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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Prinoolon Theological Seminary. 

A. Gen. 37:2-50:26. 

The first thirty-six chapters of Genesis have been discussed in previous 
articles; and no justification has yet been found for the critical hypothesis that 
the book is compounded from pre-existing documents. We proceed to inquire 
whether this hypothesis has any better support in the only remaining section of 
this book, “ the generations of Jacob,” 87:2-50:26. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

I. The Unity of Plan. 

The divisive hypothesis encounters here in full measure the same insuperable 
difficulty, which meets it throughout the Book of Genesis, and particularly in the 
life of Abraham and the early history of Jacob. The unity of plan and purpose, 
which pervades the whole, so that every constituent part has its place and its 
function and nothing can be severed from it without evident mutilation, posi¬ 
tively forbids its being rent asunder in the manner proposed by the critics. If 
ever a literary product bore upon its face the evidence of its oneness, this is true 
of the exquisite and touching story of Joseph, which is told with such admirable 
simplicity and a pathos that is unsurpassed, every incident grouped with the 
most telling effect, until in the supreme crisis the final disclosure is made. No 
such high work of art was ever framed by piecing together selected fragments of 
diverse origin. 

The critics tell us that the apparent unity is due to the skill of the redactor. 
But the suggestion is altogether impracticable. A writer, who gathers his mato- 
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rials from various sources, may elaborate them in his own mind and so give unity 
to his composition. But a redactor, who limits himself to piecing together 
extracts culled from different works by distinct authors varying in conceptions, 
method and design, can by no possibility produce anything but patchwork, which 
will betray itself by evident seams, mutilated figures and want of harmony in the 
pattern. No such incongruities can be detected in the passage before us by the 
most searching examination. All that the critics affect to discover vanish upon 
a fair and candid inspection. 

Moreover, the story of Joseph, complete as it is in itself is but one link in a 
uniform and connected chain, and is of the same general pattern with those that 
precede it. With striking individual diversities both of character and experience 
the lives of the several patriarchs are, nevertheless, cast in the same general 
mould. Divine revelations are made to Joseph at the outset, forecasting his 
future, 37:5sqq., as to Abraham, 12:lsqq., and to Jacob, 2S:llsqq. Each was 
sent away from his paternal home and subjected to a series of trials, issuing both 
in discipline of character and in ultimate prosperity and exaltation. And the 
story of Joseph fits precisely into its place in the general scheme, which it is the 
purpose of Genesis to trace, by which God was preparing and training a people 
for himself. By a series of marvelous providences, as the writer does not fail to 
point out, 45:5,7; 50:20, the chosen seed was preserved from extinction and 
located within the great empire of Egypt, as had been already foreshown to 
Abraham, 15:13sqq., that they might unfold into a nation ready, wheu the 
proper time should arrive, to be transplanted into Canaan. 

These broad and general features, in which the same constructive mind is 
discernible throughout, are lost sight of by critics, who occupy themselves with 
petty details, spying out doublets in every emphatic repetition or in the similar 
features of distinct events, finding occasions of offence in every transition or 
digression however natural and appropriate, and creating variance by setting 
separate parts of the same transaction in antagonism, as though each were exclu¬ 
sive of the other, when in fact they belong together and are perfectly consistent, 
or by dislocating phrases and paragraphs from their true connection and imposing 
upon them senses foreign to their obvious intent. These artifices are perpetually 
resorted to by the critics, and constitute in fact their stock arguments, just 
because they refuse to apprehend the author’s plan, and to judge of the fitness of 
every particular from his point of view, but insist instead upon estimating 
everything from some self-devised standard of their own. 

Vater, to whom the Pentateuch was a mass of heterogeneous fragments, and 
who was ready to go to any length in the work of disintegration, nevertheless 
says* that the history of Joseph is “ a connected whole. To rend it asunder 


* Commentar 1 lbcr d. Pentateuch, L, p. 290; III., p. 486. 
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would be to do violence to the narrative.” And Tuch, who finds a double narra¬ 
tive throughout the rest of Genesis, declares that it is impossible to do so here. 
“Several wrong courses have been ventured upon,” he says,* “in respect to the 
narrator of the life of Joseph. Some relying upon insecure or misunderstood 
criteria have sought to extort two divergent accounts. Others have held that the 
documents have been so worked over that it is impracticable to separate them 
with any degree of certainty. But we must insist upon the close connection of 
the whole recital, in which one thing carries another along with it, and recognize 
in that which is continuously written the work of one author.” And he addsf 
respecting ch. 87 : “ This section in particular has been remarkably maltreated by 
the divisive document and redactor hypotheses of Ilgen and Gramberg without 
bringing forth anything but an arbitrary piece of mosaic work, which is shattered 
by the inner consistency and connection of the passage itself.” The posthumous 
editor of Tuch’s Commentary interposes the caveat that “ since Hupfeld and 
Bohmer, the unity of the history of Joseph can no longer be maintained.” But 
the fact is that no inconsistencies have since been pretended in this narrative, 
which were not already pointed out by Ilgen and Gramberg. Whether the later 
attempts to establish duplicate accounts have been more successful than those 
which Tuch so pointedly condemns, we shall inquire presently. 

The urgent motive, which impels the most recent critics to split the history 
of Joseph asunder at all hazards is thus frankly stated by Wellhausen :t “ The 
principal source for this last section of Genesis is JE. It is to be presumed that 
this work is here as elsewhere compounded of J and E. Our previous results 
urge to this conclusion, and would be seriously shaken if this were not demon¬ 
strable. I hold, therefore, that the attempt “ to dismember the flowing narrative 
of Joseph into its sources ” is not a mistaken one, but as necessary as the decom¬ 
position of Genesis in general.” 

2. Lack of Continuity in the Documents. 

If distinct documents have been combined in this portion of Genesis, the 
critical analysis which disentangles them aud restores each to its original sepa¬ 
rateness, might be expected to bring forth orderly narratives, purged of interpo¬ 
lations and dislocations, with the true connection restored and a consequent gain 
in each in significance, harmony and clearness. Instead of this there is nothing 
to show for P, J or E but mutilated fragments, which yield no continuous or 
intelligible narrative, but require for their explanation and to fill their lacunae 
precisely those passages which the critical process has rent from them. We are 
expected to assume with no other evidence than that the exigencies of the 


• Commentar liber (lie Qtntati, 2d cd., p. 417. 
12Wd, p. 424. 

* Composition <Ue Bezoleudi*. p. 62. 
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hypothesis require it, that these P, J and E fragments were originally filled 
out into as many complete documents, but that the missing parts were removed 
byR. 

3. The Divino Names. 

The divine names here give no aid in the matter of critical division. Yahweli 
occurs in but three of these fourteen chapters, and in only eight verses, each 
time with evident appropriateness. It is found in connection with displays of 
God’s punitive righteousness toward offenders 8S:7,10 (no other name of God in 
the chapter), or his gracious care of Joseph as one of the chosen race, 89:2,3,5,21, 
23 (inseparable from the rest of the chapter, where Eloliim is found, v. 9), and in 
a pious ejaculation of the dying patriarch Jacob, 49:18, (in the same discourse 
with Elohim and Slmddai, v. 25). Hupfeld, QueUen, p. 178, confesses the embar¬ 
rassment, which the critics find from the use of in tbe history of Joseph 
in a manner which does not square with their maxims. 

4. Diction and Style. 

Neither is the partition conducted on the basis of such literary criteria as 
diction and style. Mere scattered scraps are assigned to P, such as can be sev¬ 
ered from the main body of the narrative, as entering least into its general flow 
and texture. The mass of the matter, as has uniformly been the case since ch. 
28, is divided between J and E, which by confession of the critics can only be 
distinguished with the greatest difficulty. At times they are held to be inextrica¬ 
bly blended; at other times arbitrary grounds of distinction are invented, such as 
assigning to E all dreams that are mentioned, or different incidents of the narra¬ 
tive are parcelled between them, as though they were varying accounts of the 
same thing, whereas they are distinct items in a complete and harmonious whole. 
Genealogical tables, dates, removals, deaths and legal transactions or ritual 
enactments are as a rule given to P. Historical narratives are attributed to J 
and E, and are divided between them not by any definite criteria of style, but by 
the artifice of imaginary doublets or arbitrary distinctions, leaving numerous 
breaks and unfilled gaps in their train. The method itself is sufficient to con¬ 
demn the whole process and to show that the results are altogether factitious. It 
could be applied with equal plausibilty and with like results to any composition, 
whatever the evidence of its unity. 

SECTION 10. GEN. 37:2-41:67. 

1. Critioal Partition of Chapter 37. 

No name of God occurs in this chapter. It has, however, been variously 
divided, and it affords a good illustration of the ease with which a narrative em¬ 
bracing several incidents can be partitioned at the pleasure of the critic. Knobel, 
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the latest and most minutely elaborate of the supplementary critics, recognizes in 
Genesis only an Elohist Primary Document, P, which gives a comparatively 
trustworthy statement of facts, and a Jehovist Reviser. J, who incorporates with 
the preceding the legendary embellishments of later times. P’s account, vs. 1-4, 
23,27,28 (from “and sold,” etc.), 81,32a, is that Joseph’s reporting his brothers’ 
misdeeds and his father’s partiality for him so exasperated his brothers that they 
threw him into a pit, and then at Judah’s instance sold him to Ishmaelites, who 
took him to Egypt; after this they dip Joseph’s coat in blood and send it to their 
father. J adds from some other authority the prophetic dreams, Joseph’s going 
inquest of his brothers, their conspiring against him, Reuben’s proposal not to 
shed his blood but to put him in a pit (meaning, in the intent of the authority 
from which he draws, to let him perish there; but by inserting v. 22b, J con¬ 
verts this into a purpose to restore him to his father, and further introduces in 
the same vein vs. 29,30, Reuben’s subsequent distress at not finding Joseph in the 
pit). J makes no mention of the adoption of Reuben’s proposal, but this is to be 
presumed as Midianites pass, who draw Joseph out of the pit and sell him to 
Potiphar. Finally Jacob’s grief is depicted at the sight of his son’s coat, which 
was sent him. 

The reigning critical fashion finds three documents in Genesis, P, J and 
E, though this chapter is parcelled between J and E, leaving to P only an 
insignificant fragment at the beginning. Vatke gives the entire chapter to 
E except one interpolation from J, vs. 26-27, and one clause of v. 28, (and sold 

-silver), which records the sale to the Ishmaelites as proposed by Judah. 

According to E, Joseph was carried off by the Midianites, who chanced to find 
him in the pit into which his brothers had thrown him. It does not appear from 
J that Joseph was ever put in a pit at all. So also Gramberg views the case from 
his peculiar division of the chapter, connecting v. 25 directly with v. 23; the 
brothers dissemble their spite against Joseph and sit down to their food, when 
they spy the Ishmaelites coming and resolve to sell him to them. Schrader 
enlarges the interpolation from J by vs. 23,24,31-85 with the effect of transfer¬ 
ring the statement of Joseph’s being put in the pit and of his father’s grief from 
E to J. This still leaves the whole of the narrative prior to v. 23 with E, and 
nothing in J respecting the relation of Joseph to his brothers until suddenly, 
without a word of explanation, they are found deliberating whether to kill him or 
to sell him as a slave. 

Wellbausen is too acute a critic and too ingenious in discovering doublets to 
suffer this state of affairs to continue. He remarks, Comp. d. Bex., p. 53: 
“Verses 12-24 are preparatory to vs. 25sqq., and are indispensable for both E 
and J. To be sure no certain conclusion can be drawn from this alone as to its 
composite character, but a presumption is created in its favor which is confirmed 
by actual traces of its being double.” Acting upon this presumption he sets him- 
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self to work to discover the traces. It seems to him that “ Here am I ” is not the 
proper answer to what Israel says to Joseph, v. 13; and that v. 18 does Dot fit in 
between vs. 17 and 19. “They saw him afar off” implies that he had not yet 
“ found themand “ they conspired against him to slay him ” is a parallel to 
v. 20. Verses 21 and 22 are also doublets, only instead of “ Reuben ” in v. 21 we 
should read “ Judah,” whose proposal is to cast him into the pit, v. 20, to perish 
without killing him themselves, while Reuben, v. 22, has the secret purpose of 
rescuing him. From these premises he concludes that while J is the principal 
narrator in this paragraph, as shown by Israel, v. 13, Ilebron v. 14, and verbal 
suffixes passim , nevertheless 13b,14a,18,22 and parts of vs. 23,24, in which V1N 
repeatedly occurs instead of a suffix attached to the verb, belong to E and repre¬ 
sent liis parallel narrative. 

In vs. 2b-ll he is less successful in discovering traces of twofold authorship. 
These verses are attributed to E, who deals more largely with dreams than J, and 
who, moreover, has Q’Jp? p, v. 3 as 21:2 against D’Jpf 44:20 J; fUfO 
D’D3 • v. 3, as vs. 23,32 against and especially has IflK constantly, 
vs. 4,5,8,9, instead of a verbal suffix in marked contrast with vs. 12sqq. 
“ With the sons of Bilhah,” etc., v. 2, does not accord accurately with the pre¬ 
ceding clause, and “ he told it to his father and to his brethren,” v. 10 , deviates 
from the statement in v. 9; but he thinks these to be additions by a later band 
and not from J. He has, however, one resource; vs. 19,20, J, speak of Joseph’s 
dreams, consequently J must have given some account of them, though it has not 
been preserved. 

Hillmann proves in this instance to have had sharper eyes than Wellhausen, 
and has found the desired doublets where the latter could discover none. To be 
sure he unceremoniously sets aside Wellbausen’s criteria. He gives vs. 19,20 to 
E (not J) in spite of repeated verbal suffixes which he will not recognize 
here as a discriminating mark, in spite, too, of HlPil which occurs 24:65 J, 
and nowhere else in the O. T.; and accordingly be does not allow the infer¬ 
ence that J gave a parallel account of the dreams. But the coveted parallel 
is found by setting vs. 3,4 as J’s explanation of the hatred of Joseph over 
against that of E in vs. 5-11. According to J, his brothers hated him 
because he was his father’s favorite; according to E, because of his ambi¬ 
tious dreams.* J says “they hated him,” v. 4 E, “they envied him,” 
v- 11 IfrOp’l • To be sure occurs twice over in the E paragraph, vs. 5,8, 
and with explicit reference to v. 4, clearly indicating the identity of the writer. 
But if any one imagines that such a trifle as this can disturb a critic’s conclu- 


• Hillmann explains the allusion to Joseph’s mother, 87:10, whose death Is mentioned, 85:10, 
by bis favorite method of transposition, assuming that the statement of hor death In K really 
occurred after this time, but R for tho sake of harmonizing with P, Inserted it sooner. But it 
remains to be shown that Leah could not be referred to In this manner after Rachel's death. 
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sions, he is much mistaken. Dillmann blandly says that the unwelcome clauses 
were inserted by R, and lo! they disappear at once. The word of a critic is equal 
to the wand of a magician. When he says that v. ob is inappropriate where it 
stands because the actual recital of the dream follows, vs. 6,7, Delitzsch reminds 
him that such anticipatory announcements are quite usual, and cites 2:8. He 
says the same of v. 8b, because only one dream had yet been told, forgetting the 
numerous examples of the generic use of the plural.* D’jpr p and fUfD 
D’DD i v - 3, which Wellhausen adduces as characteristic of E, become with 
Dillmann indicative of J. Knobel remarks that v. 7 and 26:12 are the only two 
passages in the Pentateuch, in which the patriarchs are spoken of as cultivating 
the soil or otherwise than as nomads; they should therefore be ascribed to the 
same hand. The critics lay stress upon a point like this when it suits them; 
otherwise they quietly ignore it. Dillmann gives v. 7 to E; 2G:12 to J. 

Dillmann further finds a foothold for J in v. 2, by insisting that 2a and 2b 
are mutually exclusive and that the former should be given to P or E, and the 
latter to J. Delitzsch cannot see why in point of matter they may not have pro¬ 
ceeded from the same pen, while in grammatical construction Gen. 1:2,8 offers a 
precise parallel. 

Critics are divided in opinion as to the share which is to be allowed P in 87:2. 
By common consent they assign him the initial words “ These are the generations 
of Jacob,” i. e., an account of Jacob’s family from the time of his father’s death; 
and thus we have a P title to a J and E section. The majority also refer to him 
the following clause, “ Joseph was seventeen years old,” with or without the rest 
of the sentence, which then becomes utterly unmeaning and is out of connection 
with anything whatever. The only reason for thus destroying its sense by sever¬ 
ing it from the narrative to which it belongs is the critical assumption that all 
dates must be attributed to P. But Noldeke himself revolts at the rigorous 
enforcement of this rule. He says,t “ The mention of the youthful age of Joseph 
suits very well in the whole connection as well as that of his manly age, Gen. 
41:46, and of the advanced age which he attained, Gen. 60:26. These numbers 
also have no connection whatever with the chronological system of the Primary 
Document (P) any more than the twenty years’ abode in Mesopotamia,” Gen. 
81:38,41. 

It will not be necessary to proceed with the recital of the varying divisions 
of Kuenen, Kittell and Kautzsch, which are sufficiently indicated, p. 2.J The 
critics themselves have shown how variously the same narrative may be divided. 
An d it must be a very intractable material indeed that can resist the persistent 
application of such methods as the critics freely employ. The fact that different 


•Cf. Gen. 8:4: 18:12; 21:7; Num. 2«:8; Jud*r.l2:7; 1 Sam. 17:13; Job 17:1. 
t Untcrsuchunocn zur Kritik d. Alt. Tut., p. 82. 

t References not otherwise specified aro to previous numbers of Hebbaica. 
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versions of a story can be constructed out of a narrative by an ingenious partition 
of its constituent elements by no means proves its composite character. They 
may be purely subjective, destitute of any historical basis, and of no more value 
than any clever trick at cross-reading. 

It is alleged, however, that there are certain glaring inconsistencies in this 
chapter, which cannot be otherwise accounted for than as the fusing together of 
discordant narratives. Four discrepancies are charged. 

1. Verses 21,22 it was Reuben, but v. 26 it was Judah, who persuaded the 
brothers not to put Joseph to death. 

2. Verses 25,27,28, 89:1, Ishmaelites, but vs. 28,86, Midianites took Joseph 
and brought him to Egypt. 

3. According to different clauses of v. 28, Joseph was carried off secretly 
without the knowledge of his brothers, or was sold by them. 

4. Verse 36, he was sold to Potiphar, but 89:1 (purged of interpolations), to 
an unnamed Egyptian. 

These imaginary difficulties are of easy solution. 

As to the first. It surely is not surprising that two of the brothers should 
have takeu an active part in the consultations respecting Joseph, nor that the 
same two should be prominent in the subsequent course of the transactions. 
Reuben, as the eldest, had special responsibilities and would naturally be forward 
to express his mind: while Judah’s superior force of character, like that of 
Peter among the apostles, made him prompt to take the lead, and there is no 
inconsistency in what is attributed to them. Reuben persuaded them not to kill 
Joseph but to cast him alive into a pit, cherishing the purpose, which he did not 
divulge to them, to restore him to his father. They accede to his proposal 
intending to let Joseph die in the pit or to kill him at some future time. To this 
state of mind Judah addresses himself, v. 26. The absence of Reuben, when 
Joseph was sold, is not expressly stated, but is plainly enough implied in his 
despair and grief at his brother’s disappearance. The reply which his brothers 
made is not recorded; but there is no implication that they were as ignorant as 
he of what had become of Joseph. That they had a guilt in the matter which he 
did not share is distinctly intimated, 42:22; he must, therefore, have been fully 
aware that they did something more than put Joseph in the pit at his suggestion. 

As to the second point. Ishmaelites in the strict and proper sense were a 
distinct tribe from Midianites, and were of different though related origin. It is, 
however, a familiar fact, which we have had occasion to observe before, that 
tribal names are not always used with definite exactness, VI., p. 208. And there 
is explicit evidence that Ishmaelites was used in a wide sense to include Midian¬ 
ites, Judg. 8;24, cf. 7:l8qq; 8:lsqq. Dillmann’s objection that this belonged to a 
later period comes with a bad grace from one who places the earliest Pentateuchal 
documents centuries after Gideon. The absence of the article before Midian- 
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ites, v. 28, does not imply that they were distinct from the Ishmaelites before 
perceived, vs. 25,27. They were recognized in the distance as an Ishmaelite cara¬ 
van, but it was not till they actually came up to them that the Ishmaelites were 
discovered to be specifically Midianites. 

As to the third point. If the first half of v. 28 were severed from its con¬ 
nection the words might mean that Midianites drew Joseph out of the pit. But 
in the connection in which it stands, such a sense is simply impossible. Aud the 
suggestion that R had two statements before him; one, that Midianites drew 
Joseph out of the pit without his brothers’ knowledge and carried him off to 
Egypt; the other, that the brothers drew him from the pit and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites; is to charge him with inconceivable stupidity or reckless falsifica¬ 
tion. There can be no manner of doubt how the author of the book in its present 
form understood the transaction. There is no possible suggestion of more than 
one meaning in the words before us. The invention of another sense may illus¬ 
trate the critic’s wit, but it has no more merit than any other perversion of an 
author’s obvious meaning. And it derives no warrant from 40:16; Joseph was 
“ stolen away ” even though his captors bought him from those who had no right 
to dispose of him. 

The fourth point can be best considered when we come to ch. 89. 

2. Chapter 38. 

Because the narrative of Joseph is interrupted by ch. 88, De Wette* inferred 
“ that we have here a compilation, not a continuous history by one narrator.” 
The charge of displacement has been regularly repeated ever since,t though obvi¬ 
ously unfounded. Chapter 88 is entirely germaiu to the subject treated, and it 
belongs precisely where it is in the author’s plan. He is professedly giving an 
account of “the generations of Jacob,” 87:2, not the life of Joseph simply, but 
the history of Jacob’s family. Joseph is necessarily thrown into prominence since 
the events which brought about the removal of the chosen race to Egypt were so 
largely connected with him. But the incidents of this chapter have their impor¬ 
tance in the constitution of Jacob’s family at the time of the migration to Egypt, 
46:12, and in the permanent tribal arrangements of Israel. Num. 26:19sqq. The 
writer conducts Joseph to Egypt, where he is sold as a slave. There he leaves 
him for a while until these facts in Judah’s family are related, when he resumes 
the thread of Joseph’s narrative precisely where he left off and proceeds as before. 
It is just the method that the best writers pursue in similar circumstances. So 
far from suggesting confusion or disarrangement, it argues an orderly well-con¬ 
sidered plan. 


• Beitrftoe, II.. P-1«. 

t Pago 2, note t; p. 3. not© •; p. ♦, note I: p. 6,5.1). 
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The chronological objection is equally futile. If Judah’s marriage occurred 
shortly after Joseph was sold, as is expressly stated, there is no reason why all 
that is recorded in this chapter may not have taken place within the twenty-two 
years which preceded the migration to Egypt. It implies early marriages on the 
part of his sons but not incredibly early. 

A further objection is thus stated, p. 6: “It is not to be overlooked that 
according to this chapter, the custom of the Levirate is very old, antedating by 
centuries the law recorded in Deuteronomy; P would not have been guilty of 
such an anachronism.” Where, it may be asked, is the proof that there is an 
anachronism ? Genesis shows that in several respects the law's of Moses embodied 
or were based upon patriarchal usages; while, nevertheless, the modifications 
show that there has been no transference to a primitive period of the customs of 
a later time. The penalty which which Tamar was threatened, w r as not that of 
the Mosaic law, in which Dillmann admits a reminiscence of antelegal times. 
The critics claim that the Deuteronomic law belongs to the reign of Josiah, yet 
the Levirate was an established institution in the days of the judges, Ruth, 4:10. 
How much the argument from silence, of which critics make so frequent use, 
amounts to in this case, may be inferred from the fact that such marriages, 
though their existence is trebly vouched for, are nowhere alluded to in the other 
Pentateuchal codes nor in the later history until the times of the New Testament, 
Matt. 22:14. It is gratifying to note the admission that P would not commit an 
anachronism. lie is not mistaken then, in speaking of circumcision in the family 
of Abraham as opposed to any critical inferences, V., p. 250, “ that its existence 
as a custom would seem to date from Moses’ days,” nor in-assigning the Levitical 
law to the wanderings in the wilderness, nor in his detailed description of the 
sacred tabernacle w’hich cannot be the reflection from the temple of Solomon 
thrown back upon the Mosaic age. 

The suggestion, p. 3, note, that the “ general purpose of this chapter is to 
indicate the origin of the house of David ” assumes that the writer adopted a 
very unusual method of flattering the pride of a royal house. How displeasing it 
was to national vanity appears from the fact that the Targum converts Judah’s 
wife from the daughter of a Canaanite to that of a merchant and later legends 
make Tamar a daughter of Melchizedek. 

3. Chapter 39. 

The critical partition is here rested partly on the ground of alleged discrep¬ 
ancies, partly on that of diction. It is said that there are varying representations 
of the purchaser of Joseph. Was he, 87:36, Potiphar, the eunuch of Pharaoh, 
captain of the guard, or was he simply an Egyptian, whose name and official 
position, if he had any, are unknown ? He is nowhere called Potiphar in this 
chapter except in v. 1, but only Joseph’s master, v. 3, his Egyptian master, v. 2, 
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or the Egyptian, v. 5. And nothing is said, outside of v. 1, of his standing in any 
special relation to Pharaoh or holding any office under the king; but mention is 
made of “ all that he had in the house and in the field,” implying that he was the 
owner of a landed estate. It is hence inferred that the words “ Potiphar, the 
eunuch of Pharaoh, captain of the guard,” do not properly belong to v. l,but 
were inserted by R to make it correspond with 87:36; and that originally it 
simply read “ an Egyptian,” words which would be superfluous, if his name and 
title had previously been given. But neither does “Potiphar” occur inch. 40, 
where the critics admit that he is intended by Joseph’s master, v. 7, see also vs. 
3,4. Royal body guards are not always composed of native troops, so that it may 
not have been a matter of course that their captain was an Egyptian. Knobel 
thinks that the statement is made in contrast with the Hyksos origin of the mon¬ 
arch. Or it may emphasize the fact that Joseph was not only a slave but a slave 
of a foreigner; the Hebrew servaut, vs. 14,17, had an Egyptian master. But no 
special reason is needed to justify the expression. Goliath “ from Gath from the 
ranks of the Philistines” is further called “the Philistine,” 1 Sam. 17:23,and 
throughout the chapter is always denominated “ the Philistine,” without repeat¬ 
ing his name. That Potiphar was married creates no real difficulty. It is a dis¬ 
puted point whether DHD is invariably to be taken in the strict sense of eunuch 
or may sometimes have the general meaning of officer. However this may be, 
Winer 1 ' refers to Chardin, Niebuhr and Burckliardt in proof of the statement that 
“ even in the modern orient eunuchs have sometimes kept a harem of their own.” 
There is positively no ground, therefore, for assuming an interpolation in v. 1. 
And the explicit statement of that verse annuls the critical allegation of variant 
stories respecting the person of Joseph’s master. 

It is further said that Joseph’s master is in 89:20,21 distinguished from the 
keeper of the prison into which Joseph was put; whereas in 40:3,4,7 they are 
identical. But the confusion here charged upon the text lies solely in the mind 
of the interpreters. The narrative is perfectly clear and consistent. The prison 
was in the house of Joseph’s master, 40:7, the captain of the guard, v. 3, who had 
supreme control over it, v. 4; and this corresponds exactly with the representa¬ 
tion, 89:20. Under him there was a subordinate keeper charged with its imme¬ 
diate oversight, 89:21, who was so favorably disposed towards Joseph that he 
committed all the prisoners into his hands and let him manage everything in the 
prison. This is neither identical with nor contradictory to the statement, 40:4, 
that the captain of the guard appointed Joseph to attend upon two prisoners of 
rank from the royal household. It has been said that he waited upon them 
simply as Potiphar’s servant, and that ch. 40, E, knows nothing of Joseph’s im¬ 
prisonment related by J, ch. 89, and moreover uses the term ward, 40:3,4, 


• BiblUcha RealwOrterlmch, Art. VcrichnUUnc. 
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J, so 41:10 instead of “IPlDH JYD prison, 89:20-23. But this result is only 
reached by expunging from the text without the slightest warrant every clause 
which directly declares the opposite, 40:3b,5b,15b; 41:14; cf. 89:20. 

Wellhausen parcels the chapter between J and E, giving vs. 1-5,20-23 to the 
former on account of the repeated occurrence of and vs. 6-19 to the latter 
because of < v. 9, (though this is the ordinary usage when Gentiles speak 
or are spoken to), and certain other expressions alleged to be characteristic of E. 
The result is that Joseph is in E falsely accused of a gross crime, but there is no 
intimation bow the matter issues; and in J his master, who had the greatest con¬ 
fidence in him and was richly blessed for his sake, puts him in prison for no 
cause whatever. Wellhausen, moreover, finds traces of E in the J sections and of 
J in the E section. Dillmann admits the indivisible character of the chapter and 
refers the whole of it to J, but as the two following chapters are given to E, the 
consequence is that according to J, Joseph is put in prison and no information 
given how or why he was subsequently released; the next that we hear of him he 
is made viceroy of Egypt with no explanation of how it came to pass, see p. 10 (8) 
“ How J brings Joseph before Pharaoh is not clear.” The expressions commonly 
attributed to E, which are found in this chapter, are accounted for by Dillmann as 
insertions by R. This repeated occurrence of traces of one document in the limits 
of the other, and the allegation that the documents have been in various particu¬ 
lars modified by R, are simply confessions that the text is not what by the critics’ 
hypothesis it ought to be. Words and phrases held to be characteristic of J or E 
in one place are perversely found in the wrong document in another place. So 
without revising and correcting their own previous conclusions and adjusting 
their hypothesis to the phenomena as they find them, the critics insist that the 
document itself is wrong, and who can there be to blame for it but R V 

The following expressions regarded as characteristic of E, nevertheless occur 
in the J text of this chapter: 


Verse «,inN /VIBH as 40:4; Ex. 24:13; 83:11, 
repeatedly also In P; v. 6 . nOTD 71DM 1KH H3’ 
as 20:17; v. 7, hSkH D'*OTn inR 'TIM as 13:1; 
22:1; 40:1; 48:1; v. 21, W1 jJVl as Ex. 

8:21; HA V aryl dr constructions as TpflD 


in vs. 4,3, and of rvSlfD trans. v.2, but lntrans. 
va. 3,23 would b© held to indicate different 
writers if they occurred In distinot sections. 
The diffusencss in v. 1, vs. 2-e. vs. 21-23 is such 
as is elsewhcro claimed to be a mark of P. 


4. Chapter 40. 

This chapter and the two that foUow are by the critics referred to E. 
Dillmann gives the following reasons in the case of ch. 40: “ the dreams,” but it 
is arbitrarily assumed that all dreams must belong to E. see VI., p. 171; ‘‘vs. 3a,4 
presuppose Joseph not in prison as ch. 89, but the slave of the captain of the 
guard as 87:36; 41:12.” Nothing is said or implied at variance with his impris¬ 
onment, which is explicitly affirmed, vs. 3b,15b. “I was stolen away,” v. 16, 
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is not inconsistent with his being sold by his brothers; “ the connection of ch. 41 
with 40,” is readily conceded, but involves no discrepancy with or separation from 
ch. 39. He offers no argument from language but “ the avoidance of the verbal 
suffix, which distinguishes E from J,” quietly ignoring the fact that he refused 
to admit this criterion in ch. 87. v. 8, is spoken to Gentiles; “and it 
came to pass after these things ” cannot be claimed for E, 40:1, after having been 
given to J, 89:7. That vs. 1,5 have “ the butler and the baker of the king of 
Egypt.” while the rest of the chapter has “chief butler,” “ chief baker ” and 
“ Pharaoh,” is no good reason for affirming that the former are insertions by R, 
when v. 1 is indispensable as supplying the reason for v. 2 , and the office of the 
chief butler is simply called “butlership” v. 21. It can scarcely be 
thought that such arguments are of any weight in favor of critical division. 

Nor is there an anachronism in the phrase “land of the Hebrews,” v. 15. 
“ Abram the Hebrew,” was the head of a powerful clan, 14:13,14, recognizod as 
such by native tribes of Canaan, 23:6, and his friendship sought by the king of 
the Philistines, 21:22sqq. Isaac’s greatness is similarly described, 26:13sqq., 
28sqq. The prince and the people of Shechem were willing to submit to circum¬ 
cision for the sake of friendly intercourse and trade with Jacob, and Jacob’s sons 
avenged the wrong done their sister by the destruction of the city, ch. 34. The 
Hebrews had been in Canaan for two centuries and their presence was influential 
and widely known. There is nothing strange, therefore, in the fact that Poti- 
phar’s wife calls Joseph a Hebrew, 39:14,17. or that he could speak of the country 
whence he came as the land of the Hebrews. 

6. Chapter 41. 

The reasons alleged by Dillmann for assigning this chapter to E are the 
significant dreams which are of no more weight than those in ch. 40. Joseph is 
called “servant to the captain of the guard,” v. 12 , but he was also a prisoner, v. 
14, which is evaded after the usual critical fashion, by erasing from the text the 
words “ and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon ” as an insertion from a 
hypothetical parallel of J; but even then his shaving himself and changing his 
raiment are an allusion to his prison attire, or why are not the same things 
mentioned when others are presented before the king ? The references to ch. 40 
(41:10-13, cf. 40:lsqq.; 41:16, cf. 40:8), and unusual words common to both chap¬ 
ters nn£), , J3 station , point to the same author, but in no way 
imply that he was not the author of ch. 39 and 43 as well; in vs. 
16,25,32,38,39 is in language addressed to Pharaoh or used by him; vs.61,52 are 
the only instances in which mn’ could with any propriety be substituted for it, 
and even there is equally appropriate, for the reference is to God’s provi¬ 
dential blessings, such as men in general may share rather than to specific favor 
granted to one of the chosen race; ’*1^3, vs. 16,44, but once beside in Genesis. 
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14:24, referred by Dillmann to E, but by the majority of critics to an independent 
source, and twice more in the Hex., Num. 5:20; Jo3b. 22:19, P. The arguments 
for considering this chapter a part of the document E are accordingly lame and 
impotent enough. 

We are further informed that this chapter is not a unit as it stands. It is 
essential for the critics to establish, if possible, the existence of a parallel narra¬ 
tive by J, which may have filled the gap in that document between Joseph's 
imprisonment and his elevation. Accordingly stress is laid upon some slight 
verbal changes in repeating Pharaoh’s dreams, especially the words added to the 
description of the lean kine, v. 19, “ such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness,” and v. 21 , “ when they had eaten up the fat kine, it could not be 
known that they had eaten them; but they were still illfavored as at the begin¬ 
ning.” And a vigorous search is made for so-called doublets. Wherever the 
writer does not content himself with a bald and meagre statement of what he is 
recording, but feels impelled to enlarge and dwell upon it in order to give his 
thought more adequate expression, the amplifications or repetitions which he 
employs are seized upon as though thoy were extraneous additions imported into 
E’s original narrative by R from an imaginary parallel account by J, just as a like 
fulness of expression in other passages is at the pleasure of the critics declared 
to be indicative of the verbose and repetitious style of P. 


The dreams vs. 2-7 are repeated, vs. 18-24 in 
almost Identical t"rmB, only In a very few In¬ 
stances equivalent expressions nro employed, 
viz.: v. ISsq. for ntOD v. 2 sq. (but see 

20:17 E. 39:8 J); p") v. 19 for pn v.3: rSo v. 
23 for K'~i2 v. 5 (but see v. 7). Tho alleged 
doublets are. v. 31. parallel to v. Mb; v. 31 
niyjr. to 35b to 35a; vs. 41,43b,44 to v. 

40 (Joseph's rule is stated four times, so that 
repetition cannot bo escaped by parcelling It 
between E and J); v. 49 to v. 48; vs. 55,66a to 
54b (the universality of the famine repeated 
three times Including 57b). While it Is claimed 


that these Indicate two narrators, Dillmann 
admits that thcro arc no criteria by which to 
distinguish which Is E aid which J. The 
further occurrence of words In this chapter 
which according to critical ruli 8 6hould 
belong to P. e. g.. Diinn vs. 8.24 In tho 
Pentateuch besides only Ex. 7:11.22: 8:3,14,15; 
9:11, all P; pip? In 0. T. besides only Lev. 
6:21,21, P; pop v. 47 In 0. T. besides only Lev. 
2 : 2 ; 6 : 12 ; 6:8, and the corrcspondng verb only 
Lev. 2:2; 6:12: Num. 6:26, all P. leads one to 
doubt tho valuo of criteria In othor coses whiob 
the critics can thus disregard at pleasure. 


On the whole, then, the critical partition of chs. 37-41 rests upon alleged 
inconsistencies in the narrative which plainly do not exist as the text now stands, 
but which the critics themselves create by arbitrary erasures and forced interpre¬ 
tations. The literary proof offered of the existence of different documents is of 
the scantiest kind. There are no indications of varying diction of any account. 
And the attempt to bridge the chasms in the documents by means of a supposed 
parallel, narrative, from which snatches have been preserved by R, attributes an 
unaccountable procedure to him, and falls to pieces at once upon examination. 

There are three staple arguments, by which the critics attempt to show that 
there was in the sources, from which R is conjectured to have drawn, a second 
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narrative parallel to that in the existing text. Each of them is built upon a state 
of facts antagonistic to the hypothesis, which they ingeniously seek to wrest in 
its favor by assuming the truth of the very thing to be proved. 

1. Facts, which are essential to the narrative, could not, it is said, have 
failed to appear in either document; it must be presumed, therefore, that each 
narrator recorded them. 

But the perpetual recurrence of such serious gaps in the so-called documents, 
which the critics are by every device laboring to construct, tends rather to show 
that no such documents ever really had any separate existence. That these gaps 
are due to omissions by R is pure assumption with no foundation but the 
unproved hypothesis which it is adduced to support; an assumption, moreover, 
at variance with the conduct repeatedly attributed to R in other places, where to 
relieve other complications of the hypothesis he is supposed to have scrupulously 
preserved unimportant details from one of his sources, even though they were 
superfluous repetitions of what had already been extracted from another. 

2. When words and phrases, which the critics regard as characteristic of one 
document, are found, as they frequently are, in sections which they assign to the 
other, it is claimed that R has mixed the texts of the different documents. 

But the obvious and natural conclusion from the fact referred to is, that what 
are affirmed to be characteristic words of different documents, are freely used by 
the same writer. The allegation that R had anything to do with the matter, is an 
assumption which has no other basis than the hypothesis which it is brought to 
support. It is plain that any conceit whatever could be carried through success¬ 
fully, if every deviation from its requirements was sufficiently explained by refer¬ 
ring it to R. 

3. Whenever a thought is repeated or dwelt upon for the sake of giving it 
more emphatic expression, the critics scent a doublet, affirming that R has 
appended to the statement in one document the corresponding statement con¬ 
tained in the other. 

But here again the agency of R is pure assumption based on the hypothesis 
in whose interest it is alleged. That a writer should use more amplitude and ful¬ 
ness in describing matters of special moment is quite intelligible. But why a 
compiler like R should encumber the narrative by reduplicating what he has 
already drawn from one source by the equivalent language of another, or why, if 
this is his method in the instances adduced, he does not consistently pursue it in 
others, it does not appear. 

What are so confidently paraded as traces or indications of some missing por¬ 
tion of a critical document are accordingly rather to be esteemed indications that 
the documents of the critics are a chimera. 
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1. LANGUAGE OF P.- 


Old Words. 

(i) nnbn pSn ace v., p. 152. 

Tho following’ words not In the list VI., p. 2 , 
might with propriety have been urged as be¬ 
longing to P by critical rules. 

Din . 87:2, only besides in Hex., Num. 13:32; 
14:86,37 P. 

. with aco. pers., 87:4, only besides Num. 
26:8 P. 


D’W VJ#, 87:81, only besides in Hex. in 
tho ritual law, where it occurs repeatedly, 
Lov. 4:23; 9:3; 16:5; 28:9; Num. chs. 7,15, 28, 
29; nowhere elso in O. T.. except Ezek. 48:22; 
45:23, whore it is borrowed from the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

41:60 has the same fulness of expression 
which in 16:15; 21 :3 is said to bo a mark of P. 


2. LANGUAGE OF J.* 


Old WORDS. 

( 1 ) ' 1 J 1 D'J'J) KUO explained above under 
Seotion 6 , Language of J. ( 2 ) (^relative) 
Seot. 8 , Lang, of J. ( 8 ) WIN V., p. 155, (36). 

(4) f]D' Scot. 2 , Lang, of J. ( 6 ) p 8 ect. 
6 , Lang, of E. ( 6 ) ‘nSa 1 ? V., p. 155. (7) HUH 
Sect. 4, Lang, of J. ( 8 ) El Scot. 5, Lang, of 
J. (9) 7115V see Preliminary Remarks, No. 8 . 
( 10 ) ’ 1 J Sect. 7, Lang, of J. ( 11 ) Sect. 7, 
Lang, of J. ( 12 ) n'K V., p. 155. 03) p-Sp'S 
always referred to J. (14) |D V., p. 156. (16) 
repeatedly in both J and E and once in 
P, V., p. 174, 6:17. (16) pD Sect. 8 . Lang, of 
J. (17) rV^O Sect. 7, Lang, of J. "(18) 

JH V., p, 175. 6:5-8. (19) Seot. 6 . Lang, of 
J. ( 20 ) nin Sect. 2 , Lang, of J. ( 21 ) 3t?n 16: 
fl; 83:15 J: 81:15: 60:20; Num. 28:9 E; Lev. 7: 
18; 17:4; 26:27,31,60,58: 27:18,23; Num. 18:27, 
30 P, besides occurring frequently in P in a 
derived sense. ( 22 ) -pm 80:9 J; 20 : 6 ; 22:12 
E; 22:16 R: all in Hox. (23) nmo-nfl’ 12 : 11 ; 
89:6 J; 29:17; 41:2,4 E; all in Hex. (24) VDH 
4:21 Ji; 39:12; Josh. 8:8,83 J; Num. 6:13; 31: 
27 P: all in Hex/except Deuteronomy. 

New words. 

( 1 ) tpt3 87:©6 is; 44:2SMs; 49:27 J; Ex. 22:12 
E. Derivatives «y70 adj., Gen. 8:11 J; 
(poetic) Gen. 49:9 j; Num. 28:24 E: npSw 


Gen. 81:39; Ex. 22:12,30 E; Lev. 7:24; 17:15; 
22:8P. 

( 2 ) 151 HI. recognize, 87:32,83 ; 38:25,28 J; 27: 
23; 31:82; Deut. 38:9 B; 42:7,8Ms, tho critics 
give v. 7 to J, v. 8 to E. 

Rare ajjd Poetic Words. 

Words that a writer scarcely ever uses afford 
of oourso no Indication of his ordinary stylo. 

(D 1 J? TIBI 88:1 this construction docs not 
occur again in O. T. 

( 2 ) D*rj) nna S8:14; the "entrance to 
Enaim ” does not chance to be spoken of else¬ 
where, but nna is of repeated occurrence in 
J, Eand P; it is used precisely as hero. Josh. 
20:4 P. 

( 8 ) *]Spn 83:14; nowhere else in O. T. in 
this Bense. 

(4) piny 88:17,18.20: nowhere else In O. T. 

(5) 171071 IV3 89:20,21,22,23 J; 40:8,6 claimed 
to be insertions from J in an E context; no¬ 
where olse In O. T. 

( 6 ) Voi/lTl 87:18; nowbero else in Hex.; the 
prei occurs Num. 25:18 P. 

(7) TiniR 87:25; nowhoro else in Hex. 

( 8 ) D'Jlj? 88:24; nowhere elso in Hex. 

(9) J«3 87:26 J; Ex. 18:21 B; all in Hex. 

( 10 ) riEhp 88 : 211 * 8 . 22 ; all in Hex. except 
Deut. 23:18! 


8 . LANGUAGE OF E.» 


Old Words. 

How utterly the critics have failed to make 
out a separato diction for E appoars from tho 
fact that evory one of these words with a soli¬ 
tary exception occurs likewise in J or P: and 


tho great majority of them have been pre¬ 
viously adduced ns characteristic of J. 

( 1 ) DlSn Is by rule referred to E, yet it oo- 
ours Num. 12:6 J (acoordiDg toDillmann) Sect. 
6 , Lang, of E. ( 2 ) RJ see Lang, of J (Immedi- 


• The numbers are tboao of Hebraica, Vol. VI., No. 1 , and the following references are to 
explanations already made. 
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ately preceding) No. 8. (8) '3JR Lang, of J, 
NO. 15. (4) DIB V.. p. 155, Lang, of J. (5) 
HlSn 87:19 B; 24:65 J; aUlnO.T. (6) T llStf 
8oct. 6, Lang, of J. (7) D'hSr see Preliminary 
Remarks, No. 8. (8) yVTO Sect. 7, Lang, of 
J. (9) O'Vr V.. p. 154. Lang, of J; /VBf 41:83; 
46:4 R; 8:15; 4:25; 30:40; 48:14,17, J, all In 
Genesis: besides other passages It is found in 
Ex. 7:23, which Dlllmann refers to E, JOllchor 
to J, and Well hausen to P. (10) 41:16, 

44 E; 14:24 E (Dlllmann), but other critics an 
Independent source; Nam. 5:20; Josh. 22:19 
P. (11) nSnna Sect. 5, Lang. Of J. (12) pi 
Soct. 3, Lang, of J, 6:5-8. 03) D'H Sm3 41:49 
E section, though Kauttsch and others cutout 
this clause and give it to J; 22:17 Ror J; 82: 
13 J; Josh. 11:4 D; all in Hox. (14) Sin 23:5; 
41:49 B; 11:8; 18:11; Ex. 9:29,33,84; 14:12 J; 
Num. 0:13 P. 05) HJin 20:13; 21:14; 37:15; 
Ex. 28:4, Sect. 6, Lang, of E. Absolutely the 
only ono in this entire number, which happons 
not to be found in any but an B section. (16) 
nD'K 37:16 E, nowhere clso so spoiled In Hox., 
as R1BR sec Sect 7, Lang, of J. (17) HRIO HD' 
29:17; 41:2,4 E; 12:11; 89:16 J. (18) DJJD V., 
p. 165, Lang, of J; D'DgD in Hox. only 27:36; 
48:10 J; Num. 20:11 E. where Dlllmann sus¬ 
pects that it was inserted by R. 

New Words. 

(1) tPpD 31:39; 87:15,16; Ex. 10:11; 33:7 E; 
48:9,30; Ex. 2:15; 4:24 J; Ex. 4:19 J (Dlllmann), 
E (Wellhausen); Josh. 2:22 JE; Josh. 22:28 R; 
Lev. 19:31; Num. 16:10; 35:23 P. 

(2) piniD 22:4; 87:18; Ex. 2:4; 20:21; 24:1 
E; Ex. 20:18 J (Dlllmann). 

(3) VSH 81:9.16; 37:22; Ex. 3:8; 6:23; 18:4,8, 
9.1061s ; Josh. 9:26; 24:10 E; 82:12; 87:21; Ex. 
2:19; 12:27 J; Josh. 2:13 JE; Ex. 6:6; Num. 
36:25; Josh. 22:31 P. 


(4) jRD Ex. 22:1661*; Num. 20:21; 22:13,14 E; 
Gen. 87:36 ; 30:8: 48:19; Ex. 4:23: 7:14; 10:3: 
16:28 J; adjective, Ex. 7:27; 9:2; 10:4 J. 

(6 ) Sri? 87:35 ; 42:38 ; 44:29,31; Num. 16:30, 
33 J. 

(6) 'DHp 41:6,23.27 E; Ex. 10:136ts; 14:21 J. 

(7) Soy 41:51 E; Num. 28:21 E(Dlllmann). J 
(Wellhausen). 

(8) 135? trade In grain, 41:56.57 ; 43:2^,5,10 E; 
42:6,7; 43:2,4,20,22; 44:26; 47:14 J. 

(9) jOJ 41:32; Ex. 8:22; 19:11,15 B; Ex. 34:2; 
Josh. 8:4 J. 

(10) ^DPR 40:10; Num. 18:23.24 E; Dout. 82: 
82 J. 

Rare and Poetic Words. 

(1) jnnD 40:5,8.12,18; 41:11 E; all in 0. T. 

(2) Ont? 40:11 E; all in O. T. 

13) DIOJX 41:23 E; all In 0. T. 

(4) Eton 41:34 E: all In O. T. 

15) -p3R 41:43 E; allinO.T. 

(6) yiDp E < 80 Fuorst, but according to 
Gescn. yop. Lev. 2:2; 6:12; 6:8 P, from VJJp. 
Lev. 2:2; 6:12; Num. 5:26 P. 

(7) dSr bind 87:7 E; iTS^R 87:7<rour times) 
all In Hox. 

(8) inR 41:2,18 E; all In Hex. 

(9) 40:6 E; all in Hex. 

(10) n» 40:10,12; all In Hex. 

(11) |3 poll 40:13; 41:13 E; with slightly mod¬ 
ified sense applied to tho bale or support of the 
laver. Ex. 30:18 and ropoatodly In P. 

(12) R*13 41:2,4,5,7,18.20 E: aU in Hox. 

(13) «pe» 41:6,28,27 E; all in Hex. 

(14) 0£D (With nn) 41:8 E; all in Hex. 

(15) yn HI. 41:14 E; all In Hex. 

(16) HJBt (as verb) 41:32 E; aU in Hex. 

(17) HIM 41:51 E; all in Hex. 

(18) 131 41:42 E; all In Hex. 


SECTION XI. GENESIS 42:1-46:34. 

1. Chapter 42-44. 

The critics tell us that ch. 42, which records the first jouruey of Jacob’s sons 
to Egypt is by E, and chs. 43, 44, tlieir second jouruey is by J. Yet the second 
journey implies the first and is filled throughout with numerous aud explicit 
allusions to it. It was, 43:2, after they had eateD up the com already brought 
*8 
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that their father urged them to go again. All then, turns upon Joseph’s having 
required them to bring Benjamin, vs. 3-11. Repeated reference is made to the 
money returned in their sacks, vs. 12,15,18-23; 44:8, and to Simeon’s detention, 
vs. 14,23. Jacob’s sense of bereavement, v. 14, corresponds with previous state¬ 
ments, 42:36; 37:34,35. Joseph speaks of their father and youngest brother, of 
whom they had previously told him, vs. 27-29. They bow before him in fulfil¬ 
ment of his dreams, vs. 26,28. Joseph orders their money to be replaced in their 
sacks, 44:1, as before. And Judah’s touching address to Joseph, 44:18-34, recites 
anew the circumstances of their former visit together with their father’s grief at 
the loss of Joseph. It is difficult to see how two parts of the same narrative 
could be more closely bound together. 

Nevertheless it is maintained that all these allusions to what took place in 
the former journey are not to the record given of it in ch. 42, but to a quite differ¬ 
ent narrative; that a careful consideration of chs. 43, 44 will show that they are 
not the sequel of ch. 42, but of a parallel account by J, which no longer exists 
indeed, inasmuch as R did not think fit to preserve it, but which can be substan¬ 
tially reconstructed from the hints and intimations in these chapters them¬ 
selves, and must have varied from that of E in several particulars. R is here as 
always the scape goat on whose head these incongruities are laid, though no very 
intelligible reason can be given why he should have constructed this inimitable 
history in such a disjointed manner. And it is likewise strange that the discrep¬ 
ancies between the two narratives so strenuously urged by Wellhausen and Dill- 
mann seem to have escaped the usually observant eye of Hupfeld, who makes no 
mention of them. As Ilgen, De Wette and Gramberg had raised the same diffi¬ 
culties before, Hupfeld’s silence can only mean that he did not deem them worth 
repeating. Kuobel, though ready enough to undertake a critical division else¬ 
where, insists upon the unity of chs. 42-45, and maintains that the charge of 
inconsistencies is unfounded. The same judgment, one would think, must be 
formed by any candid person. The alleged discrepancies are the following: 

1. In J, 43:3, it is Judah, whereas in E, 42:37, it is Reuben, who becomes 
surety for Benjamin’s safe return. 

But these do not exclude each other. Why should not more than one of 
Jacob’s sons have sought to influence him in a case of such extreme importance 
to them all ? If Reuben had pleaded without effect, why should not Judah renew- 
the importunity, as the necessity became more urgent? It is here precisely as 
with the separate proposals of Reuben and Judah, 37:21,26, which, as we have 
seen, the critics likewise seek, without reason, to array against each other. Reu¬ 
ben’s allusion, 42:23, to his interference in that instance implies that his remon¬ 
strance was not heeded, and that his brothers were responsible for Joseph’s death, 
which he sought to prevent. As the critics represent the matter this was not the 
case. At Reuben’s instance they put Joseph in a pit instead of shedding his 
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blood. Now if, as the critics will have it, Midianite merchants found him there 
and carried him off in the absence of the brothers, the latter had no more to do 
with his disappearance than Reuben had. Reuben’s unresisted charge that the 
rest were guilty of Joseph’s death, in which he was not himself implicated, finds 
no explanation upon the critics’ version of the story. It is only when the sun¬ 
dered parts of the narrative are brought together, and it is allowed to stand in its 
complete and proper form, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites at the sugges¬ 
tion of Judah, while Reuben supposed him to be still in the pit, that his words 
have any meaning. No difficulty is created by Reuben’s speaking of his blood as 
required. The brothers imagined him to be no longer living. Judah, who coun¬ 
selled the sale, speaks of him as dead, 44;20. By selling him into bondage, they 
had as they thought procured his death. 

It is further claimed that 

2. J knows nothing of Simeon’s detention related by E, 42:19,24. Judah 
nowhere alluded to it in arguing with his father, 43:3-10, when he might have 
urged the prospect of releasing Simeon as an additional reason for their speedy 
return; nor does he refer to it in his address to Joseph, 44:18-34. 

But the supreme interest on both these occasions centered about Benjamin. 
Would his father consent to let him go? Would Joseph allow him to return to 
his father? These were the questions quite apart from the case of Simeon, so 
that in dealing with them there was no occasion to allude to him. But Simeon 
is directly spoken of twice in ch. 43. When Jacob is starting them on tlieir 
return he prays, v. 14, “God Almighty give you mercy before the man, that he 
release unto you your other brother aud Benjamin.” And, v. 23, when they reach 
the house of Joseph, the steward “ brought Simeon out unto them.” These 
explicit allusions to Simeon’s imprisonment are evaded by declaring them to be 
interpolations from E. The argument for suppressing them may be fairly stated 
thus: because Simeon is not referred to where there is no occasion for speaking 
of him, therefore the mention which is made of him in the proper place cannot 
be an integral part of the text. In other words, whatever the critics desire to 
eliminate from a passage, is eliminated without further ceremony by declaring it 
spurious. If it does not accord with their theory, that is enough; no other proof 
is necessary. 

The further allegation that 42:38 is not the direct reply to v. 37, because 
Simeon is not spoken of in it, is futile on its face; for as Reuben makes no allu¬ 
sion to him in his proposal, there is no reason why Jacob should do so in his 
answer. Nevertheless the critics tell us that E's narrative is abruptly broken off 
at 42:37 and left incomplete. No response is made to Reuben at all; and we 
have no means of knowing whether Jacob acceded to his request, or on what 
terms. Instead of this R introduces an irrelevant verse (v. 38) from J, which in 
its original connection was a reply to something quite distinct from the words by 
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which it is here preceded. All this confusion (where in reality no coufusion 
exists) is created by the critical necessity of assigning v. 38 to J since the words 
“ if mischief befall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ” are identical with 44:29,31 and must obviously be from the same writer. 

3. “ In ch. 42 Joseph will by detaining Simeon, compel the brothers at all 
events to come back again with or without Benjamin; in ch. 43sq., on the con¬ 
trary, he forbids them to come back, if Benjamin is not with them. In ch. 42 they 
are treated as spies, at first they are all put in prison together and then only set 
free on bail to bring Benjamin, and thus confirm the truth of their declarations; 
but in ch. 48sq., they do not go back to Egypt from the moral obligation of clear¬ 
ing themselves and releasing. Simeon, but wait till the corn is all gone and the 
famine constrains them. The charge that they were spies was not brought 
against the brothers at all according to 48:5-7; 44:18sqq.; it was not this which 
induced them, as in ch. 42, to explain to Joseph, who and whence they really 
were, and thus involuntarily to make mention of Benjamin, but Joseph directly 
asked them, Is your father yet alive? have ye another brother? and then com¬ 
manded them not to come into his presence again without him.”* 

All this is only an attempt to create a conflict where there is none. One part 
of a transaction is set in opposition to another equally belonging to it. One motive 
is arrayed against another, as though they were incompatibly when both were 
alike operative. When Joseph told his brothers that they must verify their 
words by Benjamin’s coming or be considered spies, 42:15,16,20,34, he in effect 
told them that they should not see his face again unless Benjamin was with them. 
They delay their return until the corn was all used up, because nothing less than 
imminent starvation will induce Jacob, who has already lost two sons, to risk the 
loss of his darling. That Joseph directly interrogated them about their father 
and brother is not expressly said in ch. 42; but as the entire interview is not nar¬ 
rated, there is nothing to forbid it. The critics do not themselves insist on the 
absolute conformity of related passages unless they have some end to answer by it. 
The words of Reuben as reported 42:22 are not identical with those ascribed to 
him 37:22; and nothing is said in ch. 87 of Joseph’s beseeching bis brothers in 
the anguish of his soul, as 42:21. Jacob’s sons “ in rehearsing their experience to 
their father.. .omit his first proposition to keep all of them but one and their three 
days’ imprisonment, and add that if they prove true, he would offer them the 
trade of Egypt.”t Judah, in relating the words of his father, 44:27-29, does not 
limit himself to language which, according to 48:2sqq., he uttered on the occasion 
referred to. In these instances the critics find no discrepancies within the 
limits of the same document but count it sufficient that the general sense is pre- 
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served. If they would but interpret with equal candor elsewhere their imaginary 
difficulties would all melt away. 

4. A discrepancy is alleged regarding the money found in the sacks. Accord¬ 
ing to 43:21 J, the discovery was made at the lodging on their way home, but 
according to 42:85 E, after their arrival home and in the presence of their father. 

It is to be observed, however, that these are not variant statements of the 
historian. In the former passage he is repeating what the brothers said to 
Joseph’s steward, which makes a material difference. The historian’s own 
account of the matter clears up the difficulty entirely. One of the brothers, on 
opening his sack at the lodging, 42:27sq., found his money and reported the fact 
to the rest, whereat they were greatly alarmed. But it was not until they 
emptied their sacks after reaching home, v. 85, that they and their father ascer¬ 
tained to their alarm and to his that each of them had brought his money back. 
In making their apology subsequently to Joseph’s steward, it was of no conse¬ 
quence for them to relate in detail just when and where these successive discov¬ 
eries were made. The one important fact was that they all found their money in 
their sacks, and they link this with the first discovery, which so excited them at 
the lodging. Their statement, though not minutely accurate, was yet for their 
purpose substantially true. 

The critics, however, refuse to accept this obvious explanation. They claim 
that 42:27,28 does not belong to E’s narrative, but has been inserted by R from 
an assumed parallel account by J. If these verses are excluded from E’s text, 
he makes no mention of any discovery at the lodging. J alone speaks of money 
being found there; according to E, they first find their money all together at 
home. It is further alleged, 42:27,28 has been altered by R. In its original 
form as a part of J’s text, it must have corresponded with 43:21, and have stated 
that not one of the brothers merely but all of them found their money in their 
sacks at the lodging. If one opened his sack to give his ass provender, must not 
the rest have done the same and made the same discovery ? and especially as they 
were so agitated by the fact that one bad found his money in his sack, would not 
the rest have made instant search in theirs? But all this conjectural reasoning 
does not change the fact. The statement of the history is that one found his 
money at the lodging and all found theirs when they reached home. Whether 
both these items belong to the same document or not, there is no conflict between 
them. And the critics can scarcely be accorded the privilege ef changing the 
text ad libitum for the sake of creating a discrepancy where there is none and 
thus manufacturing an argument for variant narratives and separate documents. 

An argument is brought from the language of these verses to confirm these 
critical assertions; but it is altogether inconclusive. 
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According to Dillmann iriKA 42:27 means 
tht first in order, implying that the rest subse¬ 
quently did the same: it rnthor denotes tfie 
one who performed tho action referrod to, 
definitely conceived as 2 Kgs. 6:8,5. It la 
olaimod that the language of these verses is 
that of J, as shown by XI2D3. |lSl3, JinRON. 
R1230 fodder and Jl^D lodging-place are tho 
propor words to express those ideas and can¬ 
not bo regarded as characterizing any partic¬ 
ular writer. The former is used four times In 
the Hex., twice in this narrative, 42:27: 48:24, 
and twice in the story of Abrunam’s servant, 
24:25,32. The latter also occurs twlOO in this 
narrative. 42:27 ; 43:21, and in two passages 
besides in the Hex., Ex. 4:24; Josh. 4:3,8. 
More stress is laid on nnnSR tack, a word 
peculiar to this narrative, which is claimed Tor 
J, while B’s word for the same is p‘tf. Tho 
latter properly denotes the eoarso material 
from which 6acks and the dross of mourners 


were made, and is then applied to anything 
made of this material, nnnox from n/lD to 
expand Is the specific term for a bag or sack. 
The grain sacks aro first mentioned 42:25, 
whore tho general term ’So vessel in used 
together with pa ; then in vs. 27,28 p\ff to- 
gotner with nnnsX; in v. 35 pa alone, and 
thenceforward nnADK as the propor and 
specific torin is steadfastly adhered to in tho 
rest of the narrative throughout chs. 43 and 
44. That this affords no argument for sunder¬ 
ing vs. 27,28 from their present connection and 
assigning them to another writer is obvious, 
sinco both pKf and AHnOK occur there to¬ 
gether: moreovor D'TlVx in the last clause of 
v. 28 forbids it being assigned to J. Dillmann 
evades those difficulties by assuming that those 
verses have been manipulated by R, who In¬ 
serted pa and transposed the unwelcome 
olauso from its original position after v. 35. 
What oanuot a critic prove with tho help of R ? 


Further proof that ch. 42 is from E and cbs. 43,44 from J is sought from the 
language of these chapters, but with no great success. 


E calls Benjamin iV 42:22, but J ipj 43:8; 
44:22-84. J, however, likewise calls him iV 
44:20, and uses the same word repeatedly else¬ 
where, e. g., 82:23; 33:1-14 (9 times), while E 
uses TpJ with equal frequency, 14:21; 21:13- 
20 (6 limes), cb. 22 (5 times), etc., etc. 

Esays 42:1,4.29,35, but J 48:6,8, 

11. Dillmann under takes to carry consistently 
through tho rule laid down by Wellhausen,* 
but which through tho fault of R he admits 
has not been strictly observed.+ viz., that after 
35:10 J culls tho patriarch Israel, E calls him 
Jacob, but bis sons the sons of Israel, while 
P continues to speak of Jacob and the sons of 
Jacob. Whenco results this curious circum¬ 
stance; P 86:10 and E 32:29 (so Dill.) record the 
chango of name to Israel but never use It; J 
alone makes use of It Rnd he does not record 
the change at «U. There is a singular Incon¬ 
sistency likowlso in the conduct of R. P alone 
mentions the change in tho names of Abraham 
and Sarah, 17:5,15, but R is so concerned to 
have the documents uniform in this respect 


that from this point onwarfl he altors these 
names In J and E to correspond with P; why 
does ho not here in like manner bring P and 
E into correspondence with J ? And it Is only 
by paipabio forcing that Dillmann succeeds in 
uniformly assigning StOfc?’ toj; see e. g. 46: 
27,28; 46:1,2: 47:27; 48:2,8,11,21. Wellhausen, 
Kautzsch and other critics abandon the at¬ 
tempt os hopeless. At this period of transition 
when the family Is branching out into tho na¬ 
tion these two names seem to be used inter¬ 
changeably, tho distinction lying purely in tho 
writer’s point of view. The patriarch is called 
by his personal name Jacob when ho is re¬ 
garded strictly as an individual; ho is oalled 
Israel whou he Is regarded as the head and 
representative of the chosen raco, cf. 40:8. 

E says pty, J nnnox for tack; explained 
above. 

E says pXTl Et'Xn 42:30.33; J simply 
erxn 43:8,5,6,7,13,14; 44:26, Tho full phrase 
“tho man, tho lord of the land" was necessary 
at first In order to indicate the person in- 
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tended: its constant repetition afterwards 
would be cumbrous. In like manner "tho 
man who was over Joseph's house." 48:16,19 Is 
simply called "the man," v. IT. Tho plur. 
const. 'UK is used In a singular sense but 
once besides in the Pent., 39:20, where It Is at¬ 
tributed to J. 

E bos 42:17.19 as 40:8,4,7: 41:10, whllo 

J has inon JV3 39:20-33; but tho latter also 
occurs In an E context 40:3.5, only the olnuse 
containing It is cut out and assigned to J bo- 
causo of this very phraso. 

E has the prolonged form of tho fem. plur. 
suf. 42:30. as 21:29; 81:0; 41:21; but J 

has the sarao niDlT for |DJV 30:41. 

mV 42:26 E as 45:21; Josh. 9:11; but so J 
27:8; Ex. 12:39; all in Hex. except Josh. 1:11 
D. 

mV 42:21hlaE; butsoJ Deut 31:17,21; ullin 
Hex*.* 

IDT 42:9 E as 40:14bf*,23; 41:9; Ex. 20:8(?). 
24; 23:13; but so J Ex. 13:3; 32:13; Lev. 20:42 
(tbreo times), 45<?>; Num. 11:5; 16:39,40, and P 
8:1; 0:15,16; 19:29 : 80:22; Ex. 2:24; 6:5; Num. 
5:15(?): 10:9(7); all In Pent, except Deut. 

Sqk 18 claimed for J, 48:2.4.20,22: 44:1,25 In 
distinction from 13 E 41:35.49 ; 42:3,25: 45:23; 
but tho former occurs In E 41:35Ma,36,48 bit; 
42:7,10; 47:24 unless the clauses containing It 
aro arbitrarily severed from their context. 

TV and TTH are said to bo used by J of 
going to Egypt 87:26 ; 89:1; 43:11,15,20,22; 44: 
21,23,20. but X'3H by E 87:28; but TV 18 SO 
used In E 42:2,3 and XU in J 42:5; cf. 48:1. 

Tho divino names give no holp to tho critics 
in these chapters, D'rUX occurs once in K 42: 
18, but throo times in J 42:28: 48:29 ; 44:16 and 
'*W Sx once in a J context 48:14, R is in¬ 
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voked to relieve the difficulty in 42:28 and 48: 
14; whllo in 43:29; 44:16 the critical principle 
Is abandoned, which traces the occurrence of 
D'H^K to the particular document in which it 
Is found, and it is confessed that its employ¬ 
ment Is due to tho distinctive usage of the 
word itself. OVlSx is used because Joseph Is 
addressed, who is acting the part of an Egyp¬ 
tian governor. This of course accounts 
equally for 42:18, where Joseph Is tho speaker. 
In 42:28 tho Implied contrast Is between divine 
and human agonoy, cf. 4:25. In 48:14 the spe¬ 
cial appeal is to God's omnipotence. 

Tho attempt to ostabllsh a parallel narrative 
to ch. 42 for J and to chs. 43,44 for B rests on 
very slender grounds. 8natohes of the former 
are suspected In 42:2a.4b,6,7,10^rsq„38, aud of 
the latter In 43:14,23b. 42:2a Is alleged to be su¬ 
perfluous besldo la, which it Is not: 4b Is glvon 
to J hocauso of J1DX and Kip, though theso 
aro found ns well In E; v. 6 bocause of £3 ,l ?t7 
which occurs nowhere else In the Hex., and 
notwitbstandlng the plain allusion to Joseph’s 
dreams In the last clause; "he knew them but 
mode himself strange to them" in v.7 becauso 
of the repetition in v. 8, which, however, Is for 
the sake of adding a contrasted thought, and 
the removal of this clause leaves the following 
words, "spako roughly unto them." unex¬ 
plained. so that Dlllinann llnds it necessary to 
trausposo them after 9a; v. 10 bocauso of 
SsX. though this is cquully found in E; vs. 
27sq„38 for reasons already sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed; 43:14,23b aro cut out of tbolr connec¬ 
tion and given to E, bocausc they flatly con¬ 
tradict tho critical allegation that J knows 
nothing of Simeon's Imprisonment and that 
ho never says El Shaddai. 


2. Chapter 45. 

This chapter is mainly assigned to E on the ground of alleged discrepancies 
with what precedes and follows. How, it is said, could Joseph ask, v. 3, whether 
his father was yet living after his own previous inquiry, 48:27,28, aud Judah’s 
speech, 44:18-34, as reported by J ? The suggestion only shows how utterly this 
cold and captious criticism is out of sympathy with the writer and with the whole 
situation. Joseph’s heart is bursting with long suppressed emotion. He had 
asked about the old man of whom they spake. He can maintain this distance 
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and reserve no longer. With the disclosure “ I am Joseph,” his first utterance 
follows the bent of his affections, “ IIow is my father?” 

Again it is objected that Pharaoh had bidden Joseph bring his father with 
his household to Egypt, promising him the good of the land, 45:17,18; yet, 47:1, 
Joseph announces their coming to Pharaoh, as though he had never heard of it 
before; they petition, v. 4, to be allowed to dwell in Goshen, and Pharaoh grants 
it, v. 6, without any allusion to bis previous invitation and promise. 

But there is no implication in this last act that the first had not preceded it. 
All proceeds quite naturally in the narrative. At the first intimation of the pres¬ 
ence of Joseph’s brethren Pharaoh asks them to Egypt to share the good of the 
land, assigning them no residence, and only offering subsistence in this time of 
scarcity. Upon their actual arrival Joseph notifies Pharaoh of the fact and pre¬ 
sents his brethren to him with the request that they may dwell in Goshen as best 
suited to their occupation. And when this is granted he presents his aged father 
to the king. All is as consistent and natural as possible. 

While the grounds of division are thus flimsy, there are various passages in 
the chapter which are clearly at variance with the hypothesis of the critics, since 
what they allege to be criteria of distinct documents whether in language or in 
the contents of the narrative are here inseparably blended. Their only resource 
here as elsewhere is to interpret these damaging clauses as insertions by K, which 
they accordingly cut out of their proper connection and assign to J as though they 
were scraps taken from a supposed parallel narrative of his. 


Verse la Is given to J because of pDK.in, 
only besides In Hex. 43:31 J, but lb closely 
oonnected with It to E because of jninn only 
besides In O. T. Num. 12:0 E. 

Verse 2 is declared superfluous in its connec¬ 
tion beside v. 10. But It Is not. The action 
progresses regularly. Joseph's weeping was 
heard by thoso outsido, v. 2 , but the occasion 
of it became known subsequently, v. 10 . 

Verse 4b, the sale of Joseph into Egypt is in 
the wrong documont; of course excision Is 
necessary. 

Verse 5 is a singular medley; no two suc¬ 
cessive clauses can be assigned to the same 
documont. The first clause J as 0:0; 

34:7; the seoond. DD’J'pa in' only besides In 
O. T. 81:35 E; the third, sale of Joseph J; the 
fourth, O'nSK E. 

Verse 7a repeats 6b, but D'hSk oocurs in 
both, compelling the critics to give both to 
E and so confess that repetition is not proof 


of a doublet, or else, as Kautzsch proposes, to 
change one D'nbK to nilT and throw the 
blame on K. 

Verso 10. Joseph’s naming Goshen as their 
place of abode Is implied in 46:28 J, where Ja¬ 
cob goos directly thither. It is hence severed 
from Its connection and given to J in whole or 
in part, while its minute enumeration of par¬ 
ticulars is such as is elsewhere held to charac¬ 
terize P In distinction from both J and E. 

Verse 18 is asslgnod to J bocausoof T1171 as 
89:1, and because It repeats v. fl; so v. 14 be¬ 
cause of ’1N1X Sy S3! as 88:4: 40:29, while 
v. 15, a part of the samo sccno Is given to B. 
Wellhausen by comparison with 88:4 trice to 
establish a diversity between J and E In the 
construction of pl?l, a conclusion which Dlll- 
mann thinks “ weak In Its foct.” 

Verse 28 is the response to v. 27, but one 
verso has "Jacob” and must be assigned to E, 
while the other has “Israel" and Is given to J. 
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It is apparent here as in many other cases that the assignment of verses and 
clauses is simply the enforcement nolens volens of an arbitrary determination of 
the critics. No one would dream of sundering these mutually unrelated scraps 
from the rest of the chapter, with which they are closely connected, but for the 
application of alleged criteria which the critics have devised in other places in 
framing their hypothesis. These are carried rigidly through at whatever disturb¬ 
ance of the connection or havoc of the sense, because to abandon them would be 
to give up the hypothesis. The very least that can be said is that this mincing 
work, to which the critics find themselves compelled to resort to so great an 
extent in Genesis and increasingly so in the books that follow, lends no support 
to the hypothesis, but is simply a dead weight upon it. The hypothesis is plainly 
not an outgrowth of this and similar chapters, but is obtruded upon them, and 
the only question is how much lumber of this sort it can carry without sigually 
breaking down. 

Elohim occurs four times in this chapter, vs. 6,7,8,9, in the address of Joseph 
to his brothers. As he is no longer acting the part of an Egyptian, he might have 
spoken of Yah well as consulting for the welfare of the chosen race. But Elohim 
is equally appropriate, since the prominent thought here and throughout the his¬ 
tory of Joseph is that it is God not man who guided the course of events, v. 8; 
60:20. 

3. Ohaptor 46. 

Verses 1-5 are assigned to E except la which is given to J because of 
“ Israel ” and “ took his journey ” J/D’l • This affords an opportunity for creat¬ 
ing a discrepancy. Jacob starts iu E, v. 5, from Beersheba, in J from some other 
place, presumably Hebron, 87:14, and takes Beersheba on his way. It scarcely 
need be stated that the discrepancy is purely the result of the critical partition, 
and has no existence in the text itself. In v. 2 “Elohim” and “visions of the 
night,” E* conflict with “Israel” a mark of J. The difficulty is adjusted by 
erasing the unwelcome name and tracing its insertion to R. 

Verses 6,7 are attributed to P for reasons already considered, VI, p. 191. P’s 
last generally acknowledged statement! is, 87:1, that, in contrast to Esau’s 
removal to Mt. Seir, 86:6-8, Jacob dwelt in the laud of Canaan. And yet here 
follows without a word of explanation the removal of Jacob and his family to 
Egypt; and it comes out in subsequent incidental allusions that Joseph was 
already settled there and married into a priestly family, 46-20,27, that he was 
high in favor with Pharaoh, and it was he who gave his father and his brethren a 
possession in the land of Egypt, 47:7,11. But how all this came about P does not 

• The repetition of thenamo and tho answer *3371 as Gen. 82:11; Ex. S:4 Is also claimed for 
E; but Gen. 22:11 can only be assigned to E by manipulating- tho text and expunging mTV . 

t Two Isolated and unexplained statements of Joseph’s ago. when tending flocks. 87:2, and 
when standing before Pharaoh, 41:46, are given to P by some critics and denied to him by others. 
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inform us. The critics are greatly exercised to account for so egregious a gap as 
this. Kayser suggests that P was theoretical rather than historical; Noldeke, 
that R omitted P’s account because it was contradictory to E and J; others, 
because it agreed with theirs. And yet elsewhere R is careful to preserve even 
the smallest scraps of P, though they are quite superfluous beside the more 
extended narratives of E or J, e. g., 19:29, and if we may believe the critics he is 
not deterred by inconsistencies. 

The list of Jacob’s family, vs. 8-27, is a critical puzzle. It is in the style of 
other genealogies attributed to P, and has expressions claimed as his, viz., 
Paddan-aram, v. 15, “souls,” vs. 15,18,22,25-27, “came out of his loins,” v. 26. 
And yet it has its doublets in P, Ex. 1:1-5; 6:14-25; Num. 2G:5 sqq.; Israel, v. 8, 
is a mark of J; and, as Kayser afllrms, it has too many allusions to J and E to 
admit of their being explained as interpolations. Thus, v. 12, “ Er and Onan, 
etc.,” refers to 88:9 J; v. 18, “Zilpah whom Laban gave to Leah,” aud v. 25, 
“ Bilhah whom Laban gave unto Rachel ” to 29:24,29* E; vs. 20,27, Joseph’s mar¬ 
riage and sons to 41:50-52 E.f 

But it is alleged, VI, p. 12, that “P’s statistics seem inconsistent with the 
prophetic stories.” This is based on the assumption, which even Wellhausenf 
repels, that every individual person named in the list was born before the migra¬ 
tion into Egypt. Such an inference might indeed be drawn from 46:8,26 strictly 
taken. But to press the letter of such general statements into contradiction with 
the particulars embraced under them is in violation of the evident meaning of the 
writer. So 46:15 rigorously interpreted would make Leah to have borne thirty- 
three children to Jacob in Paddan-aram, one of whom was Jacob himself. Zilpah, 
v. 18, and Bilhah, v. 25, bare their grandsons as well as their sons. Benjamin is 
included, 35:24,26, among Jacob’s sons bora in Paddan-aram, though his birth 
near Ephrath is recorded hut a few verses before. The numerical correspondences 
of the table, a total of seventy, the descendants of each maid precisely half those 
of her mistress (Leah 32, Zilpah 16, Rachel 14, Bilhah 7) suggest design and can 
scarcely be altogether accidental. And a comparison of Num. 26 leads to the 
belief that regard was had to the subsequent national organization in constructing 
this table and that its design was to include those descendants of Jacob from 
whom permanent families or tribal divisions sprang rather than those who 
chanced to have been bora before the descent into Egypt. It need not surprise 
us, therefore, if we find a few names of those who were still in the loins of their 
fathers, Heb. 7:9,10, at the time of the migration. It is no departure from the 

• It is with tbo view of quietly evading this difficulty that Wcllhausen and Dllltnann 
absurdly sunder these verses from tbo rest of tbo chapter and givo thorn to P. 

♦ Also v. 16 Dinah to 30:21, if Kayser and Sohrader are correot in referring ch. 84 entire to J. 

t Compoafttcni d. Hemleiuht, p. 61: "This list once and agaiu bursts through the historlo 

bounds of Genesis." Critical consistency requires this admission from those who assign 8? :2 
aud 41:46 to P, VI, p. 1, or this document will be in conflict with Itself. 
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usages of Hebrew thought to conceive of unborn children as included in the per¬ 
sons of their parents, 46:4b. 

This view of the design and character of the list relieves it of all difficulty 
that four sons are ascribed to Reuben v. 9, but only two 42:37; that, v. 12, 
Hezron and Hamul, grandsons of Judah, are included as substitutes for his two 
deceased sons; and that, v. 21, ten sons of Benjamin are named, though, 43:8; 
44:22, etc., he is called ;* nor does it matter that some of those who are here 
spoken of as sons of Benjamin were really his grandsons, Num. 26:40; 1 Chron. 
8:3,4. 

The divine names in this chapter are grouped together in the opening verses, 
vs. 1-8. “The God of his father Isaac,” v. 1, and “the God of thy father,” v. 8, 
together with the worship at Beersheba are in evident allusion to the altar built 
there by Isaac and the divine manifestation and promise there made, 26:23-25, 
though it is at variance with critical theories that E should thus refer back to J. 
Had God revealed himself, v. 3, as “ Yabweli, the God of thy father,” it would 
have seemed eminently appropriate. But “ the God of Isaac ” is a designation 
equivalent to Yahweh. And there are special reasons for using the term 
from its association with the name Israel here significantly employed, from its 
allusion to 85:11, where the promise was given on his return to Canaan, which is 
now emphatically repeated as he is about to leave it, and from the meaning of 
the Highly One with its assurance, just then specially needed, of omnipotent 
protection and blessing, and a like assurance is involved in v - the God 

of creation and of universal providence. 


4. LANGUAGE OF P.+ 

Old WORDS. (8) pK VI., p.117. (4) iHOt? 8ect. 

(1) Bnai sec VI., p. 117. (2) 5101 VI., p. 117. 7, Lang, of P. (5) DIN ]13 Sect. 7. Lang, of P. 


6. LANGUAGE OF J.t 


Old Words. 

(1) 1317 trade In grain. Sect. 10, Lang, of E. 
12) Kip meet, befall, 42:iH; 40:1 J; 42:4 (so 
Dill.); Ex. 1:10; 6:8 E; Lev. 10:10 (later addi¬ 
tions to) P. Hip Gen. 24:12; 27:20 ; 44:29; 
Num. 11:23 J; Gen. 42:29: Ex. 8:18: Num. 28: 
3sq.,16sq. E; Num. 86:11 P. (3) 13) HI. recofl- 
nize. Sect. 10, Lang, of J. (4) b)K5? Sect. 10, 
Lang, of E. (6) kSi 1 ? Gen. 48:10 J ; 'SlS Gon. 
81:42 E; Deut. 82:27 J, all in Her. (6) D^S 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (7) K13K Sect. 10. Lang. 


of K. (8) *W Sect. 6. Lang, of J. (9) nSlUU 
V„ p. 151, note. (10) Tip Sect. 7. Lang, of J. 
(11) D'l'J) K57J Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (12) 0*5? 
V., p. 154. (18) nS’^n Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (14) 
nnp v„ p. 166. (16) NJ Seot. 5, Lang, of J. 
(18) mn Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (17) DXff V.. p. 
166. (18) mp3 Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (19) 

8ect- 8, Long, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) pOK 42:88 ; 44:29 J; 42:4 (so Dill.); Ex. 
21:22,23 E. 


• |(3pn the vounoest. 42:13,15, etc., denotes relative not absolute age. and has no reference to 
size. Kehoboam Is called lyj young, 2 Cbron. 18:7, when be was upwards of forty years of age. 
12:13. Though Benjamin was tenderly treated as the youngest of the family and Jacob’s dar¬ 
ling, It must not bo Inferred that ho was still In his boyhood, 
t The numbers are those of Hebkaica, VI., p. 11. 


* The numbers as VI., p. 14. 
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(2) see above under oh. 42-44. 

<3) pSo soe above under ch. 42-44 (on 42: 
27,28). 

(4) 48:8; 47:12,24; 50:8 J; 46:19; 46:5; 50: 
21; Ex. 10:10,24; 12:37; 82:16,17,24.20 E; Num. 
14:3,31; 18:27 JE; Gen. 84:28 R; Num. 81:9,17, 
18 (later constituents of) P. 

(5) nononn 19:16; 48:10; Ex. 12:39 J; all In 
Hex. 

(6) mOT 48:11 J; Ex. 16:2 E; all In Hex. 

(7) '3 48:20; 44:18: Ex. 4:10,18; Num. 12:11; 
Josh. 7:8 J; all in Hox. 

Rare Words. 

(1) CD'Sb' 42:8 J, all In Hex.; “besides only 
Aram, and in late book*, but it may hero be a 


technical word traditionally preserved, since 
it agrees remarkably with Salatlt or SUM*, the 
name of the first ruler of the Byksos in Egypt," 
Dillmann. 

(2) niBtp 42:7J; 42:30E; fem.plur.nowhere 
else. 

(8) nnnox see under ch. 42-44 (on 42:27,28). 

<4) pp 42:88; 44:31 J; all in Hex. 

(6) 43:9; 44:32 J; all in Hex. 

(6) non 48:83 J; all in Hex. 

(7) HIK'D 43:12 J; all in O. T. 

(8> pDBD 48:23 J; all in Hex. 

(9) 303 48:80 J; all In Hex. 

(10) pDKnn 48:81; 46:1 J; all in Hex. 

(11) PUK'D 48:84 (throe times) J; all in Hex. 

(12) ODJJ 44:13 J; all in Hex. 


6. LANGUAGE OF E.' 


Old Words. 

0) 1317 buy grain. 8ect. 10, Lang, of E. (2) 
D^n referred to E by rule. (8) j3 _l ?J) Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J. (4) Vj’ V.. p. 184, Lang, of J. (6) 
D'nbK explained above. (8) Q'ty V., p. 164, 
Lang, of J. (7) '31K Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) SjID 42:9,11,14,16,30,31,34 E; Josh. 2:1; 6: 
22.23 JE; verb Sjl Joeh. 7:12bis J. 

(2) IDB'D 40:3.4,7; 41:10; 42:17,10 E; Lov. 24: 
12; Num. 15:34 P; all in Hex. 

(3) rro SCO under ch. 42-44. 

(4) b'yj 81:38; 42:86 ; 43:14; Ex. 28:26 E; Gen. 
27:46 JE; Lov. 26:22; Deut. 82:28 J; all in 
Hex. 

(6) Sn31 45:3; Ex. 16:15 E; all in Hex. 

(6) 45:11; 47:12; 60:21 E; all in Hex. 

(7) Din 46:20 E; all In Hex. except Dout. 


(8) 3)0 45:18,20,23 E; 24:10; Ex. 88:19 J; all 
in Hex. except Deut. 

(9) IJJ 46:24; Ex. 16:14 E; all In Hex. except 
onoo In Deut. 

Rare Words. 

0) 33 41:35,49; 42:3,25 : 46:23 E; all in Hex. 
(2) D'33 42:11.1981.33,84 E; all in O. T. 

(8) jn3 42:16,16 E; all in Hox. 

(4) 'll (in an oath) 42:16,16 E; all in Hex. 

(6) pajn 42:19.33 E; all in Hox. 

(6) ^3K 4281 E; 17:19P; all in Hox. 

(7) Hiy 85:3; 42:21btt E; all in Hex. except 

Deut. 

(8) p'So 42:23 E; all in Hox. 

(9) mX 42:86 Ws E; all in Hex. 

(10) H'HD 45:6 E; Lev. 18:10,24 P. 

(ID JJID 46:17 E; alllnO.T. 

(12) nisSn 46:22 Ms E; all In Hex. 

(18) DO 46:28 E; all in Hox. 


SEO. 12. 47:1-60:26. 

1. Chapter 47. 

The critics here again try to produce two divergent accounts by their usual 
method of making the part stand for the whole, and arranging successive inci¬ 
dents against each other as though they were variant reports of the same transac¬ 
tion. Joseph first presents five of his brethren to Pharaoh, that they may state 
their occupation and have an appropriate residence assigned them. He then pre- 


• The numbers as VL, p. 16. 
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sents his father causa honoris tor a formal Interview * This is all natural enough. 
But the critics will have it that there was but one presentation, viz., of the 
brothers, vs. 2sqq. J, or of the father, vs. 7-11 P. Then the words “ as Pharaoh 
had commanded,” v. 11, with their evident allusion to vs. 5,6, make it necessary 
to sunder these verses ;t vs. 5b,6a are given to P and vs. 2-5a,6b retained for J, 
whereupon it is urged as the result of this dissection that what J calls, v. 6b, “ the 
land of Goshen ” P calls, v, 11, the land of Rameses, though this latter expression 
occurs but once and is an equivalent designation drawn from the chief city of the 
district. 

Moreover v. 12 must be assigned to E as the fulfllment of the promise, 45:11, 
though E had not recorded the arrival in Egypt. This deprives the contrasted 
passage, vs. 13-26, of its proper connection and the difficulty is to find out where 
it belongs. The criteria of J and E are so intermingled in it that Dillmann thinks 
it necessary to assume that it was written by J on the basis of a previous narra¬ 
tive by E, which may originally have stood immediately after 41:65, and that it 
has been worked over by R.t Wellhausen takes it to be part of a supposed narra¬ 
tive by J parallel to that of E in ch. 41. 

Verse 27b must be assigned to P as it has his characteristic expressions, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it is duplicated by Ex. 1:7 P in violation of the critical 
rule so urgently enforced elsewhere, and notwithstanding the fact that it must 
then be severed from 27a, with which it is closely connected, (since “ Israel ” and 
“ land of Goshen ” are marks of J), and attached to v. 11. 

The mention of Jacob’s age? and the term of his residence in Egypt, v. 28, is 
plainly preparatory to vs. 29-31, his charge to Joseph respecting his burial; but 
as he subsequently gives a like charge to all his sons, 49:29-33, a doublet is once 
more assumed, and the former given to J, and the latter to P. 

Thus a well arranged, well connected narrative is tom to shreds, set at vari¬ 
ance with itself, and thrown into confusion for the most trivial and inconclusive 
reasons. 


• The critics say, VI., p. 20, that Jaoob as tho head of the clan ought to have been presented 
first. They may settle that matter with the historian, or if they please with R. The sons wore 
the active mombors of the family, and the reason gtvon In tho narraUvo ltsolf for tho order of 
procedure Is sufficient, cf. 84:5,11,13. 

t Tho proposal to substitute the LXX. for tho MaasoroUo text of 47 *.«. VI.. p. 19. would oer- 
valnly not bo mado by an unbiassed critio. Dlllmann's motive in it Is obvious enough. Tho 
LXX. have here, as so frequonUy elsewhere, rearranged the text for reasons of tholr own. which 
In this lnstauce are quite apparent. In order to bring Pharaoh's answer into more exact cor¬ 
respondence with the request of Joseph's brothers, flb Is mado to follow immediately after v. 4, 
and then a clause is Inserted to prepare the way for v. 5. 

t 47:2S J manifestly alludoa to E 41 -M. This and many similar facta, o. g., 40:28 J linked to 
40:5 E, are consistent with Dlllmann's view that J was aoquaintod with E, but not with that of 
Wellhausen that they were entirely Independent. 

t The lnoon8istencloe charged, VI., p. J», have already been answered, VL, p. 2C«. 
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2. Chapter 48. 

This chapter fares no better. The continuous narrative of Jacob’s blessing 
the sons of Joseph is parcelled into fragments. “After these things,” v. 1, is a 
mark of E, but as the preceding record is not from E, it is hard to tell what is 
referred to. “ Israel ” is a sign of J; 2b must accordingly be cut out from the 
connection to which it belongs, and be tacked on to the previous chapter. El 
Shaddai and other critical marks require that vs. 3-7 should be given to P; it 
thus becomes a disconnected fragment severed from its appropriate introduction 
and from the rest of the scene, in which it has its proper place. The remainder 
of the chapter is sadly split up by the alternate recurrence of “Israel,” a mark of 
J, and “ Elohim,” a mark of E ;* and after all the aid of R has to be invoked to 
account for Israel in vs. 8,11,21, where the critics themselves shrink from adhering 
to their own test. 

“ The composite character of this chapter ” is thus argued, VI, p. 25: “(1) 48:1 
= 47:29”; but they belong to different occasions. “(2) v. 8 says Israel saw the 
children of Joseph, while 10a tells us, he could not see”; but if “ Israel” is a 
mark of J, vs. 8,10a and 11 belong to the same document, moreover while he 
saw Joseph’s sons he could not tell who they were. “(3) vs. 15sq. break the story 
of the crossing of the hands”; they merely complete the statement of Jacob’s 
action before proceeding to say how Joseph interrupted it. “(4) v. 20a = 19 ”; 
not so, v. 19 is an explanatory statement to Joseph, v. 20 the formal blessing pro¬ 
nounced upon his sons. The following *• differences ” are alleged: “(1) according 
to E, Jacob is sick in his last days; not so in J. (2) J alone has the story about 
Joseph’s oath. (3) J alone has the auecdote about the crossing of hands. (4) 
According to E, Joseph only receives Jacob’s blessing, no other of the children, as 
J gives in ch. 49. (5) Jacob’s blindness is known only to J.” This simply 
amounts to saying that if a narrative be divided into two or more parts, one part 
will not contain what is found in another part. 

By the same species of legerdemain Wellhausen and Dillmann claim that 48: 
22 is at variance with 84:25,26, and in the next breath confess that it agrees with 
vs. 27-29. 

The following divine names occur in this chapter: El Shaddai, v. 3, with 
allusion to 85:11; Elohim, vs. 9,11,20 with reference to general providential 
blessings; DVfWil “the God » before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God who fed me all my life long,” is but a paraphrase of Yahweh; 
Elohim, v. 21, Jacob dies, but God will be with his descendants. 

• Wellbauaon, who hero shows himself less heroically consistent than Dillmann, gives vs. 8-7 
to P. but all the rest of the chapter to E. affirming that It shows everywhere the peoullaviUea of 
E and that Israel can no further be considered a mark of J. 
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3. Chapter 49. 

40:1-27 is referred to J, not as composed by him, and consequently not on 
grounds of diction and style, but as a pre-existing writing incorporated in his 
work, which is inferred from previous allusions to what is here said of Reuben, 
v. 4, cf. 35:22, and of Simeon and Levi, vs. 5-7, cf. 34:30. It is especially urged 
that the latter conflicts with 4S:22 E, where Jacob says to Joseph, “ I have given 
thee one portion (D3t£f) above thy brethren, which 1 took out of the hand of tlie 
Araorite with my sword and with my bow.” It is said that Jacob could not have 
spoken of the capture of Sheckem by his sons, which he so severely reprobated, 
as though it were his own act. This difficulty has been long felt and there have 
been various attempts at explanation, e. g., that ’flfTp 1 ? took was a prophetic 
preterite (Tuch), or that Shechem is not referred to, but some other district whose 
capture is not recorded (Kurtz), or that the allusion is to Jacob's purchase. 33:19, 
which he may subsequently have had to defend by force of arms. Kueuen sup¬ 
poses the same allusion, and proposes to read “ not with my sword and with my 
bow.” Josh. 24:82; John 4:5 and the word show tlmt some transaction at 
Shechem is referred to. While Jacob deprecated and sharply censured the action 
of his sons, it nevertheless was the act of the clan of which lie was the head ; but 
the property so acquired he gives not to those who participated in the deed, but 
to Joseph as a mark of special favor, and au earnest of bis future inheritance in 
the land of promise. 

The critics try to fix the age of this blessing of Jacob on the assumption that 
it is a vatidnium post eventum. Tuch refers it to the time of Samuel when the 
tribe of Levi was iu ill-repute; Ewald to that of Samson the famous judge from 
the tribe of Dan, Kuobel to the reign of David, Wellliausen to (he period of the 
schism and the rival kingdoms of Judah and Joseph. Dillmaim seeks to make it 
all square with the time of the judges. But the fact is that it is impracticable to 
find any one period, when this blessing could have been composed with the view 
of settiug forth the existiug state of thiugs. The sceptre in Judah found no ade¬ 
quate fulfilment until the reign of David: and from that time forth the consider¬ 
ation enjoyed by the tribe of Levi was such that it could not possibly have been 
spoken of in the terms here employed. So that Kueneu in despair of finding any 
one date for the entire blessing supposes it to be made up of brief sayiugs which 
circulated in the tribes to which they severally related. But the censures passed 
upon the first three evidently prepare the way for that of Judah. The prominence 
given to Judah and Joseph are clearly intentional, not accidental, and several of 
the blessings would be insignificant or unmeaning, if taken by themselves and 
disconnected from the rest. 

The structure and contents of this blessing make it impossible to explain it 
as a vaticinium post eventum. What is said respecting Levi compels to the 
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assumption that it is pre-Mosaic. A dispersion resulting from their priestly rank 
could not after that be spoken of as a sentence for the misdeed of their ancestor. 
The whole blessing is only comprehensible as utterances of the dying patriarch, 
modified by personal reminiscences, by insight into the characters of his sons and 
by their very names, with its ejaculation of pious faith, v. 18 ; and as a forecast¬ 
ing of the future which found its fulfilment at separate epochs and in unexpected 
ways, and which, while clear and sharp in a few strongly drawn outlines, is vague 
in others, and has no such exactness in minute details as suggests actual histor¬ 
ical experience. 

The mechanical rigor with which Dillmann adheres to the test furnished by 
the name “ Jacob ” appears from his sundering v. la from its connection and link¬ 
ing it with vs. 28b-S3, which is given to P as the alleged doublet of 47:29-31, 
though this in reality describes a different scene. The emphatic iteration in vs. 
29-32 as in the original account of the transaction referred to, ch. 23, shows the 
stress laid by the writer on this initial acquisition of a permanent possession in 
the land of Canaan. 

The divine names and , both suggestive of omnipotence, occur in 
v. 25; and mn’ in v. 18, where Jacob gives expression to his own pious trust. 

4. Chapter 60. 

We are told that there are two distinct and varying accounts of Jacob’s inter¬ 
ment, VI., p. 20, J’s vs. 1-11,14, conducted by Joseph with great pomp and an 
immense retinue, and P’s vs. 12,13, in which all his sons and no others take part. 
J’s narrative is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. He gives no account 
either of the death (49:33 P) or the burial. Joseph goes with a great company to 
bury his father: he comes back after burying his father; but of the actual burial 
nothing is said. The only account of that is in the verses that are cut out and 
assigned to P. Kautzsch finds a doublet in 10b and insists that there are three 
distinct places of interment representing as many variant narratives, the thresh¬ 
ing-floor of Atad, Abel-mizraim, and the cave of Machpelah; only it so happeus 
that this last is the only place at which any burial is spoken of. Joseph’s report 
of his father’s language, 60:5, does not precisely correspond with 47:30: but as 
both passages belong to J, no fresh argument for partition can arise, however it is 
to be explained. 

Verses 15-26 are assigned to E on account of the repeated recurrence of 
Elohim, notwithstanding the two-fold statement of age, vs. 22,26, such as is 
always elsewhere given to P, and two phrases which R is credited with having 
inserted from J, “ spake to their heart,” v. 21 as 84:3, and 14 the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,” v. 24; in the passages assigned to E 
no promise is given of the land of Canaan to any one of the patriarchs. The 
proof of unity arising from these frequent cross-references from one document to 
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the other can only be evaded by using the critical knife and invoking the agency 
of E. 

P records the death and the interment; J the embalming, the funeral proces¬ 
sion and the return from the grave; E the subsequent apprehensions of Joseph’s 
brothers and his generous treatment of them. And yet these extracts from sepa¬ 
rate works, as they are said to be, match as perfectly as though they had come 
from the same pen, and the continuity of the narrative is as accurately preserved. 

The divine names are, v. 17, “ the God of thy father,” which sufficiently 
identifies the God whom they served, and Elohim, vs. 19,20,24,25, where the con¬ 
trast is each time that of the human and the divine. 


B. LANGUAGE OF P.« 


(l) 'll? 'O' 47:8,9,28, but onoo beside In Hex. 
25:7 P. (2) nm« Scot. 6. Lang, of P. (3) 71*U> 
roil Seot. 9, Lang, of P. (4) "UP Sk Soot- 5, 
Lang, of P. (6) [,13 (for O'Bb V., p. 162. (8) 
D'fty Vip 28:3; 86:11; 48:4 P, all In Hox. (7) 


•pH# Tini Soot. 5. Lang, of P. (8) iV HI. 
Soot. 2, Lang, of J. (9) pD Scot. 7, Lang, of 
P. (10) Op Sk '[OKH Scot. 7, Lang, of P. (11) 
yil Soot. 8, Lang, Of P (6:17). (12) Soot. 

6, Lang, of P. 


6. LANGUAGE OF J. 

The words attributed to J with scarcely an exception occur also in E. 


Old Woh dr. 

(1) 1H3J1 Scot. 0, Lang, of J (also In E). (2) 
D1 with pera. pron., Seot. 6, Lang, of E. (3) 
Dl-Dl 24:25,44 ; 48:8; 44:16; 46:34 ; 47:3,19; 50: 
9; Dout- 82:25 J; Gen. 82:20; Ex. 12:31,82; 18: 
18; Num. 28:25 E; Num. 18:3 P. (4) fifty V., 
p. 155, repeatedly In J and E, also In P 48:6. 
(6) K3 8ect. 5, Lang, of J (also E and P). (0) 
0*17 V., p. 154 (also E and P). (7) HipO Seot. 6, 
Lang, of J (also E and P). (8) SuS;) Sect. 11, 
Lang, of E. (9) 8ect. 11, Lang, of J (also B 
and P). GO) 13i? trade In grain. Soot. 10, Lang, 
of E. 01) H2H Seot. 4, Lang, of J (also E). 
(12) Sill Scot. 8, Lang, of J (also E). (13) HOIK 
V., p. 153 (also E and P). (14) pi Sect. 8. Lang, 
of J (also E). (15) p-Sp Soot. 5, Lang, of J 
(also E and P). 06) [H 16:8: 27:11; Ex. 6:6: 8: 
22; Num. 23:0 E; Ex. 6:12.30; Lev. 10:18,19; 
Num. 17:27 P; Num. 81:16 (latest constituents 
of) P. 07) jn KXO Sect. 8, Lang, of J (6:5-8). 
(18) IDn PBty Seot- 7. Lang, of J (also E). (19) 
*33K Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E. once P). (20) 
fVty Soot. 8. Lang, of J (also E, once P (WelL) 
Ex. 7:23). (21) 'Jty3 ;»1 Sect. 6, Lang, of E. 


• The numbers are those of VI., p. 19. 
i Nos. 27-31 are based on Gen. 49, which wai 
dlotion. 


(22) JKO 8ect. 10. Lang, of E. (28) TU Seot. 4, 
Lang, of J (also B, onoo P Num. 6:6). (24) Kip 
happen Scot. 11, Lang, of J (also E and P). (26) 
IK also E and P Ex. 12:44.48; Num. 20:6; Josh. 
22:31. (26) 1PK also E and P Num. 6:18,19.22, 
24Ms,27. (27)t nt?p also E and P. (28) *[10 
Scot. 10, Lang, of J (also E). (29) pi 8eot- 2, 
Lang, of J (also B). (30) j)1 Seot. 6, Lang, of 
J (also B). (31) niK Sect. 6. Lang, of J (twloe 
In Hex.). (32) H13 26:25 ; 50:5 J; Ex. 21:33; 
Num. 21:18 E. (33) S^K 50:10.11 J; 27:41 JE; 
Dout. 84:8 P all In Hex. (34) DUT explained 
above. (36) DCDBf 49:23 J (not oomposol by 
him); 27:41 JE; 60:16 B; all In Hex. 

New words. 

(1) 1X3 (or IX*) 80:88; 88:15; 48:9; 47:2 J; 
Ex. 10:24 E; all In Hex. 

(2) nOO 47:31; Ex. 7:28 J; 48:2; 49:83 cut 
out of an E and P oontext and ascribed to J; 
all In Hex. 

(3) pi 60:10,11 J; Num. 18:27,33 P; Num. 16: 
20 S(Dill.), Editor of Lev. 17-26 (Well.); aU In 
Hox. except Deut- 

(4) -pn 48:17 J; Ex. 17:12 E: all In Hex. 
not composed by J and does not represent hia 


*4 
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Rare Words. 

(1) njHD 47:4J; all Id Hex. 

(2) OflN 47:25,18J; all In Hex. 

(3) TITO to CKmceal 47:18; Josh. 7:19; all in 
Hex. in this sense. 

(4) mi 47:17 J; all in nex. 


(51 XH 47:23 J; all in Hex. 

(6) C3in 50:2.3 J; 50:26E; all in Hex. 

'Affflf ?*y6ficva. 

(1) nnS 47:13 J; all in Hex. 

(2) JjJi 48:10 J; all in 0. T. 

(8) SDfr PI.’48:14 J; all in O. T. 


7. LANGUAGE OF E.» 

The words attributed to E with scarcely an exception occur also in J. 


(1) DTlSx explained abovo. (2) pan Seel. 8. 
Lang, of J. (8) D'«7 V., p. 154 (Lang, of J). (4) 
OJX Sect 5. Lang, of J. (6) DOK' Sect 7. Lang, 
of J. (6) NtfJ forolvt Sect 6. Lang, of J. (7) 
S3 Sect 5, Lang, of J. (8) 3^n Sect. 10. Lang, 
of J. (9) Sect. 11, Lang, of E. (10> DPJ 
Seel. 2, Lang, of J. (II) qt3 Sect 11. Lang, of 
J. (12) aS 33T Sect. 9, Lang, of J. 


Np.w Words. 

(1) D'tfSe' 50:23 E; Ex. 34.-7 J: Ex. 20:5 JE; 
Num. 14:18 R; all in Hex. except Deut. 

Rare Words. 

(1) SSs PI. 48:11 E; all in Hex. 

(2) PJT (verb) 48:18 E; all in Hex. 

(3) SDJ (QA1) 50:15,17 E; all in Hex. 


CONCLUSION. 

We have now completed the critical study of the Book of Genesis and may 
pause at this point, while we sum up in a few words the results of our investiga¬ 
tion. The critics claim that the alternation of divine names in this book is best 
accounted for by the assumption that Genesis is compiled from different docu¬ 
ments. each using its own particular term for God; and when the partition is 
effected on this basis, each is found to have all the marks of separate authorship, 
its own peculiar diction and style, its own plan and purpose, and a conception of 
the history and of religious truth peculiar to itself. IIow far does the reality cor¬ 
respond with the claim which they make V 

The interchange of divine names can, as we have seen, be readily accounted 
for in every instance from the significance and general biblical usage of the names 
themselves, while it cannot be brought into harmony with the hypothesis of the 
critics. In repeated instances Yahweh occurs where by the hypothesis it ought 
not to be, as 16:1,2; 17:1; 20:18; ch. 22; 28:21, and if DiJimann is right in 
referring cb. 14 to E, in 14:22. Eloliim and El Shaddai also occur in inconven¬ 
ient places, 4:25; 7:9; 43:14, and require the separation of what is most 
closely united, as 33:5,11; ch. 48, etc., etc. 

In spite of the utmost efforts and the most ingenious devices it is imprac¬ 
ticable to make out the continuity of the documents. By dint of picking out 
available clauses here and there and sundering them from their proper connection 
a shift is made to carry J’along through the flood, and P through the early history 
of Abraham, R’s conduct in preserving these scraps being explained by his reluc¬ 
tance to omit even the most insignificant portion of his sources. But this has to 


• The numbers arc thoso of VI., p. 24. 
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be abandoned in the lives of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, where the most enormous 
gaps confessedly occur in each of the so-called documents. And everywhere in fact 
it appears that one document implies or expressly alludes to what is stated only 
in another; so that Dillmann maintains that J made use of E, and Jiilicher that 
P drew upon both J and E; and indeed an unbiased consideration of the facts 
shows that they are all so closely bound together by mutual references and impli¬ 
cations as well as by conformity of plan and purpose, that they cannot by possi¬ 
bility have been independently conceived and written. 

In the attempt to establish the separateness of the documents large use is 
made of what the critics are pleased to consider parallel narratives, but which are 
not such in fact. Gen. 2 is treated as though it were a second account of the 
creation, when it is really a sequel to Gen. 1 preliminary’ to the fall, Gen. 8. 
God’s subjective purpose to send the flood. G:7, is confounded with his declaration 
of that purpose to Noah, 6:13, his acceptance of Noah's sacriflce, 8:20-22, with 
his consequent covenant with Noah, 0:1 sqq., as though these were identical repeti¬ 
tions implying different narrators: and so in numberless instances. Successive 
parts of the same transaction, or different elements entering into its constitution 
(e. g., the human and the divine, 30:37 sqq.; 31:7 sqq.. or different motives for 
Jacob's journey, 27:42sqq.,46, or for the hatred of Joseph, 37:4,8) are converted 
into variant accounts of the same thing when in fact they are mutually consistent 
and supplementary. This has been carried by Wellhausen and Dillmann to the 
utmost extravagance by means of so-called doublets, every emphatic repetition or 
enlargement being so considered and held to be an indication of some imaginary 
parallel of which only these occasional snatches survive. 

Parallels are further found in totally distinct events, which differ in the 
actors, times, localities and circumstances, but have some general and easily 
explained resemblance. The resemblances are first paraded in proof of identity, 
and then the differences as so many discrepancies in the several accounts. Dis¬ 
crepancies are further multiplied by isolating passages and needlessly interpreting 
them at variance with their connection, every evidence of consistency being arbi¬ 
trarily thrown out of the text as a harmonizing addition by R, e. g., 7:7-9; 18:1; 
15:7; 16:8-10; 26:1,15; 35:9, etc., etc. 

The most capricious and inconsistent conduct is attributed to R, such as is 
an impeachment of both his honesty and good sense. He is held responsible in 
fact for everything that is at variance with the requirements of the hypothesis. 
And on the supposition that such a person really existed and did the work 
ascribed to him, it is quite impossible to form any intelligent notion of his 
methods or his aims. We are told that in some places he carefully preserves 
minute fragments of his sources, though they are a superfluous repetition of 
what has already been more fully stated in the lauguage of other documents, and 
yet elsewhere he freely omits large and essential portions of them. In some 
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places he preserves unchanged what is represented to be plainly antagonistic, 
while in other places he is careful to smooth away discrepancies, and to give a 
different turn to variant passages by transpositions or by insertions of his own. 
He sometimes keeps his documents quite distinct in language and form, at others 
he effaces their peculiarities or blends them inextricably together. All these 
offices must be assumed by turns in order to carry the hypothesis safely through; 
but whether such a bundle of contradictions was ever incarnate in any actually 
existing person, the only proof of his existence being that these contradictory 
things are alleged about him, every one may judge for himself. 

The diversity of diction and of religious conception, which is claimed for the 
so-called documents is as fallacious as the other arguments urged in proof of their 
separate existence. Formidable lists of words and phrases are massed together 
as the peculium of this or the other document. And the first impression produced 
by marshalling so vast an array naturally is that this is a very significant circum¬ 
stance indeed. But it only needs a patient examination of these details with the 
lexicon and concordance, and a careful scrutiny of their real bearing, to show that 
they are absolutely devoid of significance for the purpose for which they are 
adduced. 

Words are not to be mechanically counted but intelligently estimated. They 
are signs of thought; and that the words vary with the thought to be expressed 
implies no diversity of writers. A writer does not forfeit his identity because he 
uses words in one place which he has no occasion to employ in another. A very 
large number of words occur in J and E which are not found in P, and a consid¬ 
erable number in P which are not in J and E; but the reason is obvious. It 
should be observed at the outset that the words credited by the critics to particu¬ 
lar documents require not a little sifting. A thorough examination shows that 
many of them recur in other documents likewise, or are of very rare occurrence 
even in that document to which they are assigned, and consequently are either 
not peculiar to it or not characteristic of it. These are plainly of no moment 
from any point of view. 

But besides this, all that is assigned to P in Genesis, ch. 1-11, apart from 
genealogies is the creation, 1 : 1 - 2 :8, and what is regarded as his account of the 
deluge in chs. 6-9. The great proportion of the words here classed as peculiar to 
P occur in no other P section of Genesis; then why should it be accounted 
strange, if they are not found in any section of J ? They belong to the descrip¬ 
tion of grand and world-wide events affecting all orders of animated beings; and 
why should they be expected to recur in narratives of the every-day life of indi¬ 
vidual men? The terms for God’s covenanting with Noah recur when he 
covenants with Abraham. Those that respect the sex and species of animals 
recur in the ritual prescriptions dealing with such subjects. But many more 
technical terms of the ritual are to be found in J, Gen. 1-11, e. g., soul (= 
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person), Dip east, ant <K>ld, DilB' ptf onyx stone, rib , Dr? 1 ? &reod, 

dwt, ruro cocrt, Tiy «k’n, GOTO cherubim, fjrOQ offering, M, 
fade, O’JD NBO lift up the face (4:7), JlKtOH sin, nilD door, Tltf curse, 
jty X&) bear iniquity, ffln» OS /ace of Yahweh, tent, HJpD cattle, 

JH8TO brass, *?rD iron, TVlD clean HIV. dove, JVT olive, rOTD altlir, fltyft 
offer, ft*?)}; burnt offering, nfl’J HH sweet savour, |»» wine, nV*W nakedness. 
This list of words common to the J section of Gen. 1-11 and to the ritual law, 
and which are not found in the P portion of these chapters and for the most part 
in none of the sections assigned to P in. Genesis, might be yet further increased. 
It shows, if critical arguments have any value, that the former has as much claim 
as the latter, or even a greater claim to be regarded as of one piece with the ritual 
law. The J sections of these chapters really offer more points of contact with the 
diction of the ritual law than the P sections do. And in respect to the genea¬ 
logies, it has already been pointed out, V., p. 162, that ch. 6 is as closely bound 
to chs. 2-4, J, as to ch. 1, P. 

In the rest of Genesis, chs. 12-50, two chapters are assigned to P, viz.: chs. 
17 and 28, the former recording the institution of circumcision, in which the 
phrases of the ritual law are to be expected, the latter the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah with legal precision and formality. The promises of ch. 17 and the 
transaction of ch. 28 are repeatedly referred to, and, as is natural, in language 
borrowed from these chapters. Apart from these chapters and passages based 
upon them, P is confined to genealogies or brief statements for the most part of 
the patriarchs’ removals, or of their ages or death. The entire narrative portion 
is given to J, or divided between J and E. Of course the words and phrases 
appropriate to such matters as are assigned to P are found in P; and such as are 
appropriate to ordinary narratives are found in J and E. With such a distribu¬ 
tion of the material it could not be otherwise. It requires no assumption of a 
diversity of writers to account for it. In one chapter only, ch. 84, the critics are 
compelled by the allusion to circumcision to allow P a share in the narrative, and 
the result is instructive. The diction of P is there indistinguishable from that of 
J, and the critics are utterly at sea as to the lines of demarcation. It has further 
been shown that the paragraphs recording the removals of the patriarchs are 
more closely linked to J than to P; that ch. 17, P, is indissolubly connected with 
the preceding and following chapters of J. of which it is an indispensable link, 
and that it owes all its alleged peculiarities to its position in this ascending 
series; and that the statements of the ages of the patriarchs cannot all be 
referred to P without doing the utmost violence to the connection. In fact the 
critics are in the habit of playing fast and loose with a criterion which at times is 
their sole or chief dependence, and at others is disregarded entirely. While they 
profess to trace documents in a great measure by the connection of their several 
parts, they in numerous instances sunder what is most intimately bound together 
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by necessary implications or express allusions, thus nullifying their own principal 
clue and invalidating their own conclusions. 

The two forms of the divisive hypothesis in chs. 12-50 are tossed on the 
opposite boms of a dilemma. The supplementary critics, who recognize but one 
Elohist and accordingly regard E as a part of P, can establish no criteria, by 
which to distinguish it from J. The documentary critics, who find two Elohlsts 
by separating E from P, leave for the latter only incoherent and unrelated frag¬ 
ments tom from their proper connection, which are without reason assumed to 
have once constituted a distinct document. 

Between J and E scarcely any discrimination is attempted in point of diction 
beyond HITT of one and the other. The “ special characteristics,” 
whether in thought or language, by which E is said to be distinguished from J 
are considered, V., p. 171, and shown not to be distinctive at all. The alleged 
theological differences between P and J are also considered, V., p. 182, and shown 
so far as they actually exist to be involved iu the meaning and usage of the 
divine names. Do not the facts of the case accordingly compel to the conclusion 
that the divisive hypothesis has no rational basis whatever in the Book of 
Genesis ? 

It has been my object throughout this discussion, so far as it has now pro¬ 
ceeded, to examine with candor and thoroughness all the arguments in favor of a 
critical division of Genesis. I feel, as I stated in my first paper, no antecedent 
repugnance to such a division, if it can be fairly proved and apart from the revo¬ 
lutionary and destructive consequences, which are ordinarily deduced from it. 
But so far as I can see, the case is not proven. In spite of all the critical clamor, 
and the scholarly names arrayed on the side of the divisive hypothesis, I see no 
good ground for abandoning the old traditional belief of the unity of Genesis. 
And if the divisive hypothesis cannot maintain itself on literary grounds in Gen¬ 
esis, it cannot do so anywhere. In the historical portions of the Pentateuch 
that follow and in the Book of Joshua the analysis proposed by the critics is far 
more complicated, and simply amounts to forcing through a hypothesis considered 
as already established. It very plainly gathers no strength as it proceeds. 

In the legislative portion of the Pentateuch the question turns no longer upon 
literary criteria, but upon an entirely different principle: are the institutions and 
enactments of the Pentateuch the growth of ages or the product of one age and of 
a single mind ? It is here that the battle of the Mosaic authorship must be 
fought. Meanwhile the investigations thus far conducted justify at least a nega¬ 
tive conclusion. We have examined the so-called anachronisms of the Book of 
Genesis, and find nothing which militates against its being the work of Moses. 
It is plainly designed to be introductory to the law. And if that law was given 
by Moses, as has always been believed and as the Scriptures abundantly declare, 
then Genesis, too. was his work. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

By Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College in the City of New York. 


II. Candelabrum Sanctorum and Liber Radiorium of Gregorius 

bar 'Ebhraya. 

In continuation of my contribution to No. 3 of the Miltheilungen des Akade- 
misch-Orientalistischen Vereins zu Berlin (Berlin, 1890), I publish here two further 
short texts on geography by the same author. The first is taken from M'narath 
QudhSe 1 , and is intended to accompany and to explain the chart I published in the 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, May, 1888, 16sqq. 2 

For the first text three MSS. were available: 

B. Ms. Berlin, Sachau 81; fol. 37a.—of the year 1403.3 

P. Ms. Paris, Syriaque 210 (Ancient Fonds 121); fol. 36a.—of the year 1404.* 

C. Ms. Cambridge University Libr., Syriac 21; fol. 29a—in a good Jacobite 
hand, if I remember aright, of the XVTth century. 5 

Although this text, with the exception of the last section on fountains and 
rivers, runs parallel with \\ 3-6 of the text published in the Miltheilungen , it seems 
to be of sufficient interest to deserve publication by itself. One section on the 
river Sumbation, I have omitted entirely, as it is found word for word in the fol¬ 
lowing extract. 

For the second text I have had also three MSS. at my disposal. 

B. Ms. Berlin Sachau 85;. fol. 14b.—probably of the XVIIIth century. 

P. Ms. Paris Syriaque 213 (Ancient Fonds 129); fol. 10a. fl 

O. Ms. Bodleian Or. 407; fol. 16b.—of the year 1576J This text covers, sub¬ 
stantially, the same ground as the two preceding ones. We can see from this 
how it was that BE. was able to compile so many works. 

I have printed the texts as I have found them in the MSS. It is impossible, 

iCf. Hebraica. in., p. 249. 

* Id tho Cambridge MS. the map Is much moro distinct. A good many additional names can 
be mado out. I only noto ( Proceeding!, p. xvU., 22) that tbo lino must read | ^—«a__A> l—j w—s 

» Cf. A Itsl of Plants p. 3. Neither of the other two MSS. contain the list. 

« Zotenborg. Catalogue, p. 161. 

» Prof. W. Robertson Smith, chief librarian In 1889, was kind enough to allow mo the use of 
this MS. 

« Zotenberg, loc. elL. p. 164. 

t Payne-Smith, Catalogue, Col. 557. 
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in many cases, to prefer the reading of one MSS- to that of auother. For that 
reason I have burdened the foot-notes with a full list of variants. Emendations, 
when necessary, have been put into the translation or have been especially men¬ 
tioned in the notes. 

The spelling of the proper names has caused some difficulty. When I have 
suspected a Greek original, I have given the name in Greek; where an Arabic, in 
Arabic. When the name is current in Syriac literature, I have given the usual 
English equivalent. In giving the Greek originals, I have scrupled to depart 
from what I have found in my dictionary; though, at times, the Syriac text seems 
to intimate a different reading, e. g.: 

Tijitplaf— , though one MS. has with a. 

Apamata — l *- V .* s o]. 

Mapeunc —. 

Kal'Kaooc— ,where one MS., however, seems to have read 'o^o . 

Kvaijs— eraaraJ . One MS. has which perhaps = samJ (Ntwf). 
in acc. 

Adpiof—ending in os. One MS. has as; but the Adscensus Mentis also 
has os. 

Eipota— Hop] . 

MaiUTii —cu^|aio. 

The whole subject of the Syriac transcription of Greek needs a special inves¬ 
tigation—for which Duval’s Bar Bdhlul gives ample material. 

The notes I have made as few and as short as possible. The necessary 
information and verifications will be found in the foot-notes to the translation in 
the Millheilungen. There, in the introduction, I have spoken of the authorities 
from whom BE. seems to have taken his information. I am able to add two more 
names here. The one is the celebrated Abu-RaifcSn Muhammad Ben ’Abmad 
Alberuni, the Herodotus of India. Compare, e. g,. the extracts cited by Qazwini 
I., p. 104,17, p. 147, with the account of the 'Quavis as given by BE. and the cor¬ 
responding parts in the Miltheilungen. Whether BE. knew of Beruni outside of 
the citations in Qazwini I am unable to say. The second source is Aristotle in 
his MmupoaoyncA. In the last section of the first extract, on fountains and rivers , I 
have shown the dependence in a number of cases. By what means BE. became 
acquainted with this work, I am not now in a position to explain. The fact itself 
is interesting. 


ON THE POSITION OF THEIR SEAS AND THEIR BAYS. 

That all-encircling sea which is outside of the whole habitable world and sur¬ 
rounds the whole earth is called ’ArAavmdf and ’Q«av<5f. Some call its western 
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side alone 'Qxeav6s. Of this a narrow mouth opens in the western corner to the 
inside, that which is called the strait of Hercules. There, also, are the rrffk of, i. 
e., the pillars of Hercules. This mouth, then, flowing towards the east, widens, 
forming that bay of the ’A<5p;aj Sea which is the Sea of the Romans and the Sea of 
the Syrians. From this bay a tongue goes and becomes narrowed. It passes 
along the wall of Constantinople, and is called the Sea of Pontus. Thus, to the 
south of the ’A 6pla< Sea lie Alexandria and Egypt To the north of it are Constan¬ 
tinople and P6/i7? and the whole land Francia. In it are celebrated islands which 
are fully known to us, as Kinpot, lApos, XI<*, 'P66ot, and ZuuMa. To the east of it 
are the lands of Syria and those of this our sea. 

The ’Q«av<Sc Sea, which is outside of the Herculean pillars, its flowing going 
towards the south, passes by the lands of the western Arabs, and by that Silver 
mountain and (those) Moon mountains , from whose caves spring the waters of the 
river NelAoc, and by the lands of the Abyssinians, and by the lands of the Nubians, 
i. e., by the whole land of the Cushites. At the end of this land there stretches 
out from it a certain small bay towards the north, opposite Egypt, which is called 
the Sea of Reeds, as if it were the end and termination of the great sea.* In it 
passed the children of Israel on foot and Pharaoh was drowned. On account of 
the multitude of mountains and rocks in this bay, ships are unable to ride in it— 
except, perhaps, at day along its banks. That great sea from which this bay pro¬ 
ceeds is called the Red Sea. And this, flowing towards the east, passes along the 
lands of Sh'bha and Saba, and along that land which is simply called the South. 
There are trees and frankincense. At the end of this land the sea which is called 
Red, forms a large bay towards the north, that which is called Persian Oxdf. On 
the western side of this gulf is a city which is called Bapra, and the whole land 
of Babel and Seleucia , and Ctesiphon. On its northern side are all the lands of the 
Persians. On its eastern side are the lands of the Indians. 

The all-encircling sea, also, which is outside of this bay, flowing towards the 
east, passes along the lands of the In dians . At their end it forms a bay to the 
north which is called the Sea of the Indians. To the west of this sea are the lands 
of the Indians; to the east are the lands of the Tibetans. After them come the 
lands of the Chinese. To the north of it are the lands of the Huns, i. e., Turks, 
who are the Mongolians, it being their primitive land from which they have gone 
forth. The all-encircling sea outside of this bay, going further to the east, passes 
the well-known islands of the Indians, called SRNDIB, and another which is 
called Qamir* and the other islands and mountains, from which are brought and 

» Cf. Payne-Smith, ool. 2677. where K. has the same derivation. Tho last Syrian word there la, 
of oourso, oi^h n . 

• I oannot substantiate this pronounolatlon. V&qat, L t p. 21. 11, gives Qumair; Bdnaud, 

RdaUon da vtyOQa, etc., text. p. 94, 8prenger. Et-Uafudfi . Meadxna of Gold. p. 18S, Dlmlfcjl, 

CotmooraphU, p. 19, 2, give Qumar. BE. can have reference only to Cape Comorin. Ptolomaeua, 
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exchanged these sharp and costly and aromatic spices, , Jjuli 

jyiU, etc.; and also precious stones, etc. 10 

And so, stretching from east to north, it passes the lands of the Tibetans and 
Chinese and the land of the Huns which we have mentioned, and the land of the 
Iberians and many lands which are waste, and mountains which are inaccessible. 
It passes, then, by a great and black mountain which is in the north, and along 
the plains of the Caspians and the land of the Alanes. There it forms a bay 
from north to south, that which is called WBNG U in the language of that place. 
So, stretching from the north towards the west, it passes along the lands of the 
Scythians and the cities of the Bulgarians, and all Francia and the land of 
Audalus of the Arabs, where in our days the Franks rule. It comes to an end 
near the pillars of Hercules, from where it had commenced. Thus, the whole 
inhabitable world becomes like unto an island within the all-encircling sea, which 
encompasses the earth as a crown does the head or a girdle the loins. 

From this chart which we have drawn, one can look at the inhabited world 
as in a vision, it being divided into seven rtJfiara. (One can also see) the position 
of every land and every sea inlet which is derived from that all-encircling sea. 
In the land of the Iberians there is one lake which exists of itself, and stands in 
no connection with the all-encircling sea—so that one commencing at some well- 
known place on its banks and going all around it, would be able to reach the 
place where he commenced 12 were it not for that great river, which is called ATL, 
which pours its waters into this lake. This lake, on account of its greatness and 
extent, is called in books and in common parlance a sea and not a lake. Ptole- 
meaus calls it 'Vprcavia Sea. In our days they call it . To the west of this 
sea is the gate of Iron, 18 and the plains of the Caspians and Sharw&n and Taberis- 
tdn; to the south Great Armenia; to the east the lands of the Iberians; to the 
north that great and desolate black mountain which is at the end of the earth, 1 * 
i. e. BN. 

ON LAKES. 

Lakes are those (seas) that do not unite with that great sea '0xtavof. They 
are many in the habitable world. But those which are known to us are as fol- 

Gtoqr., vii., J, 69, K o/iopla 6 k$ov koI ir6?u{. Qazwlnl L, p. 171, 9. Etho, Kotmographic, p. 602- 
Masudi (Sprengor, toe. dt.) says expressly that It Is not an Island 1 Tho confounding of this name 
with that for Carabodja (Ibn Khordftdhbeh, ed. de Goeje, p. 68, 13) Is well-known. See Yule, 
The Book of scr Marco Polo, 11.. p. 318. 

» Relnaud, toe. cU., p. 7eqq. 

u Of. PAOS, May, 1888, p. xvill, note 13. DimlSql, p. ||*T, 18. Y&qQt, L, p. 20,16. Peschel, 
GuchlchU tier Erdkunde*, p. 100. 

» Qazwlnl, 1., p. !.o,7. 

u Pliny, vl.,2,611. 

“ Warren, Paradise Found, 135sqq. 
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lows: the lake of ApamaeaP and that of Tiberias,™ and that which is called 
Mapf<£iri(f ) 17 near Alexandria, and that lake of Qenessareth™ where—as they say 
—are no fish because its waters change three times a day. From it wells up 
pitch in the form of a bull without a head.*® Not by iron nor by stone can it 
be split or broken. It can only be soluted by stagnant waters and menstrual 
blood. And (there is) that lake in Armenia which is called Arkistia, i. e., ArsrwJi 
and other lakes which are in Adhorblgan and in the lands of Persia, and countless 
others.*® 


ON FOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. 

Above we have spoken of two kinds of vapors*®—one dry and cloud-like, 
the other volatile and moist. Each one of them is either above the earth or 
within it. That cloud-like one above the earth produces winds and moves 
the air. (The one) within the earth moves and shifts the earth and produces 
earthquakes according to its strength. That volatile one above the earth, i. e., 
in the air, causes rains and snowfalls, etc.; within it (i. e., the earth) it causes 
fountains to flow. Those vapors, however, which are within the earth, if they 
possess sufficient power to rend the earth and their fullness Is great, produce 
rivers.** But if their fullness is small, they produce fountains. If they are 
between the two, they form pools. In case they have not sufficient power to rend 
—if they flow, they are called rivulets; if they do not flow, wells. Most foun¬ 
tains flow from the north on account of the great mountains which are there. 


«s Strabo, xvl., 2, §10 (ed. Kramer, p. 289,7.) The spelling of the name—with a toaic—Is very 
curious. 

i« We have here the unusual form ending In wf Instead of lac. 

i- Strabo. xvlL. 1, fi 7. 

is Thero Is evidently some mistake here, as BE. has Just mentioned the Lake of Tiberias ! 
In his Adecevsus .Mentis, he says the same of the Cherith (1 Kgs. xvlL, 3.6, of. MUthcUunocn da 
Acad.-OrUnlal. Veretnt, No. 3. p. 36. I believe that is also the oorrect reading here. Cf. also 
Aristotle, McUorologtca, II., 3,139. ZDPV.. II., p. 113sqq. 

i» I have only now (September) had a chanco to look into Guy lc Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems. On p. 66, I see that the Persian traveler, Nftslr-i-Khusran (1047) makos a similar 
remark. Lo Strange (ibid., p. 66) refers me to Josephus. B. J.. lv.,8. fi 4-a passage which I ought 
not to have overlooked when I wroto Mltthctlunoen, etc., p. 86, note 2. Rvldent)y BE. has drawn 
on Josephus for his description of this lake. The pass ago reads: rpif yap icaor/jr iplpac ttjv 

imfdveiav at/Aaaerav^ _rijf plvroi aofa/.rov Kara rr <>?./a pfpr) B6Aot? pekaiac availluetv , 

al Si Irivijxovrai rS, re XW° * a ' 1 rf > rabpoic axrf&mf napar/Jpiai -«of iv ippqvUp 

ywaixuv alpan sal olpip SiaXvauoiv o!f pSvoic fi *ei. Cf. also Ritter, Enlkundc, xv„ 1, pp. 
732, 730. 

M Arist. Meteor., li., 4, 11. Ilepi Si rvcvpSruv Xiyupev, ?.a,16vrec apx’/v ri/v elpuphtp, i/plv 
Tjiri KpSrtpov. iart yip Sbo el6>j rijf hva&vpi&otoc, of r/ ptv vypi, rj it typo. Cf. Ibid, 

16. Lagarde. Analecta Syriaca, p. 141, 13sqq. Sprenger, ELMaSudCs . Meadows of Gold, p. 

231. Qazwlnl, 1., p. 189. 

« Cf. Olymplodorus to Aristotle, Meteor., J.; xil., fill. KpTvov sal renap ov rt> ard yve lx ,,v 
rt)i> ipxfr’ Si&Qopm Sta rd rScov. 6 piv yap norapoc art, pey&f.rx rryv f, n H oxd pot par. 

(Meteor., od. Idelor I., p. 262.) 
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Many are the fissures in the mountains. They are like the pores of a sponge. 2 * 
From every side waters flow from them downwards. And that rivers which are 
very great arise from great mountains® i 8 seen from the fact that ’Apdf« 2 « the 
great river come3 down from Mount Jiapviaoc which is in Asia. 25 From this 
mountain, also, comes the ’IvxWc, that one which is greater than all (other) rivers. 
The river *ao<s flows from Mount Kafoacoc 26 and runs into the TUvrof. And that 
this mountain is higher than all the summer mountains of the east 27 is known 
from the fact that only during the middle third of the night is the sun invisi¬ 
ble. 28 From nvtfm, the mountain in the west, flow the Tapryoo6c and the larpoc, 
the great rivers. From the mountains of the Scythians flow rivers which are 
very great. From among the Cushites commence the rivers Aiyuv and Nttr^f. 2 * 
From that silver mountain rise, the rivers Xpeptrn® and Nettoc. Pishon, as the 
Pentateuch testifies, is that river which waters the land of the Indians which is 
called HaiDtlA. Oih6n, i. e., Nile, is the river that waters the land of the Cushites 
and Egypt and the west. It is also called “ the Black." The Tigris , narrow and 
rushing, waters the land of Persia and the north; and the Euphrates waters the 
land of Babel and Maish&n, i. e., Basra. 


Ray. The whole inhabited world—as if it were an island—is encircled by 
the sea ‘fouavis, that (sea) which commences at the Islands of the Blessed and at 

« Arist. Ucttor., 1.; xlll.,112. Oi yap opeevoi Kai irfatol, rbreoi olov oreiyyoc rwvdf ireueptp- 

6/ttvoi- 

u AriBl. MtUcr.,U xlil.. 811. Kal xXeiarot Kai piyiaroi rrorapol freovotv « ruv peyiaruv 
bpuv. ibid, 814. 01 piyiorot ruv rrorapuv ik ruv ptyiaruv Qaivovrai fclovrcc opuv. 

i* Ariel. Meteor., I., xlil., »18. 'E* pb ovv robrov jdovotv akloe re reorapol eat 6 B iurpos Kai 
6 Xoiceri/s eat 6 ’Apdfjjf. 

» Arist., Meteor., 1.; xlil., *16. ‘E< pb ovv rij 'Act? reTjXcroi piv Ik rob Uapvaaov KaXovpivov 
faivovroi plovre f flpou ( eal ptyiaroi rrorapol, rovro Sopowytirai re&vruv that pfyiarov bpoc ruv 
irpdf rijviuri/v *ff<papiv$v. Cf. Olympiodorus. loe.cit.p. 248. Ptolemaous. Oeogr., V.. ch. xlU., 
188.6,9. On Parnassus-ParopamiBus, set' In addition to Mittheil. dee Acad. Orient. Vereint, No. 8, 
p. 37. note 3, Ideler's note in vol. I., p. 462 of his cd. of the Meteorologiea. 

m Arist., Meteor., i.: xlil., 817. ’E* it rob Kawiaov 4Wot re frlovoi xoZXoi ....Kalb facie. 

«1 have translated literally. The expression " jural madhneb* qallAyfl" = ruv (i. e., bpuv) 
irpif rip, iu rip, tepcriiv. Cf. Arist.. Meteor., 1.; xlil., 817. *0 it Kabmaoc ptyiorov 4poc ruv 
xpbc ripv iu ri/v Qcptvip lari xal xiJ/Qee Kai tyei. See also Olympiodorus ad loc. (loo ett., p. 248) 
and Alexander ((bid, p. 263). 

n Arist., Meteor., 1.; xlil., 818. Xyjptlov it rov pb tyovc brt iparat Kal and ruv Kalovplvav 
(iatiluv Kal eif rip, Upvrjv tlarrXtbvruv, hi i'fiMJvrae r ft vwrb f avrov ra 4xpa pixpi rob rplrov 
pipovc brri re rflf iu Kai rrdhv aerb rift lareipac. 

» Cf. MiUhe(l\ingcn, etc., p. 88, note 8. 

m Cf. ibid, note 4. The text must be corrected accordingly. I have oorrected tho Beth, 
which the MSS. have Into a Kdph. The same correction must bo made MUlhcUungcn, eto., p. 86 
and ibid., note 6. Cf. Arist.. Meteor., L; xlil., 821. '0 poiut it Kai ret pi rip A^brjv. ...6 re 
Xpepirnc KaPabpevoc, bt fif rip, l(u fai dtiarrav, Kal rob NeUow rb }>tbpa rb repurov, U rob 
’Apyxpov KoPavptvov ipovf. Cf. also Ideler's note ad loc., p. 465. 
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that (island) in the west which is called TtoupaV It goes outside of the whole 
earth to the south and passes the Moon mountains from which springs the Nile. 
It encircles the Abyssinians and the Nubians, forming the Sea of the Berbers, 
whose length is 600 miles, and whose breadth is 100 miles. It goes further, form¬ 
ing the Bed Sea —that which becomes narrow and reaches in length 400 miles; 
its greatest breadth, which is the Sea of Needs where the Israelites crossed, being 
200 miles. It goes further, encircling the wilderness of Pdrdn, forming the Sea 
of the Elamites, where the Euphrates and Tigris empty; the length of which (sea) 
is 1400 miles, its breadth 600. It goes further, encircling all Persia and India, 
forming the Sea of the Indians, the length of which is 1600 miles. In it are 1870 
islands—one of which is called Tirani® or Sarandib. It is very great, 1800 miles 
being its circumference. In it are high mountains and many rivers. From it 
are brought the red bAiuvot and scarlet color.** It goes further, encircling the 
east, forming the Sea of the Chinese. It goes further, encircling the north, pass¬ 
ing along the desolate mountains of the Huns and the lands of the Bulgarians 
and Scythians, and Alanes, forming the Sea yafansiv in which are nineteen 
islands of Rptrravia. It encircles Franda and joins again with the Isles of the 
Blessed and T66upa. 

Ray. Here a narrow mouth [strait] opens which is seven miles in breadth 
where are the arfj or pillars of Hercules. It enters and passes in the midst of 
the inhabited world, reaching towards the east a distance of 6000 miles in length 
and-800 in breadth, forming that sea of us western people which is called 'A6piae, 
in the north of which is 'P bps and Franda and Ro^avrua and all Rvpbrq. And in 
its southern part which is called are Abessynians, Nubians, Berbers, and 

Egypt, and Alexandria, and all AAnd in its eastern part which is named 
Sea of the Syrians, is Tyre and Sidon and all Asia. In this are five large islands, 
the smallest of which is Kwrpof, the circumference of which is 200 miles; and 
Zap&Mla) 800 ; and luuAia 500; and K p*m 800 ; and K ipvoq 850; and five small 
ones, 'Piiot, Kvpavoiit)* 5 , 'Z&pof, Eiffoia, xiof, and 262*8 others which are not desig¬ 
nated. 

Ray. The sea n^vroc is in the land of the Scythians. Its length is 1800 miles 
up to Trebizond. 87 Its breadth is 300. From this a narrow tongue passes along 


« PllDiy, iv.. 38. 

>i P. reads Tirnani! 

si cf. La garde. Ru dlmcnta MylMogiae SemUicae, etc., p. 48. OtsammeUe AbAandtungon, p. 
27,8. Gcscnlua, Do Bar AH, L, p. 22sqq. Sachs, Beitrtyt xur Spracf* und AlUrihumsforteAung. li.. 
p. 28. Flolscber in Levy’s Neu.-Meb. und C/i old. WOrUrb., p. 728—all of whloh Kobut, ArucA 
CompUtum, vi., p. 91. should have clt-d. 

m 1. e., r6 2tKt?UK6v rrf?Ayot. This reading must bo restored In the text. 

*»The reading Is quite plain hore. I can only suggest that wo have hero again a mistake— 
for Cos. See oihor readings for tho aamo name MUlheilunoen, etc., p. Si, note 8. 
u in tho Adaeonsu* Mentis (text, p. 8 20) hower 280. 
ti Written Trabizonla; of. the Arabic form YftkO U 1., p. 800. 
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the wall of BvCdvrwv.SB and pours into the ’Atpiac sea. North of this is placed the 
iiawTic, the sea of the Caspians, i. e., of the QNYA. Former men called it 
rtpKavla or of the Iberians. In our days it is called ,y~*. Sea. From it a river- 
tongue empties into the n4vr<* Sea, as the ri 6vrot Sea does into the ’Aipiac, and 
the ’A 6plac into the ’Shuavfy. 

Ray. Lakes are called such as do not unite with the great sea, as the lake of 
Apamaea, Tiberias, and Mapf6r<(c) which is near Alexandria , and that one which is 
void of fisli, Oenessaretk; and that one of ARKSTIA, i. e., ; 39 and that of 

; and many others. The Mautris alone, on account of its size, is called a 
sea and not a lake. 40 

Ray. Pish6n is that one which waters the land of the Indians which is called 
Hawild. The Gihon is the XeiXoc, which waters the land of the Cushites and 
Egypt and is called Shlhdr (black); and the Tigris , narrow and quick, watering 
Persia and the north. The Euphrates waters Babel and Maishdn. 

Ray. In Spain there is a river which flows only during six hours every day. 
And there is there a river which for six years 41 is completely dry, and in the 
seventh sends down much water. There is there a river which does not carry 
down water, but dry sand, which comes down with much force and is impassible 
in a ship or on foot. On the Sabbath day its flowing is withheld. 42 


MYftqtlt, 1..500.2. 

» YftqClf, 1., p.. 513,5. 

«in tbo Adtccnme Mentis he says this of the n6vro(; but see Mtttheilunoen, etc., p. 85, note 5 
‘i The text has S'nln: but we must rend S^Iu, hour*. Cf. MitiheUungcn, eto., p. 12,19. 

** In addition to MUtheilungm, etc., p.38, note 5, of. Josephus, BJ., vii., 5, II. Guy le Strange, 
Palatine wider the Moslems, p. 57. 
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NOTES ON THE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINED IN VOL. II. OF 
EBERHARD SCHRADER’S KEILINSCHRIFTLIOHE 
BIBLIOTHEK.-I. THE INSCRIPTIONS 
OF SENNACHERIB.* 

By Bev. W. Mcsb-Arnolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The notes in this number of Hebraica 1 will be confined to Dr. Bezold’s 
transliteration and translation of the Sennacherib Inscription?. I will, by no 
means, lay stress on minor points, such as, e. g., Col. I. 3, of the Taylor-Cylinder 
where migir ilfini rabfiti should rather be read mi^ir ilani rabuti 
from alcaru to be precious (see MaspSro’s Recueil des trauvaux, n. 82); there are 
many graver mistakes and blunders, which ought to be corrected. We will begin 
with the so-called Taylor- Cylinder, published in I R. 37-42. 

Col. I. 

5. epe5 usati, Bezold (following Hoerning’s rather antiquated rendering) 
translates, (Sennacherib) who restores order, while in reality it means he who ren¬ 
ders support, help, cf. Lt., p. 142, rm. 2 ; 2 II R. 39, 44-5; ZA. iv. 11,15, where 

• Transliterated and translated by Dr. Carl Bezold (pp. 80-119). 

> A review of the first eighty pages will be found in the Proceedings of the American Oriental 
Society for May, 1890. 

*To aavo space I have employed tho following abbreviations, which will also be used in the 
Assyrlan-Engllsh Lexicon, on which we are at present engaged. 

Dh.= Delltzsch, The Hebrew Language (London, ’83). 

Dk.* “ Die Sprache dcr Koitaeer (Leipzig, ’84). 

Dt.= " Wo lag das Parodies f (Leipzig, ’81). 

Dp.« *• Prolegomena (Leipzig, ’88). 

Ds. = " Aisyrische Studlen, I. (Leipzig, ’74). 

Hw.=Haupt, Das Babyl. Nlmrod-Epot (Leipzig, ’84). 

HT.= •• ASKT. 

Ls.= Lyon, Sargon-texte (Leipzig, ’88). 

Lt.- Lots, TUfiath-POeser I. (Leipzig, ’80). 

Zb.= Zimmern, Babyl. Busspsalmen (Leipzig, ’85). 

1R. etc.= The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vols. L-V., prepared for publication 
by H. C. Rawlinson (London, 1881sqq.). 8ee my Rawlinson Bibliography In Johns Hopkins Unlv. 
Circ., No. 72, (April, ’89), p. 60sqq. IR. 87.40 = I Rawlinson, plate 87, lino 40. 

BAS.= Delitzsoh’s and Haupt’s BeUrdge, I, (Leipzig, ’89). 

Guy.O = Guyard’s Notes de lexicographic asiyrlenne. 

KAT.t* KcUlnschriften und das Alte Testament* (Eberhard Sohrador. Giessen, ’83). 

KB. i. and KB. II. = i. and n. Volume of Eberhard Sohrador's KeUlnsehrifaichc Blbltothck. 

PSBA. and TSBA.= Proceedings, or Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology (Lon¬ 
don). 

ZA. and ZK.= Zeltschrtft fllr Assyriologle (Vols. I.-V. 1888sqq.) and Kcllschrlft-forichung (Vola. 
I. and re., 1884 and 1888). 

ZDMO.= Zeltschrifl dcr Deutschen MorgenlOndlschcn OeseUschaft (Leipzig). 

Asrb.= Asurbanlpal; Asrn.= Asurnaplrpal; Esarh.= Esarhaddon; Nebuohadn.= Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar a R. 63sqq.); 8enn.= 8onnaoherlb; Tlgl. Pll.= Tlglath-Piloser (I R. 9-16). 
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ana epefi us&t dumki is correctly rendered by to give gracious help; ib., p. 
14,18 illika us&tuka became to thy assistance; the noun us&tu is derived 
from asti (Hebr. HDN) to support, to help; cf. u-su-u III R. 70,74; whence 
a fl 0 physician, IV R. 32, 34; ZK. H. 4 and ZA. iv. 437; asltu and isltu 
pillar, column, properly support, prop. 

5b stands in parallelism with 5a; Bezold reads alik tappdt aki and 
translates who walks at the side of the law (fortunately adding a query). Hoer- 
ning read alik raa^ar na-a-ki-i who walks at the head of the sacrfcers; 
also see Lt., p. 171; L8., p. 68, below, corrected the text and read alik tap- 
pu-ut a-ki-i, translating it by he who comes to help the weak; Latrille, ZK. 
n. 341, approached another step nearer to the true reading, connecting a-ki-i 
with afcti; while J. Oppert in ZA. II. 329 has alik tab-bu-ut aki quiva les 
senliers de ta rcnumiration ; cf. also Proceedings of the Berlin Academy , 1888, p. 
756 (C. Bezold). The reading and translation aV:d (not akfl !) weak is the most 
natural; but neither tappdt nor tabbflt nor dabbflt is correct; the noun 
is by all Assyriologists derived from the Akkadian tab two, whence Assyrian 
tappu companion, partner? I believe that $apptit (with 0) is the correct 
reading for our passage; tappflt stands for ta$pdt from a verb ^atapu = 
Hebr. to surround, to encircle for protection ; l alik fcappdt aki is he 

who goes to surround for protection the weak; alik ^appdt occurs as syn. of 
nararu to assist and rfi$u to help, in II R. 39, 3-6. 

6. sahiru damk:&ti who undertakes what brings luck to him (Der Gliick- 
verheissendes unternimmt, Bezold); but translate a frequenter of sanctuaries, a 
regular church-goer, from saharu to turn to, to frequent, of. ZK. n. 302; dam- 
fcati plural of damiktu, are sanctuaries, properly places of grace, (aSr&ti) 
damfcati. 

8. Ad la'it cf. I R. 7, No. 9b, in a mul tape’s ina&epe’a noSu ezzu; 
Asrn. 1.19 mula’i$ efcguti, translated by Lhotzky and Peiser burning the 
proud, rebellious, following Ls., p. 62 ad 1. 22 ; also see IR. 27.13a ; li^u hostage. 

9. mu-5ab-ri-V:u za-ma-a-ni, who crushes the enemies (Bezold), but 
mufiabriku does not mean crushing? but he who hurls his thunderbolts against 
his enemies. 6 

12. ell gimir a-fiib pa-rak-ki u-Sar-ba-a (i$u) kakkd’a und hat 
groesser als alter {andem) Bewohner eines Throngemaches meine Waffen gcmacht. 
(Bez.); translate over all the priest kings gave heme the victory ; p ara kku is of 
course to be derived from the Assyrian verb paraku U> set aside, to separate , to 
dedicate, by no means borrowed from an Akkadian noun; we have thus in Assyr¬ 
ian the same as in Greek rlfuvoc from rf/tven, Latin templum for tempuslum from 
the same root tem; parakku is the sanctissimum, ZA. H. 182-4; IV R. 61, 


• Ht. 66, Isqq. ; V R. 87. 30 and 39,81: 39,38 we have tappatu followed by cJrrltu. Hebr. 
my (Lasardc. OMtno. Oelehrt. Nachrichten, '82, 393-403; II B. 83, 76 od.). 

”« Dh. to. 2 cf. niDOiO Bx. xiir. IB; Dout. vx. 8 and xr. 18: Dp. 46; Nbldeke In ZDMO. 40, Tt3 
line 6 and note 3. 

»OnuhtnQ would be mu-iap-rl-ku from DID, at. parlktu vioienee, Bearh.n.47;DeL In 
Lt. 185; also see ZA. n. 354«q. where our passage la translated, he \ctoo does violence to Mt enemies. 

* ZA. ix. 218sqq.; also ZA. iv. 108, 26 where we read m u-u i-ta-ab-rl-ku «a’a-ri-ia; ad 
zamanu enemy = nakru, of. e.g.. V R. 64, 37b; ZK. xi. 280.87 and IVR. 46.14, b, where we haro 
to read za-ma (not ba !)-nu llmnu a wickeAenemy. 
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42a; cf. aSar parakki II R. 28, 44a, and a§ib parakki HR. 35, 51-2 ; V R. 
35, 28; ZA. v. 59,7. 

15b and II44 cr hat t inter meine Fuesse unterworfcn are by no means speci¬ 
mens of classical German ; it ought to be either Assur hat meinen Fuessen unter- 
worfen, or Assur hat unter mcine Fuesse geworfen. 

16. malke Sibyuti slolze{?) Herrscher, proud[?) rulers (Bezold). I do not 
think that there can be much doubt as to the meaning of Sibju or rather 
S i p 9 u 7 

17. dadmc&unu izzibu is a H£1 sentence, a fact overlooked by the 
translator. Kirna su-din-ni (i^uru) ni-gi-i$-$i ediS ipparsu aSar 
la'-a-ri like the Sudinni-birds they fled lonely into the clefts to an inaccessible 
place; sudin nu is explained by Pinches in PSBA. 7, Feb. '82, p. 56 as falcon, 
see also TSBA. vn. 86 ; the proper translation of this passage is, Wee a falcon, 
the bird ( living ) in the clefts they fled at once(!) to an inaccessible place. 

The etymology of nigi$§u has not yet been found ; it evidently is derived 
from ga$a 9 u = ka$a 9 u to cut off, to separate; nigi 99 e are the clefts ; 8 
nigi 99 u is a form like ni- 9 u-(§unu) eza-ement Scnn. VI. 21, from a stem XVI 
a 9 fl; n i n da nu II R. 7,27-7 cf. BAS. I.163, above; ZDMG. 43,199; n a n g i g u 
HR. 20,31 d; nakrutu =ri-e-mu (DI"P) V R. 21, 63ab, cf. ukarri I was 
troubled, from HID, thus properly trouble, sympathy for some, one, then grace; 
nargitu a bowl, II R. 29, 76d; V R. .28, 12. I will not mention naSaddu, 
favorite, beloved, because it is explained as a Nlph’&l-formation, ZA. II. Ill and 
116, rm. 1; ZDMG. 43, 200, No. 9; Dp. 97; nor nanniru enlightener (Asrb., 
Smith 126, 78) and nannaru Asrb. v. 37-8 which Jensen ZDMG. 43, 499, 

No. 7, explains as standing for nanmiru and nanmaru with progressive 
assimilation ; also BAS. i. 166, No. 7; KB. II. 252. 

19. ad in a raabric girre’a in the first of my campaigns , not in my first 
campaign (as Bez.) sec ZA. II. 268 rm. 4. 

22. I should really like to know where Bezold has found the phonetic reading 
ki-vas-su for kara5u encampment; kiras is the ideogram for karaSu.® 

24. (i 9 u) 9 u-um-bi really means freight-toagons, notwithstanding the query 
of Bezold, cf. Zb, 81-2 ; it stands for 9 u b b u, Ilebr. 3V, see Dji. 20 , 12 ; Asrb. 
vi. 22 mentions (i 9 u) 5a Sa-da-di (i 9 u) 9 u-um-bi KB. 11 . 205) and x. 85 
i n a (i 9 u) 9 u - u m - b i (M E 8 ) [KB. 11 . 233). The last ideogram in 1. 24 is not to 
be read par 6 , but Subbupate or Subupate = mulae (Sb. 44; HR. 4, 677, 
Arab, bigal) from the Akkadian 5ugub, while p a r d = mulus; cf. P. Haupt 
in Andover Rev., July, *84, p. 97. 

’ Ht. 26, 611 Sa-pa(I)-gu ; 0 apgu proud, mighty, occurs In Tiglatta-Pilesor I. 68 and 80, III 
88 and V.85 as an cqulvalentof la magtre; also see Ibid., 11.68 and VIII.32; V R. 20.11 ef 
and 10 gh.; ina 81 p 9 I occurs In Asrn. xi. 106 (of. KB. I. 88-9). 

» Zb. 51-5; Guy. 6116; In Ht. 31, 711 = V R. 21 , lib It Is preceded by u rru (from 1> a raru 
tobenarrow; Sonn. in.75 ljur-rl not fca-ri as Bezold reads), and followed by nlgiggu kak 
karl. The plural is either nlglggfttl, II. R10,19-60b: or nlglgge; Ht. 92-3,11.39-10 nlgigg 
bltl, the JV$ ’nSY (Ps. oxxvxu. 3); glggu clefts, we And In Hn. 21,9: II R. 15 (No. 2 ) 5, and of 
ZK. 11 . 6 , rm. 1 ; Sena. iv. 64 mentions tho city of Blt-glggl; Asrb. vi u. 88 sq. wo read: thesol 
diert marched blrlt ige rabuti (through immense forests), gl-lg-ge (through clefts); Dol. In 
ZK. 11 .94sq. translated through lhorns(?T) and Jonson KB. 11 . 220-1 reads (lea nil) lgg {^through 
Iggu reed. 

» Ht. 81,711; Del. SehHfttafcL No. 81 and 173; Dk. 9, rm. 4; Guy. 696 (begin.); II R. 65, CoL 
1 . 20 ; in R. 13, lib ; Senn. ni. 71, v. 23 and 29. 
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29. Read Sa-5u (Hebr. UftVf) instead of buSu and compare my notes in 
Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, ’90; BAS. I. 12, rm. 2 ; 160, rm. 1 and 314 rm. 1; in¬ 
stead of makkuru (Bezold treasures(f)) BAS. 1.12, rm. 2, etc., reads makkubu 
but makkuru also occurs ; cf. ibid 160 ; makkuru is to be derived from “120 
to buy, whence also dam-ka-ru or rather tam-ka-ru a field-laborer, a slave, 
properly one that is bought; the usual derivation from an Akkadian DAM-GAR 
does not hold pood—ad zinniSati libbi ckalliSu see PSBA. (8 Nov., ’81) 
p. 12; KAT> 300 and 304. 

30. (ameluti) rab-kussi(?) amclu) man-za-az pa-ni the chamber¬ 
lains^) the hotly servants[ f); so Bezold. Zb. 46, rm. 2, shows that wc have to 
read (ameluti) mu tire the vassals; cf. IV R. 44,46 and 61a; 62, 50a, also 
mu-tir HR. 51, 31b; ZK. II. 321; the mu-tir pdti are mentioned in II R. 31, 
66ab, BAS. I. 203, 9 ; see also Senn. m. 72 where Bezold (following Sayce) reads 
itti (ameluti) fcur-bu-ti Sepi'ia, while the true reading is itti (ame¬ 
luti) mutir pflti Sepe'ia properly : with those who hinder the access to my 
feet (i. e., to me). The manzaz pani are not different persons from the mu- 
tire, as Bezold thinks, but are the same; manzaz pani stands in apposi¬ 
tion to mu tire and means the highest magnates, properly those holding the 
seat before me, a collective expression like the Arabic Diwan. After the 
mu tire aro mentioned, according to Bezold, the (ameluti) LUL and the 
(zi nn isati) LUL, the male and the female servants (f musicians t ); our trans¬ 
lator simply follows Hoerning; see also Col. III. 38-9. The ideograms have to 
be read n fire u narfiti, the young men and women. 10 

31. The sib«rti ummaniSu are all his tradesmen, all the artisans, not 
all his troops, which would be si 1>irti ummaniteSu; notice also sibirti 
gen. for constr. state (s i b r a t). 

32. muttabbilut ekalluS uSc^amma, and lied away (!) the portable 
things of his palace (Bezold); but that would be unutu muttabilti e k al¬ 
ia tiSu, as wc have in Asrb. vi. 19; Jensen KB. n. 205 Geraeth, das in seinen 
Palacsten gebraucht wurde. How can we reconcile Bezold’s translation with 
such passages as Tigl. Pil. Col. I. 15 ilani rabdti mu-ut-ta-bi-lu-ut 
Same u er$iti the great gods, the guardians of heaven and earth (KB. 1.16,17); 
also IV R. 14 (No. 3) 8; ZA. I. 403; the line evidently means: I led away the 
guardians of his palace. 

37. The Ur-bi are discussed by Dy. 305; also see II R. 39,48 gh.; Asrb- 
ni. 65 and KB. XL 292. 

47. Translate all these (previously mentioned) Aramean tribes, rebellious ones % 
I conquered at once (mitbarifi, not in open battle); mitbarifi is a syn. of 
iSten iS, cf. Rev. d'Assyriologie IX. 13,14. 

61. Ten quarts of wine (10 Maass Wein) is Bezold’s translation of X imeri 
(i 5 u) kar a n i ; but i m e r u is not a quart, but a “1$TT, properly a donkey s 
load ; see Lt. 149 ; Zb. 6, rm. 2; ZA. I. 89, 90 ; iv. 371 sqq. 

Bezold, more than the other contributors, uses a great many unnecessary 
queries, which could easily have been avoided by a careful study of other 


>• It would do the oompilor of the oonveulent Babylonish-AuvrUcte IMeralur no harm to 
read K. 2061, registered on pp.ajW and 284 of bis book; nor would It hurt tho editor of ZA. to 
read Evetta' remarks In ZA. in. 828 or the notes In ZA. a. 418. 
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texts; thus- rimaniS attagiS (nagaSu) 1. 69 really means I scaled like a 
wild bull. 11 

76. We read J destroyed with fire E-EDINA kul-ta-ri, raufiabeSunu; 
Bezold translates their huts ( and(t )) tents, their dwelling-places; but explain : I 
destroyed with fire the E-EDINA (the Akkadian for the Assyrian) kultari, 
their dwelling-places; kultaru being but the Assyrian translation of the Akka¬ 
dian E-EDINA (properly bit-$iri); see also KB. n. 216 ad Asrb. vm. 121 
where Jensen has the correct rendering.—titalliS uSeme means I made like, 
I reduced to flames. 


Col. II. 

7. pin niriia utirma Bezold: I turned my yoke ; Col. IY. 78, he simply 
gives, I turned around, also see IV. 2; translate, I turned the face of my team. 

37. King Elulaeus ana ru-uk-ki (rflki) kabal tamtim innabitma 
ma-ti-Su emid, Ac fled far away into the sea and I took away his country ; but 
I R. 43,13 shows that we must read Sadda-Su emid and translate: he fled to 
a distant place in the zone of the sea and there took up his abode; it is equivalent 
to ebuz markita (Senn. Sm. 67,18); ad 5adda: where, whereabouts, sec Hk. 
9 Col. Ill, 3; 11 , 1 etc., also IY R. 52; it a syn. of Siddu, cf. ZA. iv. 8 , 41; 
10,49. The foot-note on p. 91 ad Col. II. 47 is not correct. §a Minbimmu 
begins a new sentence and has to be rendered, as regards Menahem, etc. 

64 and III. 28 Bezold reads nadan bilti kit(?)ri-e belutiia emid- 
suma ifiat abSini, the giving of my tribute of the submission to my lordship 
1 put upon him and he became subject to me[ f) ; in Col. III. 28 mandattu 
kitrie belutiia is rendered distribute due to my lordship; read kad-ri-e, 
a derivative noun of kadru , present, gift; and translate, the giving of tribute, a 
present to my lordship, Ifixed upon him and he now bears(/) my yoke. 

72. ana AN sil-li esirSu, so Bezold, adding in a foot-note, that Haupt’s 
emendation of AN-fil-li to BAR-$ILLI is thus done away with forever. 
Bezold is by no means the first to have noticed this; it has been corrected, among 
others, by Del. Lesestueck e 8 xvi.; he makes, however, the additional mistake 
in considering AN an ideogram, while it is simply the constr. state of anu 
enclosure, etc . 12 

77. ellamfi’a si-id-ru Sitkunu uSa’lu (i 9 u) kakkeSunu, Bezold, 
their battle array stood against me and they lifted up their weapons. The correct 
rendering is: they arranged their battle-array, appealing to their weapons; cf. 
Col. V. 49, where Bezold—having P. Haupt’s translation (Andover Rev., ’ 86 ) before 
him—translates the same phrase by they let their weapons decide. 

I do not see why in a book like this library of cuneiform texts, published 
chiefly for the use of the "beginner and layman,’’ bal-tu-su-un Col. II. 81 


u rlmanifl a form like fyurSanlfi, abubanlS, San{anl8 from rlmu wildbull, Hebrew 
OtO or bolter Otn, 80 first Houghton In TSBA. v. (’77) 3&5sqq.; Dh. 6, 7; Dp. 16-17 and 23: 
zbka.i 0,742.6; It la a syn. of arl>u (properly the swift one), 10 (fhestrono) and p0ru, Ht. 186; 
II R. 80, lQsqq., nag&iu ia alpi (to ell mb like a bull); = nagafiu 8a rlml; 8 naga8u 8a 
ameli; iggu8 = 1111k. he went, Del. Lesetluccke*. 142a. 

» Compare an-bartum IIR.47,16o; an duraru Khors. 137 = an dunanu V R. 60, 68b, 
etc.; also ZA. iv. 10,38 and Bezold In BtrU Acad. Proc. C88) 768 rm. 8. 
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(literally in their condition of being alive, for baltut-Sun) should not be trans¬ 
lated at all, but rendered in Col. IV. 35. 

Col. in. 

6. Read la ba-ne (not ba-bil) bi-*e-ti u kul-lul-ti, who had not 
committed sin and mischief; ba-ne is the constr. state of the ptc. band; the 
singular being used for the plural as is often the case in such construct connec¬ 
tions. and bHetu, by the way, in royal inscriptions, always mean 

rebellion , this being the sin xar* l^ox*p> against the king. 

15. ina Sukbus aramme u kitrub Su-pi-i. Bezold does not translate 
arammu and §upd. arammu, from urim 1 built, means ramparts, walls, 
thus we translate by casting down , destroying the ramparts and by the attack of 
the Supi, the latter being a machine for besieging a city; cf. KB. n., pp. 13, 
1.16, etc. 

16. ina mit-hu-$u zu-uk SepS (Bezold the hostile onslaught of _(?) 

u pilSi niksi u kal-ban-na-ti 17 ) almi, akftud, etc. Bezold does not 
attempt to translate 16b. The line is very difficult. It says, I surrounded so and 
so many cities ina mitjju^u zu-uk Sepa: with the attack(ZK. II. 281, 2) of 
my zuk Sepfi; III R, 9 (No. 2)7 has mit-bu-uj zu-u-ku Sepfi, see KB. 
h. 26, 7; Delitzsch’s explanation of this expression as = zuk Sep&: by the 
storm of their feet in Lesest? xvi. is impossible. In the annals of Sargon, 1.49, 
we read of 300 (amelu) zu-uk 8ep&; ibid. 1. 124 we hear of the (amelu) 
zu-uk Sepaia 1 i’ my valiant zuk 8ep&. I believe with Winckler (Sargon- 
texts, p. 208) that it denotes a special kind of troops and consider zuk as the 
constr. state of zukkd, the Perm. Piel of zakd to be set apart, to be selected; 
they were the select, best foot-soldiers, zu-ki in connection with narkabtu h 
mentioned in the synchronous history, II R. 65,8 (KB. I. 198) Nabukudur- 
u?urma narkabtu u zu-ki ana i-di birti 8a (mat) ASSur ana 
kaSadi illika; Winckler and Peiser translate it by “Leicht bevoaffnete," light¬ 
armed soldiers. The same word ocours in Asm. m. 58. 60 and 63 (KB. i. 104-5), 
also in S. A. Smith’s texts m. 47, 1.6, amelu zu-ku Sa ekalli. Thus the 
(amelu) zuk 3ep& were probably the same as the Latin evocati, and are equiv¬ 
alent to the $&be tabazi’a gitmaluti of Senn. iv. 9. 

And now the king continues to describe bow these warriors took the oities; 
above all (ina) pid-Si, by breaches, cutting through the wall b whioh surrounded 
the cities j 18 then ina niksi by slaughter, from the well known verb nakasu 
to cut down, to slaughter, u ina kal-ban-na-ti which seems to be a syn. of 
kallabfiti axes, and a formation like dalaban&ti, Nebuchadn. in. 52, from 
dalabu, syn. of rapadu and Sababu, to enclose, to surround. 

20. The king Hczekiah I shut up in Jerusalem like an i$$uri ku-up-pi 
(Bezold, Kaefigvogel), like a caged bird, he meant to say; this is the only passage 


upilflu, a breach, a fissure V R. 88,24»q. from pal a* a to break through, Byr. IVtt.86, 
Stoq. It is R syn-Of lupin, hots, V R.8S.Z6; n B.».S8ab; ZK. XI. ITS, nn. 8; Aarn.xn.6S- 
not ii. 63 as Del. LesesU xvi. has It- and m. UI; 8alm. Balawat, OoL V. 1 klma lellbl Ina 
pllli ugi like a foz in (Ms) holt he went of (KB. x. 186): Delitaaoh and Pelaer do not tranalate it; 
Lyon, Manual, p. 108, reads blllu and says tome instrument or method of attack; aplnl. I 
mu tQated, Aarb. xx. 106; of. alao KB. n. 229 and Bonn. v. S8 (nlie) pagrolunu npalllla 
clearing my way with digieulty through the corpses, a pasoago loft untranaJatod by Beaold. 
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in the historical inscriptions where the word occurs. It is the permansive of the 
Pfel of Cflp, with a passive meaning, like ku§§udu ( KAT l 2 209, rra. 4), etc . 14 

21-3. The bal$ani, here, are not so much the fortresses, as the approaches. 
—ma a$ie abulli mabaziSu utirra ik-ki-pu-uS, Bezold renders this 
and those who came out of the gates of his city, I made them return again. I 
believe this to be an entirely wrong translation and render it thus: and whosoever 
—(driven by hunger and famine)—came out of the gates of the city, I increased his 
sufferings, made him suffer still more . 15 

31. Translate the Urbi and his other faithful warriors, instead of the Urbi and 
his brave[f ) warriors. 

33. ir§d bolati they surrend.ered their arms(t) t so Bezold; translate they 
allowed terror to take hold of them; ad beltu fright, terror, see Dr. 32, Hebr. 

Aram. pn3 to be confounded, frightened. 

35. The g u - u b -1 u stone is mentioned in V R. 32, 27c and Zb. 45, Dp. 132 
have some notes on it. 

36. The kussil nimedu is a portable chair, from “70^, so already 
Norris in his dictionary; according to ZA. in. 327 it is simply an epitheton ornans 
of kussu, see Senn. hi. 76 and iv. 8 where kussfl and kussd nimedu are 
used promiscuously. In our passage Bezold translates a throne chair; iv. 8 
simply a throne and on p. 115 (I R. 7, No. vui, 2) an elevated, high throne ! 

37. uSu or e§u mod; the editor of ZA. might have referred at least to ZA. 

hi. 328 and iv. 108, rm. 3, etc.; while the urkarenu wood— left also untranslated 
by all the contributors to KB. i. and n.—is the Syr. box wood (cf. 

irtanu for iStanu V R. 31, 40); Tigl. Pil. Col. VII 17; Ls. p. 84; Americ. 
Joum. of Philology, vm. 279 ; Ball in PSBA (’89) 143-4; II R. 45, 47, etc. 

47. There is no need to query messenger as translation of rakbu, if one 
knows II R. 39 (No. 5)47 gh where ra-kab(!) occurs as a syn. of mar §ipri; 
also see Asrb. n. 100; ZA. hi. 312, 58; Winckler, Sargon-texte, p. 226, s. v. 
rakbu. 

48-49. kima a$$ari edi§ ipparfiidma ul innamir aSarSu, Bezold 
he fled lonely like an... .nobody saw whither; but innamir is a Nlph'51 and the 
whole line is to be rendered like a a$ 9 ari a byform of i 99 Uri— he fled at 
once, and his trace was seen no more. This is followed by pfin niriia utirma 
and translated by Bezold, that fellow J had (now) subdued I! while its meaning is 
the same as in Col. II. 7-8, IV. 78, etc., I turned the face of my team , I returned. 


i*SeoSb. 133 where wo road SA-PA-RA (strangely alike sapnru ntt) = ku-up l$9uri 

a bird cage; alsoZA. ni. l82(No. 6)1 .2 leu ku-up-pl and pnnBt ku-up-pi. 

uu-tir-ra stands for ut-tlr-ra cf. uttlr Tlgl. Pil. Col. VI. 35 and 101 (= Heb. Tflftl, 
/ 

Arab, yjy') I (nc reeled; lkkibuS (so and not ikkipull). Var.-Su, means Mt suffering ; 

ikkibu stands for tk'lbu from 3*0; const, state Ikkib 0 . g., IV R. 10 , 33. 48: Ht. 119, 6 ; 
isasyn.of maruStu; cf. also II R. 60,13o ik-ki-bu-u-a(J) my lamcntalon, my suffering; ZA . 
iv. 210. 11 Ikkib llanl; KATA 72; Za. 07; ZA. 111 . 238sq.; in ZA. ir. 338, rm. L Pinches, fol¬ 
lowing Jenson (ZA. I. lZsq.) derives It lrom tho Akkadian KN-G IB ; but Jensen, ZDMO. 43, 
202 , corrects his former statement and says ikkibu stands for nlkklbu and this for 
mlkkibu cf. Hobr. 2HO?! so also ure formed, according to Jensen the nouns lkrebu, 
prayer; immoru, Iamb; iptonu meal; and ipjoru, manumission. 
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53. Translate the war cry of my powerful soldiers, and 55sqq. render he gath¬ 
ered the ( statues of the) gods, ruling his country (cf. Dp. 195) into their shrine (i. e., 
§ubte§unu Guy.? 38), embarked them and fled Wee a bird to the city Nagitu in 
the swamps, at the border of the sea. Dy. 324. 

60. Bezold omits to render u-tir-ma I returned, etc. 

62. There can be no doubt as to tho reading na-mur-ra-tum; it is a well 
known word, meaning fury; from namaru to be furious, ferocious, cf. Syr. 
ithnamer to be furious, nimru panther , etc. Guy.2 103, p. 95 ; ZA. n. 116, 
rm. 2; Hebraica, ill. 227; namurratka ezziti ZA. iv. 8, 46; also see Dp. 
184 ; 1C Col. III. 71-1V. 7 is a parenthesis, IV. 8 is closely connected with III. 70. 

72. Bead itti (ameluti) mutir pdti Sepeia (II R. 31, 66b) na-a$- 
ku-ti; see FSBA. I. (April, ’84), p. 151; ZK. ii. 243; $&be tabazia la 
gamiluti are not my unde struct able army but my unrelenting warriors {who give 
no pardon); anaku kima rlmi ckdi pa-n u-u5-fiu-un aqbat means I, 
myself \ like a strong wild ox took their lead, i. e., of the soldiers, not hot ich t cie ein 
Wild ochse ihnen (den Feinden) die Slim. 

75. Translate clefts, ravines, dangerous torrents at the slope of the mountains 
I crossed in a chair (a§-tam-dib (“or aStaddib cf. Senn., Smith 104, 31 
8unu ana Urukh uStamdibu); ad mi-li-e see KA TV* 565; Syr. meli’a 
flood. 

78sq. aSar birka manabtu iSa <;ir aban Sadi uSibma translate, 
wherever my knees had a resting place, i. e., wherever I could xoalk. 

80. me sunadi ka$uti ana fuminia lu aSti, Bezold and others, the 
water of the cold mountain springs I drank for my thirst. I suppose it never 
occurred to them that such was no hardship, but rather a most refreshing drink in 
an eastern country ; the passage really means and even turpid, warm water I 
drank for my thirst. I was satisfied even with such a miserable drinking water; 
cf. Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 96, rm. 4; J. Haldvy in ZA. II. 437 sq. 

Col. IV. 

9-10. Translate my veterans accomplished under great difficulties (SunubU) 
the entrance into the steep, narrow passes; cf. Heb. HJ/pD valley, Syr. , 

Arab, bufc'atun from a root to they were passes full of seams and 

fissures ; ad 1.12, see II R. 32, 9 ; Ds. 73; Num. 23. 10. 

30. multabfcu, not translated by Bezold, is a low rebel; cf. I R. 27, 13a; 
see, however, Jensen ad Asrb. iv. 63 (KB. II. 191, rm.). 

36. ina eSiti raati Bezold—after Winckler—translates through the occu¬ 
pation of the country, but eSitu means disorder, anarchy. See Dk. 5, 6 ; Gay.$ 
79. ZK. ii. 83, Tiele translates, feuzub, who had taken advantage of the dis¬ 
order and anarchy of the country to usurp the dominion of Sumir and Akkad. 17 
Also Hebraica, n. 218. 


»• An entirely different stem Is namaru to be dear, to be pure, which may be an old 
Nlph'fll formation of ’araaru. 

it clQ, whence eSitu, Is usually connected with Arab. to coper; but bettor oon- 

neot It with tho Hebr. to make, to do; oi H = to un-do. todUturb. 
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39. Summanu, cf. also Col. V. 74, fetters, from Samu to enclose, according 
to Delitzsch; a form like ramanu—40- ad 5a ida-5u isburu = bilta 
iybat = he helped, sec Zb. 25. 

42 (beg.). Read elldti-Su (not elil&ti(?)Su) Jus forces , from alalu to 
be strong, whence also allu, illu strong; asappifema properly I spread., 
J scattered, KAT? 169, La. 62 and 59; uparrir puburSu does not mean I 
destroyed him completely, but I broke doom his army. 

48. (ameluti) ySbe 5u-lu-ti-ia, not translated by Bezold, are the war¬ 
riors of my royal kingship}* 

52. Instead of Rib(?) to-su-la-ai read dannat-Sula’a, i. e., Sul a'as’ 
fortress ; also see Col. Y. 33. 

56. (mafcazuj Di-in-tu 5a Sula’a may be the district of Sula'a; cf. 
medinatun, properly district, from ; 58. ad ak-ka-ba-ri-na; compare 
Hebr. "133# mouse. 

59. naditu adi mabazani 5a niribi, etc., is the settlement (from 
nadd to settle, to locate) together with the cities at the entrance towards. 62. ad 
mabazu 5a nakidati compare Hebr. shepherd; and the alum 5a 

t a r b i t (63) is the city of the offsprings. 

ad 71. sitti mabazani ana dannati uSerib, Bezold ought have 
remembered I R. 43, 40 sitti ni5e mati5u ana dannati uSeli, cf. Senn., 
Smith, 112, 40. 

75. Bezold’s arbu tam-lji-ri, left untranslated, should rather be arbu 
tamteri (cf. mi-it-ru rain = *1DO); it is the month Tebet, the rainy 
month; cf. the parallel account in I R. 43, 42. In this month set in a k u - u y - y u 
dannu (var. ku-uy-yu dan-nu ikSuduma); Bezold and others render it 
severe, cold weather; Proc. Am. Or. Soc., vol. Xin., p. xxxv, med. translates: 
storm, tempest. The best rendering is that of Jos. Hal5vy, a great [unexpected) 
heat set in; this weather brought about a heavy rainfall, Samutum ma-at- 
tum u-5az-ni-na [the heaven) poured down a mass of rain; the parallel 
account in I R. 43, 43 reads 5a-mu-tum la zi-iz-tum illikma(cf. Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, L 199 sq.; ZA. n. 434 sq.). 

77. Read zunne 5a zunne (var. mfi 5a zunnS) not zunndti as 
Bezold has it, rain upon rain poured down ; following this, Bezold and all Assyr- 
iologists, with the exception of Dh. 15, rm. 2, read Salgu nabli nadbak 
SaddJ adura and translate: [It poured down rain upon rain) and snow. I 
feared the torrents and mountain rivers. But this is wrong. Dh. 15 reads raggu 
(instead of Salgu) and I believe correctly; rag-gu na-afe-li belong together, 
as the parallel account proves, where we find rag-gu na-bal-lum; the raggu 
nabli nadbak 5add6 is the fury of the torrents coming doxonfrom the [Elam- 
itic) mountain-slopes; cf. KB. I. 190, 10 mid-bak 6ad-u; BAS. I. 8, 15, rm. 
13, and 175-6 ; ZDMG. 40, 733, 6sqq.; Hebr. 

80 . ina ki-bit must be of course ina Jyi-bit, from kibitu command, 
and this derived from kebO to speak, to command. 


uiulutu from Sa'alu to decide, to rule ; of. V R. u, u; Ht. 108,11: Zb. W. 
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COL. Y. 

4. afei-Su dub-(?)bu-us-su cf. ZK. 1.319; ZA. 1.392. Jensen considers 

the Assyrian borrowed from the Akkadian, referring to II R. 29, 63 ab, where we 
read Dub-u5-sa = dubu8sQ; cf. also ZA. TV. 111,127-8. Read tuppus- 
su (for $uppuS-8u) literally = pinguis, weak-minded; Talm. $ippfifi, 

ad Ps. cxix. 9, 70. 

5. Translate after Shuzub (the Babylonian, mentioned in Col. IV. 35) had 
been carried off ‘. w 

6. Instead of mulluti limnuti read galle limnuti, evil devils 
they closed their abullani; so Bezold, but read abullate, abullu being 
of feminine gender; see, e. g., ZA. n* 127, 20 abullate-Su 5a-ad-la-a-ti. 

7. ik-bu-ut lib-ba-Su-nu ana epeft kamari(?) so Bezold; but read 
ik-pu-ud libba&unu ana epeS tukunti, their heart planned the mak¬ 
ing of an insurrection; ikpud preterite to kapadu: Hebr. iQp, to plan, 
of., e. g., KB. n. 180 ad Asrb. III. 37 ; IQ LAL is not kamaru, as Bezold says' 
but tukuotu, resistance, fight, insurrection, see Ht. 41,1M; Psalm cxxxix. 21 
where we have to read DDipnDI instead of 'Till), see Psalm xvir. 7. 

8-9. Bezold: Suzubu (amelu) Kal-da-ai ra(?). .(?)dun-n a-mu-u fta 

la i-5u-u bir-ki la-(?)pa-an (amelu) pib&t (mafiaiu) Labiri 

(amelu) a-ra ...ku mun-nab-tu a-mir da-me b & b-bi-lu ji-ru-uS- 
fiu ipburuma; they gathered around Shuzub, the Chaldean, a...., t oho had 
no tree of genealogy ( Stammbaum ), and who had fled before the governor of La- 

hiri, a blood _(?) a villain. —The correct reading of these lines is Suzub 

(amelu) kalda 21 bab-lura 22 dunnamd, 23 6a la ilfl birki 24 ardu 
dagil 25 p&n (amelu) pibat (mabazu) Labiri a-ra-ak-ku, M mnn- 
nabtu, amir dame 27 hab-bi-lu 28 piruSSu ipburuma, around Shu¬ 
zub, the Chaldean, the wicked, the base, who was a weakling, a vassal under the 
command of the governor of Lahiri, the fugitive, the deserter, the sanguinary villain 
they gathered, 

13. anaku ni-tum alme-fiu-ma napfiatufi usika ; some read $al- 
tum, fight, but the parallel passage Senn. Bav. 44 reads ni-i-ti almema 

i» Hebraic*. XI. 218-20; Pinches In P3BA. 0 May, 1884. Bnt see DeL Assgr. Grom., p. 808. 

*• IV R. 2.15 and 80; 7,2: 20. 12; ZK. I. 295; ZA. u. 802, rm. 2. 
ii Another person from the one montloned In 1. 5: cf. Hkbraica, xi. *18. 

« The trace* point to Jjab-[lum]. 

n Compare II R. 28. 68c; ZA. iv. 23 bol. where it is compared to nlfllu. Vie aitfeet; ZA. iv. 
11 , 20 ana mu-ur-rl pl-l-iu dun-na-mu-u i-ia-as-sl-ka, in Vie bitterness of Mi mouth 

the abject man sveohs to thee; It also oocursZA. iv. 15,16; cf. Arab. to be vOe, to be base. 

u Bezold’s translation is unquestionably wrong; P. Haupt in Andover Rev., May, '88, trans¬ 
lates who was a wizard, the cowardly bastard, oombinlng dunnamfi and la la lifl blrki; bnt 
t> i r k u must havo boon to the Assyrian the seat of physloal strength; V R. 86,84b, we read of 
strong oxon 8a la In-na-feu birka-lu-nu whose knees do not pet Mrcd; also see IV R. 9, 88- 
0 a; IV R. 1.30 ina blrki ameli; thus ia la ilfl blrki mean* iMo bad no jAprioil itrtngth, 
was a weakling; tarblt blrkla Is the offspring, product of my strength, 8enn. CoL III. 64 and Ta¬ 
il After blrki tracoscan be seen of the Ideogram for ardu (servant) and dagll (behold- 
Ing), thus correct into ardu dagll y>&n: the servant beholding the face of. Loathe vassal. 
warakku an Intensive form; cf. Talmudio arnkka, pip to run away, 
rt amir dame: bloodthirsty, properly full of blood; amir « Hebr. 101V 
*» Bee, e. g.. Bsarh. Cyl. A. a. 46. 

*6 
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(KB. n. 116 below); I surrounded them with a hostile force y 29 and I threatened his 
life (literally, I made narrow)} 1 The three stem consonants of nitum are JOJ . 

14. lapan u ni-ib-ri-ti innabit, he fled on account of terror 

and need (2) \ so Bezold; but read ni-ip-rc-ti = niprctu from parG, 
Hebr. JHD to cutoff, PT«1 uparr i ’ Col. V. 77. See Zb. 93 and 104, rm. 1.» 

15. Ki-i_ji-ru-uB-Su b a - § i - i cannot mean Da aber ihm dort zu 

wider waren, i. e., As - they disgusted him (Bezold), but as they were behind him, 

followed him— ri-kil-ti is not misfortune but vile infamy, Hebr. instead 

of b a k-la-tu can also be read kil-la-tu. 

16. Is correctly translated by Bezold, having Professor Haupt’s translation 
before him, but unfortunately Haupt did not add a transliteration, and this 
accounts for Bezold’s reading i-ti-u-ma instead of the correct i-bi-5am- 
ina, from b a & u > ifeiS, he hastened (as Hoerning already has it). 8 ' 2 

19. My corrected copy of I R. reads ip-tu(!)-ma they ( i. e. the Babylon¬ 
ians) opened. 

22. u-Se-bi-lu-uS da-'-tu, they sent as a bribe (queried by Bezold) is 
pretty certain ; it is amusing to notice that only six lines below, the editor of ZA. 
translated the same word by payment , wage s, without adding a query, evidently 
having, by this time, fully made up his mind about the meaning of da’tu. 
Jensen translates it by gift, present (KB. n. 186-7 ad Asrb. ni. 13). 83 

23. Bezold writes correctly di-ka-a assemble, from a verb , but Col. 
III. 43 he reads ad-ki with a D instead of p, see also Del. Lescst 8 139 rm. 6. 
Jensen's remark on p. 206 of KB. n. is correct, if he reads dikfl instead of 
dikfl. There are two different verbs in Assyrian, dakfl to overthrow, to crush, 
Hebr. {0*1, while to collect, to cnimble, is d a k fl or better d e V. u (d i k d) Hebr. 
ypn cf.'ll R. 27, 17ab; Asrb. n. 129 and VIII. 71; Tigl. Pil., Col. V. 84, etc., 
ZA. n. 156,17 id-ki-e. 

30. e-5u-ra he harnessed, is perhaps connected with ma-ia-ru (wheel), 
see ad Col. V. 83, and compare the maBburim of Ezekiel. Del., Assyr. Oram., 
2102, (p. 282) translates he brought together, from to collect; also see 

Lt. 117,12 aSuBur = aSur = eBur; Zb. 39; ZA. n. 97, 16, whence eBirtu 
temple and meSiru members of the body, joints ; BA S. 1.175. 

38-9. Bezold reads sid(kid?)-ru ra-bu-u ik-ti-ra, a great aimy(?) he 
collected; Del . LesestA 141, rm. 1, proposes $ibru or kitru; but read kitru 
rabd iktera both, noun and verb, from the same “MID which we met within 


»8ee V R. 19. 81 od; Scnn. Sm. 94 nl-tl-U 11-ma’a tenO’a and p. 133 an-nl’-ma 
(Col. V. flfl). 

*» 8ee Asrb. a. 64 (KB. xx. 168) and of. eilku. properly gtraUs; slku, slktu narrow; Hebr. 
p’XJI, y for 0 on account of p. 

•tNlpretu stands for mlprotu. this for mlpra'tu and that for mapra'tu; ltlsa 
syn. of pl-rlt-tum (from the same verb parflj, hafltu and Suttu = toanf, oppression; e. g., 
V B. 28,33ab, see also KB. n. 190 and 192 ad Asrb. rv. 43 and 93, where also Jensen reads wrongly 
n 1 b r e t u, but translates correctly hunger. 

»«Sec n R. 7,10-11 gh.; 27. lOab » ga-ra-ru to run; 29 Rev. &-«gh.= ftru to po; Hebr. ENn 
or tf'n in Pss. 71.12 and 90,10; see Guy. 078; Dh. 82, 8 ; Hebraica, T., 179.9; ZDMO. 40. 728, 4; 
also compare n B. 19. 45-4«b. and IV R. 15.69-61a. 

«• Acoordlng to Delltrsch the three stem consonants aro n*n; 2A.iv. 10,42 we read ma^ir 
da’tl he who takes a MU; also of. Winokler, Saroontezte, xxil. rm. 3 and xxxv. ad p. 104,39, 
kl da-’tu-u-tl ld-din-Bu. 
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Col. II. 75.“ Bczold’s sidru was perhaps prompted by sidirtu, of 1. 48 
which is the Hebr. TTt^, an incorrect writing for Tip • Cf. also Khors. 127, 
ik t e- r am - ra a; Del. Assyr. Gram., $ 109 (p. 302) is wrong in connecting it with 
a verb Kip ; Col. V. 48, see also Del. Assyr. Gram., p. 242, rm. 

39. Occurs an unpleasant mistake, which is not even mentioned in tho 'ad¬ 
denda et corrigenda'; Bezold reads gibSuSun ru-u-ub (matu) Akkadi 
i$batunimma, instead of u-ru-ub. as I R. plainly has it. 

42. ad ana ab&miS seePognon’s Bavian, p. 8; and for in-nin-du from 
TOJJ, see IV R. 7. 54a; Del. Lesest? 95, 10; ZK. n. 390; puburSunu in- 
nindu does not mean they united themselves into one force (sie vereinigten sich 
zu einer Gesammtheit) but their forces were arranged for a battle. 

43-4. kima ti-bu-ut a-ri-bi ma’-di Sa pa-an m&t-ti mitbariS 
. ...tcbtini, like a great swarm of locusts spreading over the country, they 
approached in a fighting mood CBezold); but read §a p&n Satti, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, during spring-time (Haupt), and mitbariS is = at once, a syn. 
of iSteniS. See note to Col. T. 47 ; how will Bczold’s translation suit the con¬ 
text of Col. VI. 12, where he does not know how to translate it ? L.c. speaks of the 
horses whose riders had been killed in the battlo, ramanuSSun ittanallaka 
mitbariS utirra, which means they ran by themselves hither and thither and 
I brought them at once together (to one place, so that they might not run away or 
do more harm). 

45sqq. epir Sepe-Sunu kima zi kabti (cf. Col. II. 11, IV. 68 = im- 
bare IV R. 19,16a; 3, 27; Sonn. Bavian 44, KB. n. 116, below. Del. Lesest. 
Schrifttafd, No. 251; Zb. 94, 11.12-13) 8a dun-ni e-ri ia-a-ti pan Same 
rapSuti katim, the dust of their feet was in front of me like a heavy storm- 
cloud, which covers the gray-colored (erz-farbene) space of the wide heavens; but 
eri-ia-a-ti is one word and 1. 46 is to bo rendered which pregnant with mis. 
chief cover the face of the wide heavens; dunnu = mischief; eri Sti refers to 
eprSti (so read for zi kab-ti) and is fern. plur. of the participle erd heavy, 
pregnant; see Hosea Xiv. 1 and Ps. vn. 15 flTH!. 

55. attalbiSa si-ri-ia-am bu-li-ia-am simat $i-il-ti apira 
raSu’a (Bezold), but read attalbiSa si-ri-ia AM (=rlmi) u-1 i-ia 
AM (rirai), etc., and translate my cuirass, covered with the hide of a wild bull 
and my helmet covered with the same material; b u 1 i - i a from b a 1 a 1 u 1) to ex¬ 
cavate and 2) to be hollow. 

60. (i?u) tartabu is the javelin; my fist is laV-tu-u-a from la^atu; 
cf. Asrb. ii. 12 (KB. u. 166), etc.; Del. Lesest?, p. 142; ZA. iv. 230, 10; Del. 
Assyr. Gram., 1 80, e. 

61. nakire limnuti stands in apposition to gimir ummanati, a fact 
not recognized by Bezold. 

62. Offers one of the worst transliterations and translations. The correct 
text and translation is zar-biS u-mi-iS al-sa-a kima Ramm&n aS-gu- 
um oppressed I roared like a lion, like Ramman (the thunder-god) I raged. 
Bezold has it §arpi& QmeS als&, I advanced (against them) shining like silver 


u Jensen (KB. n. 164 rm. ad Asrb. x. 127) reads correctly Icltru; also see Asrb. xxr. 185 and 
KB. xi. 195 rm. to Asrb. xv. »8. 
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and like the daylight. zarbiS umeS alsa is one of the best known expres¬ 
sions in the Assyrian inscriptions and ought to be known to Bezold . 85 

63. ana Sid-di u pu-ti docs not mean on front and flank, but on flank 
and front; this seems at first an unnecessary remark, but as the book is intended 
principally for the use of such who cannot control the transliterations and transla¬ 
tions, this transposition of front and fiank must be misleading ; the same applies 
to 1.82 sapinat raggi u $ 6 ni crushing foe and friend (Bezold, friend and 
foe),\i indeed 96 ni means friend, good; and Col. VL 52, where the Assyrian 
should be ficde lamassi instead of lamassani fiedani; for §iddu from 
fi a d a d u, see V R. 20, 46 h. 

64. kima tib mebi 8 am-ri; the reading of Sam is certain and needs 
no query; it has been settled long ago by Pognon in his L'inscription de Bavian, 
p. 75; Asrb. v. 95, we read agtl Samru, a wild flood (KB. n. 200-1, and rm. 
11); Tigl. Pil. Col. III. 57 where Sam-riS occurs. 

65. Read ina tukulti ASur beli-ia. 

66-7. Read sub-b ur * ta -Sinu aSkun I brought about their retreat, flight; 
from sabaru to turn; not gubburtaSunu. 

68 . Read u-Sa-kir (not kir) I made precious, scarce, I tJrinned their ranks; 
Ht. 50, 9, S&ph'81 of akaru to be precious; see Haupt in ZK. n. 269— gimri 
(ameluti) pagreSunu u-pal-li-5a uziziS; Bezold leaves this line un¬ 
translated. Render through the mass of their ( the enemies) corpses I cleared my 
way (upalliSa, see note ad Col. III. 16) as if splitting it open; uziziS must 
come from a verb azazu (according to J. Oppert = z&zu) corresponding to 
Hebr. Wl, whence Wn ; others read tamziziS from mazazu. 

71. tukultaSu rabil stands in parallelism with ed-lum pitkudu and 
muma’ir 9 &be 5 u, all three expressions referring to HumbanudaSa and the 
suffix -fiu to the king of Elam; adi (ameluti) rabutiSu are his magnates. 

72-3. Read fia patar 8 ib-bi buraqi Sitkunu u ina har-re (Asrb. 
n. 11; KB. 11 . 166) a 9 -pi instead of 8 imiri(?) as-pi, then continue bura 9 i 
ruk-ku-sa lak-te-Su-nu, which means: whose girdle-dagger was embossed 
xoith gold (= Asrb. n. 12; KB. n. 166-7) and whose wrists were clasped (rukkusa) 
with double (a$pi bracelets of massive gold. Dp. 69 reads b a rre aspi 

b ura 9 i; Ringe, Machwerk aus Gold, from rpn = TV*; cf. Hebr. C|pn . 38 

77. See also ZK 282, rm. 3. 


wzarbll isderlvedfrom zarabu, of.8c.307 ,Ht. 21,809and43,51 (zurub llbbl); 1IR.28, 
60 o; 84, Slab, eto.; Dh. 80,68; ZB.flandTO; Hebr. Job vr.17; Syr. and Arab. Ttf; zarblfl 
is found Ht. 122, 18; Zb. 52; also H.w 51, 5; 50, 2 ibakki zarblf oppressed he wept.—H meg 
like a Hon, tike a beast, cf. Zb. 117 (ad 58 rm. 1); V K. 21,40 It oocurs as a syn. of ne8u; the plural 
Is Qme, e. g., IV R. 5. l-2a flmo muttakputu, eto.; another plural Is flmftmu, which Is 
generally considered a singular formation from DDK; (so Ls. and Del. Lcsests Index); the 
(ImSm cflrl are thebeadsoj the field (Asrb. vm. 109).—al-sa-a stands for ag-sa-a, preterite 
from Aasfi, a syn. of iagamu and Ijababu to howl, II R. 29, 17-19d: So. 318; IV R. 17. 8b 
al-sl-ka IcaUtothee; Hn. 58.15 118(1 *amfl the heaven roared; HR. 51,17 llani mala alsfl 
the gods, at many as I call on (of. ZK. a. 813); ad alsl for al-sl, see E. P. Allen In Proc. Am. 
Or. Soe., Ootober, 1888, p. cxn. and rm. 

» See Col. VI. 3 and Asrb. n. llsqq.; b«rru bracelet from ljararu; acpu double, we find 
la Ht. 91, 66; ZK.a. 39; Zb. 103; rukkusa, clasped, bound, ls a permansive Pl'fl with passive 
meaning like kuggudu (i99uru) cooed bird, OoL VI. 19; Zb. 11.; ZA. v., pp. 4 and 5. Bezold's 
interrogation mark after kuiiudu = cooed in Col. VI. 19 is entirely unnecessary; Col. III. 20 
we had ioouru kuppu; muljl>usu wounded and stamped, ZA, v. 16; nukkusu cutoff . 
Asrb. rv. 74; KB. n. 192-3. 
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78. 5a-mu-turn does not mean heaven, but rath, of. Col. IV. 76; siraani 
are trophies, see also Col. VI. 2; u mun-ni-6u-nu and their arms, I 
scattered over the wide field. 

80-1. Bezold la-az-mu-ti mur-ni-iz-ki gi-mit-ti ru-ku-pi-ia 
ina da-me-6unu gabSuti i-sal-lu-u nari-iS; covered with dirt(T) my 
horses, the team of my chariot, waded in their (i. e., the enemies) thick blood, like 
as in a river; but translate with Haupt: the spirited steeds of my chariot swam in 
the mass of their blood like a river god. 91 

82. sapinat rag-gi u gg-ni Bezold crushing good and bad; but raggu 

is certainly bad, and g6nu is usually translated good. I am, more and more, 
inclined to translate g£nu by bad, evil and consider it a Byn. of raggu, as 
Guyard and others suggested; 38 III R. 38, 18b; Ncbukadn. ii. 28, ragga u 
g6ni uSessi (from die bad and the evil I threw down, J removed; Tigl. 

Pil. I. 8 muSepru g6ni who crushes the wicked, (from yix parte. SSph'el) in 
parallelism with galpat&bi. 39 ^ 

83. 5a-da-mu u rfltu it-mu-ku ma-gar (5a?) ru-u5, an der 

Deichsel (?) Idebte Blut und Schmutz(?) (Bezold); Bezold ought to have known that 
Prof. Haupt, in Hebraica, in. 110, corrected Hoerning and Sayce by reading 5 a 

-da-mu u par-5u ri-it-mu-ku ma-Sa-ru-u5. But I do not agree 

with his translation, my war chariot sank down to the nave in blood and filth; 
narkabtu is a feminine noun, while ritmuku is a permansive Ifteal of 
ramaku, like Sitkunu (1. 72) and the whole is to be translated, blood and 
filth ran [or dripped) doton its wheel (whenever the chariot was in motion); ad 
maSaru wheel, cf. Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze, p. 72; BAS. I. p. 174 
and Hn. 42,11. 

84. Read kima ur-ki-ti (not ur-ki-ti). 

85. sa-ap-sa-pa-ti testicles (so Haupt after Pinches); Lhotzky, Dissert ., 
p. 23, suggested ear-lap. 

Col. VI. 

4. With sharp swords hu-za-an-ni-5u-nu u-par-ri', Bezold (follow¬ 
ing Haupt’s suggestion) translates, their noses Icut off.— Now line 6 speaks of the 
rest of his ( the enemy's) magnates. May not huzanni-5unu be a byform to 
haz&nu governor (cf. aggaru a byform to igguru, etc.). This would give 
the following rendering: with sharp sicords I cut down their governor , and now 
line 6: the rest of his magnates with JV". my hands captured alive on the battle-field. 

13. Adi II Kas-pu, etc., begins a new sentence, which does away with 
Bezold’s somewhat obscure objection against Prof. Haupt’s translation, until the 

•’Read lasmutl pic. plur. of Iasamu to gallop, Zb. M. rxn. 3, properly to stretch out 
oneself, syn. of rapadu, of. Ha. 44, 66 and 43. *0; II R-»7.4e-7; V R. 19.18 od, parlg Uaaum 
violently he rushes on; also II K. 82. 15, 18 gh; IV R. 38-9a las mu la blrkalu la Innk&B: a 
study of ZK. n. 848 will leach the editor of that periodical that he haa lo write mur nl-Ie-kl a 
splendid horse, a charger, see Lt. ltfl-7; E»arh. iv. 53. KB. n. 134-6.—laal-lu-u read llal-lu-u. 

*• 8ee, e, g., Wlnckler, Sargontexte, Index, a. v. t g6n u . 

n I believe that genu cattle, sheep and genu bad, evQ are limply homonyms ; g6nu cattle 
is tho Hobr. JKV, Arab. ; Aram.-8yr. K}Y : |Kp and modern Syr. ulna (of. modern 

Arablo uakil for 'akll, *to., and Prof. Haupt, In Hbbbaioa. z.. ISO.rm. 2), |Wf <g6no) la 
derived from KX* (agfl) to lead out. Just aa rpifiarov la from irpo^alv/iv (Paul de La*arde). 
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fourth hour of the night it went on [then finally) I stopped the slaughter. Accepting 
this rendering, we have, of course, to read adi II kasbu MI (=mugi) illi- 
ku dakgunu apru$, and not adi II kasbu 40 mi-il-li-ku, etc., as 
Bezold does. Also cf. BAS. I. 4. 

16. bar(?) ba-gu vehemence (Bezold); some, Zb. 20, rm. 1, read mur-ba-fiu; 
cf. Col. III. 47; V R. 21, 41a; IV R. 1, la, a form like mufi-pa-lu depth. —1 d 
beingasyn. of rimu, pfiru and ar^u, its meaning bull is quite certain.—18- 
u-da-i-Su , cf. da’aStu; Hh. 51,10. 

20. Read rather u-za-ra-pu; Bezold omits to translate kirib the inside 
[of their chariots); ad zarapu to pour down , etc., cf. Talmudic Syr. 

; cf. Ps. lxxii. 6 ; ad vi. 9, see Del. Assyr. Gram., p. 366 ; ad 1. 19, tb., p. 
246 ; and 1. 22, ib., 1 120. 

Col. VI. 25 to the end, containing the description of Sennacherib’s buildings, 
will be treated in connection with a special article on I R. 43, 44, a very difficult, 
but important, inscription, which Bezold omitted with the exception of seven lines 
(I R. 43,13-19), see KB. n. 118,119. Almost every line of Col. VI. 26-74, as trans¬ 
literated and translated by Bezold, calls for corrections or additional remarks ; suf¬ 
fice it to notice, in passing, that 

26. ana 5ub(?)-bat fiarrutia must be read ana ri-met garrutia; 
constr. state of rimStu dwelling, from ramil to dwell; see Col. II. 2 u gar mi 
I settled; Senn., Smith, p. 144; the ekallu tabal mabazi 5a Ninua is 
the palace adjoining die surrounding wall of Nineveh;— 27. ana tabrati, cf. 
Fleming, Nebuchadn., p. 40.—28. the reading kutallu is quite certain ; it is the 
Hebr. , wall, and means here a side-building, which for the keeping in order 
of the train, etc., my fathers had built; cf. I R. 44, 55 and IV R. 52, 20b ina 
kutalligunu muggurat; and 53, 18-19b ana kutalli it-ti-eb-su (from 
n i 5 e s u to recede) ; II R. 48, 50 cd. 

32. Bezold’s reading la nu-ku-lat! is very good; but translate his work¬ 
manship (e p i 51 a g) was not tasteful — 1 a b a r i g 0 m e = tn the course of time. 

35. kirubfi ma’du is a great deal of building material, Ls. p. 65; u-5al-li 
read u -sal-1 i. A comparison with Esarh. Cyl. A, Col. V. 6, [KB. n. 134) shows 
that it is = fcalckaru. 

36. Instead of a-kut-tim-ma read a-baz-tim-ma; see KB. ii. 135, rm- 
ad Esarh. v. 6; while Winckler [KB. n. 148: Col. V. 10) prefers again akut- 
timraa, see his note on p. 148-9; cf. also R. F. Harper, AEI., 14,1. 6. 

42. (abnu) pi-i-lu; the pilu-stone ought to be well known to Bezold 
after D. H. Mueller’s article on it [Sitzungsber. der Wiener Academic). KB. u. 
136,1 translates Quader-steine. Cf. BAS. 1.171 rm., and 325. 

46. Read tim-kal-li-e, enfcuti ana(!) mu-gab; 48. the gadu ellu 
is a snow-capped mountain, not simply a high mountain (as Bezold has it). 

55. ad i b i 1 i ass, cf. Pinches in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xix. 
(’87), p. 319, also cf. I Chron. xxvn. 30 ; also see Dp. 124, rm. 2. 


Concerning kasbu, I notice that all the contributors to KB. z. and n. consldor it an 
Assyrian noun, with the sole exoeption of Jensen, who believes It to bo an ideogram: K A 8 
(GAL GID and says. KB. lx. »W, rm. 6, “so wobl sumerische Ausprache = Wctj-lano- Im 
Asayrtschen fcarrftn-arku gesprochen(?); aber bel Lelbe nloht kaspul” 
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56. The attar a ti were not cars (so Bezold), but bow-strings, Hebr. *VV, 
Arab. and the erik-ki (!) arc the outfit, cf. Hebr. Tpjf. 

58. Read mit-pa-na-ti instead of ziz(mid?) pa-na-ti from tapanu 
to stretch, to span, Arab. tafana = babasa to bind. 

60. Instead of adannis(?) read ma-gal and compare Pognon, Bavian, 
p. 36 ; Zb. 28, rm. 1. 

69. Read nifci lik-lji may he offer a sacrifice. 


KB. n. 114-5. Belibus xcho had grown up in my palace kima mi-ra-a-ni 
§a-aj)-ri like a small dog(?), so Bezold with a query; see II R. 6,13absqq- 
LIK-KU = kalbu ; LIK-KU TUR (a small dog) = mi-ra-nu ; miranu 
a form like 9 idanu, from the same stem as me-ir-ru, im-me-ru, mu-u- 
rum, ma-rum, whereof it is a synonym; also cf. Asrb. iv. 26 and Jensen’s 

note thereto in KB. Ji. 189. 

The arah si-bu-ti (KB. I. 114) is very likely the seventh month. 


KB. 11 .118-9 contains I R. 43,13-19 ; line 14, end, Bezold leaves out ukin ; 
after ukin a new clause begins, uSalpit belonging to the following; Sar-ri- 
§u e-mid ap- 5 a-a-ni does not mean I compelled its king to do my toill, but 
I put my yoke, fixed a yoke upon its king ; read a b - 6 a - a - n i and compare Hebr- 
and Arab. ; also sec Jensen’s remark on page 173 of KB. n. 

17. All their places I destroyed kima til abubi, Bezold like a storm-flood- 
hill (gleich einem Sturmlluthhuegel); it is better to say, like a mound of the time 
of the flood, J made them. 

18. Read a-nar (not a-lul) ina (i 9 u) kakkg, I overpowered with my 
weapons ; cf. the Bull-inscription, which reads a-na-ra ; and I R. 49, Col. III. 4, 
&be’a ta-na-ru (KB. n. 122 ). 


ADDENDA. 

Col. I. 5. Ad tat-apu to shut in, enclose, see mu-te-^ip-pum (part. 
PTS1) and ti-tip-pu, a door, II. 23,2,3,c.; tappu a companion, is a Semitic 
word, as is shown by the byform t a p p i u; cf. Del. Assyr. Gram., 1 25, p. 62. 

1. 16. Ad 5ap9u see also Hkbraica, ii., 146, ad 1.13. 

I. 30. Cf. K 572, 10 man-za-az ekalli; ina pfin Sarri nazSzu = 
to become a king's officer, body-servant, K. 183, 34 = ina pan Sarri erebu. 

III. 37 urkarenu; for the interchange of r and S compare also UraStu 
and Urartu, EDTW ; iSdudu IV R. 15, 5 = irdudu (ib. 1. 10); while the 
Assyrian duplicate in both cases has iSdudu; maStakal = martakal = 
maltakal, IV R. 26 (No. 7)37; markitu and the Eth. mSsk&i; BAS. 1 . 
168, 13 and 182 rm. 


HEBREW AND RABBINICAL WORDS IN PRESENT USE. 

By William O. Sproull, 

University of Cincinnati. 


We shall give a few of the most common Hebrew and Rabbinical words with 
some of their meanings in present colloquial use among the English-German 
speaking Jews.* The words are arranged alphabetically for the sake of conven¬ 
ience, but they readily fall into three classes: (1) Good Hebrew (biblical) or Rab¬ 
binical (Chaldaic and late Hebrew) words with their proper meanings. (2) Good 
Hebrew or Rabbinical words with new meanings. (8) Barbarisms. The follow¬ 
ing deviations in pronunciation as taught in the grammars must be noted. 
QamS$ (—) when accented is pronounced as o in rose; when unaccented as g or £ 
The tendency is to give all long unaccented vowels the short e sound, and ^ 
are pronounced as d; ) as v; ft as s, as t. Whenever the colloquial meaning 
differs from the Hebrew or Rabbinical one, the latter is put into brackets. 

DlTlp’BK (Rab.). The Greek word Epicurus. It means one who does not 
care for religion. In the Rabbinical writings, it designates a man that has no 
regard either for the law or for tradition. 

(neb. beast). A 8tu P id person. 

^2 (Heb. ^3 ruler, possessor. Rab. preacher). Preacher. 

’13 (Heb. nation). It may mean any individual that is not a Jew, also a Jew 
that adopts Gentile customs. 

334 (Heb.). A thief. 

nJN"! (Heb. anxiety). Concern. “It is no |7JIN r | (concern) of mine.” 

NDrqn (Chald. a company). A crowd. 

(Rab. anything new). News. 

j;n (Rab. the overseer of a synagogue). The reader who leads in public wor¬ 
ship, not necessarily a rabbi. 

03(1 (Heb.). A wise man, also ironically a pretender to wisdom. 

■ISO (Heb. bridal bed). The canopy under which the marriage ceremony is 
performed. 

fOn (Heb. that which is leavened). Anything to be eaten during the Pass- 
over. To this word, as well as to some others, the syllable pwj is added, mean- 


• For worts in use among Gorman speaking Jews, see DU QotUsdUnttlUhen VortrXoe dor 
Juden von Dr. Zunz. Berlin: 1832, pp. 13M42. 
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ing like °f the nature of or like pfj. This pH. is the German 

word Ding (thing)/ It is also written JJH, e. g., JH-[n •* 

01*71^1 DH • A Rabbinical expression meaning mercy and peace, but more 
especially Ood forbid. 

jm (Heb.). Bridegroom. 

PUD 17 (Heb.). Wedding. 

HOitp (Heb. to rend). All food that is ritually unclean. This 

meaning is also found in later Rabbinical writings. 

T)33 (Heb.). Honor or praise. 
rf?5 (Heb.). Bride. 

(Heb. to be right). Food that is ritually clean. In Rabbinical writings 
the HCph'ai means whatever is allowed. This word has become Anglicized, e. g.. 
Kosher meat; the meat of animals killed and dressed according to the law. 
Kosher designates also a pious person, from Chald. "1(^3, to be pious. 
nV? (Heb. tablet). Almanac. 

(Chald. N*7inD)- The one who performs the rite of circumcision. 

(Rab. one's lucky star). Luck. Also 3)U“‘710, good luck. The 
German word schlimm (bad) is also used, e. g., Schlimm , bad luck. This 
word is at times used with n3"D blessing , e. g., “In this house there is neither 
*710 nor H313 , neither luck nor blessing .” 

rfnnp (Bab. ^riD to release a debtor from payment). Failure in business. 

(Heb.). Bastard. 

nN’VO (Rab. anything found). A bargain in purchasing. 
fTVO (Heb.). A biblical command. Colloquially, any noble act of kindness 
may be so called. 

"10^2? (Chald. to force one to apostatize; Ithpael, to apostatize). 

Apostate. 

nnsisto (Heb.). A family. 

(Chald.). Prostitute. pQJ (Chald.) means to go out. 
p*5jp (Rab. Dip’^D)- Godfather. The one holding the child during cir¬ 
cumcision. 

p^ri D# (Rab.). One who is unlearned. The plural is formed by adding 
the termination to the last word, as if it were a compound word D# • 

nDP (Heb.). Passover. pHTlDS means anything that may be eaten 
during the Passover. 

OHS (Rab. one having control). President of a congregation. President of 
the Board of Trustees. 

*?np and rbnp (Heb.). A congregation. 

rin (Chald. nvi , Aphel, to increase one's gain). Profit. 


• Zunz, p. 439. 
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fQfc? (Heb.). Sabbath. 

Tbi£* (Rab.). A fool. 

DlW (Heb. peace upon you). Colloquially this means, How do you 
do, and may be used when but one person is addressed. 

(Rab. servant). The janitor of a synagogue. The word is commonly 
pronounced games, not games. 

( H «b. f*p^/ abomination). A Gentile servant girl, pjjg? is one 
who is not a Jew, or a Jew that adopts Gentile customs. There is an expression 
used very often, meaning for spile. It is pronounced as if written D’pDn 1 ? • 
There is no such Hebrew or Rabbinical word • It ma y be a corruption of 
the Hebrew word vexation. 

A very curious word is » mean ‘ n 8 an Irishman. The word may be 

explained as follows, n‘^’3 (plural means egg, in German Ex. The word 

has been formed by suggestion of sound. I, the first syllable of the word Irish¬ 
man, suggested the German word Ei, which suggested the Hebrew word meaning 
Ei or egg. The termination "j— is the German er, affixed to names of countries 
to denote an inhabitant thereof. 



NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GEN. XV. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


The analysis of Gen. xv. is universally recognized as an unsolved problem. 
At the same time all critics are agreed that P is nowhere present in the chapter, 
and nearly all recognize the Hauptbericht to be J and the supplementary material 
to be derived from E; some however suggesting, as a possibility at least, that 
the supplementation may be purely redactional.* 

Kautzsch and Socin in their recent translation of Genesis may be taken as 
fairly representing current critical opinion in exhibiting verses 1-3 in the type 
used where J and E are indistinguishable, with a foot-note commending the 
analysis of Budde, J = 2a,3b, E = 1,3a,2b. 

Buddes analysis appears to me entirely satisfactory, and I further agree with 
him, with Dillmann(?) and Kautzsch and Socin in attributing verses 4 and 6 to J 
and verse 5 to E. 

The '** 131 of verse 1 instead of simple as we should expect accord¬ 

ing to the analog}’ of xx. 3 is easily accounted for under the influence of the 
of verse 4. Indeed we should scarcely expect rfliT TD"1 in verse 
4 if a rn.T "IDT JVfT originally preceded it already inverse 1. The 

inversion of 3a and 2b is not an unreasonable supposition in view of the equiva¬ 
lence of 2b and 3b. 'NiTTH THK and HJnOD verse 1, and verse 2, are 

strong evidence for E, and verse 5 belongs of course with the representation 
rttnDD • E is not traceable elsewhere in the chapter, and ,-firy 2 a,4,6, estab¬ 
lishes a strong case for J in these verses. 

The difficulty is with the position of the J fragment. The E material is 
properly enough placed but the J material in xv. 1-6 is almost certainly in a posi¬ 
tion other than that it originally occupied. If this be the case it is easy to 
account for the displacement, since R JE having selected verse 1 from E to place 
at the head of the narrative would be compelled to adjust his J material to the 
position occupied by the parallel portions of E. But let us see first why xv. 2a, 
3b, 4, 6, are to be considered out of place, and second, ascertain if possible the 
original position. 

Dillmann, Gen. 6 , p. 242, objects to Budde’s analysis that it ignores the 
incongruity of verses 6 and 8. For this reason, no doubt, Kautzsch and Socin 

* For an exhibition of critical opinion, sco the writer’s article, Pontatcuchal Analysis, 
Hebraic a, IV., 4. 
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indicate the want of connection between verses 1-6 and the rest of the chapter by 
a blank space. In point of fact it is scarcely possible for verse 6 to stand so nearly 
before verse 8, and it is this matter of their position only—so we are informed in 
the foot-note 62 by Kautzsch and Socin—which induces these authors to print 
verses 7 and 8 in the type adopted for R. If, however, we can find a place for 
verse 6 after the passage 8-18 we not only avoid the difficulty but give double 
significance to both verses. 

Again, xv. 7 can scarcely tolerate anything before itself in the narrative of 
the theophany. It is the introductory formula, cf. xvn. 1 : xxvm. 13; xlvi. 3; 
Ex. m. 6. On the other hand verse 6 creates a strong impression of forming a 
conclusion. 

In the third place verses 7-18 must follow immediately upon m llab, 12c, 
13,18 (verses 14-17 being an interpolation, see Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex., and 
Kuenen, Hex.), in order to obtain their real significance. Then both the solemn 
entailing of the land by Yahweh upon Abram forms the appropriate contrast to 
Lot’s unblessed appropriation of the Kikkar, and the important sacrifice of xv. 
9sqq. has its suitable emplacement , viz.: upon the altar of xm. 18. 

Finally, as Dillmann well says, Oenf, p. 242, “Als Einleitung zu Cp. 16 ist 
die Zusage eines Leibeserben (also v. 4) bei C nicht wohl entbehrlich,” and this 
“ introduction ” is certainly better placed immediately before the chapter intro¬ 
duced than separated from it by another episode. We conclude, therefore, that 
the true and original position, not only of verse 6, but of the whole passage xv. 
2a, 3b, 4, 6 is at the end, and not at the beginning of the chapter. In other 
words it should occupy the place of the meaningless gloss, 19-21. 

In this way the gift alluded to in verse 2 becomes a very pointed reference to 
verse 18 , and the whole passage concerning the heir becomes of course vastly 
more significant after than before the covenant here described. One further 
adjustment may be at least suggested. As Wellhausen and others have observed, 
xi. 30 is awkwardly placed at present and would seem more appropriate nearer to 
xvi. 1. If so, its true position is perhaps to be sought, not in ch. xvi., but as a 
motive for xv. 2 a, immediately preceding it. 

J would, therefore, run as follows in ch. xui.-xvi. xm. 2, 5 Qfyy 
nrr in- verse 6(?)) 7-10, llab, 12c, 13, 18 , m?T NT)]; xv. 

7 (perhaps originally in the form of xxiv. 7) 8-11 (part of verse 12(?)), 17*, 18 
(xi. 30 (?)); xv. 2a, 3b, 4, 6; xvi. lb (HK^I instead of ffa), 2, 4-8,11-14. 
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Azazel (Ler. xvi. 8, 10, 26).—A careful review of the various opinions of 
expositors respecting this obscure term, which does even appear as a proper name 
in the versions of Luther and King James 1., might not be without considerable 
interest for readers of this journal. But that is not my present purpose. Indeed, 
1 should hardly have ventured upon such a subject, had I not, in the course of 
another investigation, quite unexpectedly lighted upon some facts which seem to 
have a material bearing upon the historical significance of this old world designa¬ 
tion. 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted that Azazel is the name of an evil 
spirit, anciently supposed to haunt the wilderness. So much, in truth, is clear 
from the context of the biblical narrative itself, interpreted without bias and 
according to the ordinary rules of Hebrew construction. And the evidence of 
later Jewish writings, such as the Book of Enoch, where we meet with Azazel 
again, as one of the spirits who fell from heaven, (not to mention what the Rab¬ 
bis have handed down or invented upon the subject) proves that tradition never 
lost all sense of the original meaning of this weird figure of primitive theology. 

It is a well-known statement of the Talmud, that the names of the months 
and of the angels “came up” with the restored exiles from Babylon into Judea. 
As regards the months, every student of Assyrio-Babylonian antiquity knows that 
the statement is true. As regards the angels, the case is not so clear, inasmuch 
as the biblical Michael and Gabriel, and the Rabinnical Uriel, Uzziel, Sammael, 
(identified by some with Azazel), and many others, have not been found hitherto, 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. For Azazel, however, I may now offer evidence 
which connects both the name and the idea of the desert-fiend with the oldest 
religious beliefs of Babylonia. 

The Chinese language possesses a complex character now pronounced hiai 
in the common dialect, but hai in those of Canton and Amoy, and y 6 in that of 
Shanghai; sounds which presuppose ki and gi as their primary forms * This 
character is only used in composition with another pronounced chai or chi in 
the common dialect, but ti in that of Amoy, and za in that of Shanghai; sounds 
which imply as their precursors ti, di, za. Now the compound term consist¬ 
ing of these two characters, Hiai-chai, anciently pronounced Ki-di or 
Gi-di, is the name of a mysterious being who dwells in the desert, and gores 
wicked men when it sees them. The creature, which is described as a one-horned 
monster, like a stag, but is also depicted like a tiger, has another name of impor¬ 
tance for our purpose, Shin-yang, the “Spirit-goat.” Provincial judges and 
censors once wore a representation of it as their insignia. 

The name and the habitat and the function of this “Spirit-goat,” who dwells 
in the desert, and destroys the wicked, curiously corresponds with the name and 
the habitat and the implied function of Azazel. But I should have heeitated to 

• See my papers entitlod The iVeic Accodian In the Prooudinot of the Society of BOAlcai Areh- 
aoloov. especially that In the Juno number of the present year. 
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bring the two fiends into direct relation with each other, had I not previously 
ascertained the identity of the Chinese Avenger of Wrong with an evil spirit of 
the desert, whose name frequently occurs in the primitive hymns and exorcisms 
of Accad. As we have seen, the oldest pronunciation of the Chinese demon was 
Kidi or Gidi; and, as all Assyriologists well know, the Gidim was an evil 
spirit, whereof the early inhabitants of Babylonia stood in religious awe. The 
resemblance of the two names is striking enough, considering the enormous 
geographical interval that divides the Middle Kingdom from the land of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. But there is a further coincidence in the case, which may 
fairly he called startling, and which demonstrates the validity of our identification 
of the Gidi of China with the Gidim of Babylon. It is the fact that the Chinese 
character pronounced hiai (=gi) is compounded of the simple characters for 
“dog,” “horn,” “knife,” and “ox;” and the Accadian character pronounced 
gidi“ is composed of four characters which also have these selfsame values* 
Thus the Chinese demon agrees with the Accadian in name, ideographic repre¬ 
sentation, habitat, and nature. 

But what of the Hebrew Azazel ? No self-evident or satisfactory etymology 
of this name is forthcoming, so long as it is regarded as a purely Hebrew term. 
The initial syllable, indeed, affords a sort of assonance with the word for “ she- 
goat” ('ez); but this hardly accounts for the termination. On the other hand, 
the first consonant of Azazel may very well have been strong Ain (Ghain); in 
which case the true pronunciation would be made like Gazazel. With this 
we may compare a dialectic pronounciation of the Chinese Gidi, viz., the Shang¬ 
hai ye-za, which implies an earlier gi-za. Of course, we should expect to 
find, as in other instances, that the Hebrews had given the name a shape more 
accordant with the analysis of their own language than that in which they orig¬ 
inally received it. 

The assimilation of the mysterious Azazel of Leviticus to the desert-fiend of 
primeval Babylon and the “ spirit-goat” of the half-forgotten traditions of China, 
suggest many things in regard to the annual rites of the Great Day of Atone¬ 
ment. How far it bears on the great question of the antiquity of the narrative in 
Leviticus, and of the ceremonies there prescribed. I must leave to others to deter¬ 
mine. Some points, at all events, are clear. (1) The idea of Azazel is even older 
than the time of Moses by thousands of years, how many no man can say. (2) 
Azazel is not, as has been suggested, “ the crumbling conception of some Semitic 
or Egyptian idol, shrunken to the dimensions of a desert-flend.”t (3) The con¬ 
ception of Satan, the arch-enemy of God and man, has left more traces in the O. T. 
than is sometimes assumed, and was probably far older in Israel than the time of 
their supposed contact with Persian ideas. (4) The sending of the live goat into 
the wilderness “for Azazel ” was a highly suggestive recognition of the religious 
doctrine that, in consequence of sin, the lives of the congregation were forfeited 
to the Avenging Spirit, who carried out the sentence of Yahweh’s righteous 
wrath. (5) The fact that the goat was not slain but set free in the wilderness, 
symbolized the truth that Israel was saved, by penitential sacrifices to Yahweh 
the Saviour, from the power of the Destroyer; and (6) embodied in the plainest 

• The Chinese signs are k'Uon, kioh, tno, andniu, of which the ancient pronunciation 
was kin, kak. tar, ngu, respectizely. The Accadian sign read gidim is a contracted com¬ 
pound of the (Accadian) signs for KIN, KAK, TAR, NGU. 

♦ Die zu einem WQ8ten*dfimoo zusammengeshrumpfte rulncnhafte'Vorstellung irgend clues 
gemltiechcn Oder ftgyptiEchen Abgottee. Relbm: Huh. Bibl. A\L B. v. Aaaael. 
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manner a prohibition of devil-worship (cf. Lev. xvii. 7). It would seem that in 
this, as in so many other instances, Mosaism ha9 purified and adopted the con¬ 
ceptions and practices of immemorial religion. C. J. Ball. 


Three Contract Tablets of AslnirlUlilan!.—Among many other important tab¬ 
lets which were excavated during the stay of the Expedition of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund at Niffer, in 1889, were three contract tablets belonging to the 
reign of ASuritililani. For the sake of convenience, I will call these tablets 
1 , 2 and 8. No. 1 was found on the 14th of February, and it was on the 28th of 
the same month that Prof. Hilprecht read the date as Nipptiru arbu £ a b a t u 
Omu 20. m. ilu A5fir-$til-ilu (sic) gar matu AS-[Sur-Ki]. Itis, per¬ 
haps, the half of a large reddish-gray tablet, the obverse side being badly muti¬ 
lated, the reverse, on the other hand, being very well preserved. The name of 
the king is not so clear, as one would judge from Prof. Hilprecht’s remarks in 
ZA., IV., 2. He himself queries his own reading. If the name is to be read 
ABfiritilili, this brings nothing new, since it is so written on his brick 
published in I R., p. 8. This tablet has passed into the hands of the Turkish 
government and hence we may never expect to see it again. 

Of much greater importance are Nos. 2 and 8, both of which were excavated 
on .March 4th, and were identified by me on the following day, after they had 
been cleaned, as belonging to ASuritililani, cf. the Academy, April 30,1S89, 
and ZA., IV., 2. Both of these tablets were handed over to the government, but 
were later on presented to me by my friend Bedri-Bey, the Turkish Commissioner 
to the Expedition. They are now in my possession. After publishing them, it is 
my purpose to present them to the University of Pennsylvania. 

No. 2 is a small blackish-grey contract, or rather loan tablet, 4.3 x8.1 xl.2 
eras, in size. It is almost perfectly preserved. A small piece was broken off, 
however, while it was being handled by the officers in the custom house at Iskan- 
derun. The following is a brief summary of the contents of this tablet, viz.: 
Adar-abe-erfjb has loaned eight shekels of silver to a man—about whose 
name there is some doubt. From the first day of ArabSamna it is to bear interest 
at the rate of one-half shekel. A list of four witnesses follows, and then, what is 
of most importance to us, the date, viz.: Nippflru arab Arabfiamna umil 1 
gattu 4 ASuritililani gar mfitu A-Sfir-Ki. In my note to the Academy, 
I read the date of the year as 6. I was, perhaps, a little too enthusiastic at the 
time about my find and hence was inclined to make the date as large as possible. 
It can be read 6, but it is better to regard the two lower wedges as prolongations 
of upper wedges and to make the number 4. 

No. 8 is a greyish-brown loan tablet, 5.1 x3.8xl.2 cms. in size. It is badly 
broken and the names of the parties concerned in the contract are not legible. 
The date reads: Nippuru arab Addaru—day lost—gattu 2 Agflritili- 
lani gar matu A SB fir. This tablet also was somewhat damaged by the rough 
handling of the Turkish custom officers. 

The value of these tablets is from a chronological and historical stand-point. 
They make it necessary for Assyriologists to change their views in regard to the 
date of the separation of the Babylonian from the Assyrian empire, cf. Academy 
and ZA. as cited above. I hope to publish the text of Nos. 2 and 3 In the next 
number of Hebraica. Robert Francis Harper, Yale University. 
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NOTES ON THE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINED IN VOL. II. OF 
E. SCHRADER'S KEILINSOHRIFTLIOHE BIBLIOTHEK* 

II. THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ESARHADDON.’t 

By Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The following notes on the texts of Esarhaddon have a two-fold aim in view, 
viz., that of correcting some mistakes of Abel and Wincklor, and of giving new 
explanations of words whose meanings hitherto have been misunderstood or 
entirely unknown. They may serve as material for a future commentary on these 
inscriptions, promised us by Dr. Robert Harper. Constant reference has been 
made to Dr. Harper’s work on these texts, published in previous numbers of He- 
braica, and in his Leipzig Dissertation. Special attention has been given to 
Assyrian homonyms and synonyms, which, I hope, will be of use for beginners. 
A list of abbreviations is found in note 2 of my. article in Hebraica, vn.. 
No. 1, to which the following must be added. 2 


•Berlin: Reuthtr, 1880. 

1 Seo Heukaxoa, vn., No. 1. 

t Transliterated and translated by Drs. Hugo Wlnokler and Ludwig Abel. 

* Additional abbreviations: 

Do.= Delitxeoh, Assyrian Grammar (English edition). 

Dl.= " LcsuWdu, 8d edition (Leipzig, ’85). 

Dw.= " Auyrhchc* iVOrterbuth. 

H r.= Haupt, FamQlengtMUc (Leipzig, ’79). 

Ws.= Wlnokler (Hugo), Die KcQaehrlfttezU Sargont L (Leipzig, ’89). 

OOA. and OGN.= QOttlngUcAe QtlehrU Arueigm, resp. NachrlctUen. 

JA.= Journal AaiaUquc (Paris). 

JRAS.— Journal of Oit Royal Asiatic Society (London). 

AV.sx J. N. Strassmaler, Assyrische# WOrUmenelctmlsi. 

AEI.= Robert Harper’s DUtertaUan. 

KGF.= E. Schrader’s KeillmcMfton und GetchleMifortchung (Gleescn, *78). 
LCB.= LUcrarttchet Central-BlaU (Leipzig). 

BrOnnow (No.) - Br., A CUuHfleA List, etc. 

*2 
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I RAWLINSON 45-47; CYLINDERS A + C. BY LUDWIG ABEL 

(KB. n. 124-140). 

Column I. 

lsqq. On Abel’s restoration of these lines, see Hebraioa, vi., 153. I noted 
the same criticism when I first read the volume. 

2. §ar kiSSati and its five different translations are censured in ZA. v. 301. 

3. The construct state of aplu son, is a pi 1. In KB. I. 4, we find abal; 
ib. p. 40 apal; some read abil and others apil; the only correct reading in 
Assyrian tests seems to be apil, in Babylonian abil. 3 

5;§a ina tukulti who with the assistance of Asur, etc., (Abel); other 
contributors translate in the strength of Asur (KB. n. 161 and 239), and again 
others in the service of Asur (KB. 1.19 and 33 ad Tigl. Pil. i. 71 and iv. 44 ; KB. 
n. llad II R. 67, 2, etc.); cf. KB. I. 48, where ina ri-§u-ti 3a ASur is evi¬ 
dently the same as ina tukulti Afiur. Schrader also translates (KB. i. 50- 
51) i 1 i ti k -1 i - 5 u by the gods of his service, instead of the gods his helpers ; also 
see KB. n. 176-7: the gods, through whom I am strong (V R. 2,121); ina tu¬ 
kulti is best translated in confidence, in trust upon; cf. e. g., Esarh. I. 45, I 
trusted in Asur, etc. 

9. Ido not sec why ittalakdma should not be rendered he marched (so 
Harper), cf. e. g., V R. 2,129 (KB. n. 176) and many other passages. It is always 
advisable to translate as literally as possible, if the translation can be understood 
without a commentary; this cannot always be said of the renderings offered in 
KB. I. and H. ; also see Hebraica, vi. 154 sq. 

10 . 3 a ina Is abal tamtim, which lies in the middle of the sea; Haupt’s 
translation of kablu = the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the conti¬ 
nent (Hf-braica, i. 228) is yet by far the most preferable. Lyon, Manual, p. 86, 
“ the midst of the sea," i. e., the islands ! 

20. On SU AM-SI and KA AM-SI = maSak piri and Sinni piri 
(cf. I Si-in-nu Sa bi-(pi)-ri Proc. Berl. Acad., ’88, 1348, bel.) see J. Oppert 


» Nebucbadn. I. 83 a-bl-il-flu; 1b. vn. 28; AV. 71; IV R. 20, No. 8, 8; la-tl a-bl-ll-flu 
rl-e-oS-ta-n-am V R. 3t, «la. (Ht. p. 184); for the etymology of the word consult GO A. (’77) 
1443; Hr.8,rin.4; LT.2,rml; JE4T.ip.45; ZK. n.309 and303; Hebraioa, 1.224, rm.7; Delltzsoh 
In Boor-Del. Chronicles, pp.ill. aud x; Idem In LCD. C65) col. 354 ond BAS. x. 607, below. The 
word is a good Semitic word and la probably connected with apal u to subjugate, to have under 
control; the Akkadian word Is Iblla, whioli according to Hebraioa, x. 224-5, eoems to bo 
related to Akkadian Iblra, field-laborer. This Iblra sounds strangely like ebtlru. tho gath¬ 
ering, tbe result of the honest; of. Ht. 68,9-16; 71, 17; II R. 62. 66-63; AV. 2158; this Is 
proventus lerrac, Syriac 113J? com (according to Lagarde, SemUlca, x. 22, an Aramaelsm for 

syjJe) cf. 113*^ in Talmud and Josli. v. II and 12; thus obflru Is an Aramaean loan-word In 
Assyrian; also see V R.I.48 liar ebflru napaS (llu) Nl-sa-ba(l) not nl-da-ba, as KB. 
xx. 156. I will add here, once for all, that I am by no means an antl-Akkadlst; tho Akkadian 
question has to be decided not on the field of etymology, as many followers of J. Ral6vy think, 
but on that of syntax, as Professor Haupt has said again and again. 
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in Liter aturblattfuer Orientalische Philologit, in. 85 sq.; Lt., 160 sqq.; LCB. (’80) 
col. 1586; piru, of course, is from the stem T)£) CVS) to be strong , powerful, 
whence also ptiru a young bull; fern, pfirtu (Dh. 7, rm. 2j Do. 264 rm. 
pi-iar = karradu; Pinches, Texts, p. iiL, No. 110, a; Johns Hopk. Univ. Circ. 
(March, ’84) p. 50 bel. JRAS. n. s. xix. (’87) 319, bel. and Schrader in Proc. Berl. 
Acad. (’87) 592 rm. 2 (= Arab. J-o). 4 

22 . (gubatu) lubulti birme; I cannot subscribe to Craig’s remark on 

p. 25 of his dissertation, “ that lubulti birme = woven stuff (cloth); burru- 
mu = weave.” This is simply an assertion, without a proof; he follows Jensen 
(ZK. ii. 29) who compares Arab. , to twist together , Syr. D“0 ; but burmu, 
birmu must mean something like variegated, dark, brown, cf. Hebr. , 

Arab, (BAS. i. 507, rm. and Ezek. xxvn. 24). 5 

23. nigirti ckalliSu, notice the gen. for the constr. state, as often the 
case. 

25-35. See KA T. z 374-5. 

35. Su-ud-Sak-ia. I have called attention (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, 1890, 
xviii. sqq.) to the great inconsistency on the part of the contributors to KB. i. and 
ii. in their transliteration and translation of this and other words ; at least eight 
different readings and renderings of this word are found in these two volumes, a fact 
which will by no means help to recommend Assyriology to the students of com¬ 
parative Semitic philology. Abel even goes so far as to write in the same inscrip¬ 
tion, Col. IV. 32 Su-par-Saki- ia, translating it by my colonels, while in Col. I. 
35 he reads §u-ud-Sak-ia, and renders an officer of mine. 

36. S a - a n - d u - u( !)a r - r i (see Dy. 283; Lagardc Mittheilungen n. (end); ZA. 
II. 305) is the Sar (mahaz) Kundi (mahaz) Si-zu-u; on pp. 282-3 (Baby¬ 
lonian Chronicle iv. 7sq.) we read ina arab Adar kakkadu 5a Sarri 8a 
(mSt) Kun-du-u (mfit) Si-su-u naki-is-ma ana A88 ur na-8i, 
which Winckler translates: In the month of Adar the heads oS the kings of Kundu 
and Sisu were cut off and brought to Assyria // Has Winckler ever studied I E. 

* Sinn i ptri was borrowed by tho Mltannlans aa SinI berulje (cf. ZA. v. I8S-0) tho -lje, 
-ba being an adjective termination (G>. p. 228). thus = of Ivory. 

*Soo Asrn. I. 79; V R. 2, 10; ZA. ux. 312 and 320, 60; burrumtuodarru n B. 29, 78- 
76; 37, 33; Ht. 10, 236; burmo enl-ia = m yevc^alls.irU (prop, the dark portion of my ©yes) 
IV R. 21, 20b; Zb. 82; according to Hommel. Srfntten i. 818, it moans the bar am u origi¬ 

nally meant to stamp, to walukunukku II R. 40,48-7 h (cf.ZA.l. 407); it>. 1. 46. h bl-rl-im 
kunukkl, followed by ul bl-rl-lm kunukkl; II K. 9, 42-44 read lna [ku-nuj-uk 11- 
bu[-u-]tl Ib-ru-um he stamped with aval; ZA. v. 68, 13-14 weread ena (dual axgn)-a-a bit- 
ru-ma-ma ul u-$ab-ba-a ul u-8a-ka-a ana elinl pan kakkari, my ryw are icaUd 
up and I cannot tee. I do not raise them up above the face of the earth; according to Zb. 38, above, 
burru mu = M-eoIor (V B. 19,11 cd; II R. 0, 40 cd; 24,86). From tho moaning to be etamped, lt is 
not difficult to arrive at that of being variogated, oompare in German = Godruckto Stoffo, 
which always convoys tho Idea of being variegated. For KI bir-me-e (KB. 1.136; Balm. Bal- 
aw. xv. 4) read KD(=lubultl) blr-mo-e. 
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45, Col. I. ? Compare also M. Jos. Halevy’s severe censure of Winckler's transla¬ 
tion of the Babylonian Chronicle, Col. VI., 1-4, in Revue critique, June 23, 1890, 
p. 284. 

39. See Hebraica, vi. 155, where Harper justly objects to Abel's translation. 
Sanduarri had forsaken his gods and had trusted to the impassable mountains, 
would be the correct rendering. 

43 Gives no sense in Abel’s rendering, as Hebraica 1. c. remarks. Read 
niS (not Sum)® ilani rab&ti ana a^amcS iskuru (not iz-kuru)-ma , 7 
i. e., by the name of the great gods they swore mutually. 

49. On the meaning of kalamu, kullumu=to show, to reveal, as against 
Dh. 50-51; Hebraica i. 219 and rm. 2; Dp. 99, see Zb. 68 sq.; ZA. m. 87, bel.; 
Revue des itudesjuxves x. 302 and xiv. 151; V R. 8,75 (= I exposed to the sunlight) 
and 118; 8, 8 and 9,112; Senn. Bell. 49; V R. 53, 11 we read: may his gods 1 u - 
kal-li-mu (Jet him see); V R. 61, Col. IV. 2 u-kal-lim he made him see; 
also Proc. Perl. Acad. C89) 826,15 ; ZA. iv. 10, 41; v. 59, 42 Sa u-kal-la-mu 
who brings to light (by his rising); £&ph'el tu-Sak-lam VR.45,56 c; mu-Sak- 
lim Sarg. Cyl.57. 

53. SeeBriinnow,No.7274; Ds. 130sqq.; Dl. Schnftafel, No.200; HR. (No. 
5) add. (ZK. u. 300, 12; ib. p. 413) we have SAL 0 »a-ar) LUB = na-ar-tu; 
also KB. ii. 256,46 reads the ideogram zammeru, translating it by musicians; 
za-am-me-ru occurs in II R. 20, 7—9b ; za-am-me-ir-tu ZB. ii. 300 and 
413; ZA. v. 98; Do. §65 No. 25;za-ara-me-ra-ku ki-i a-ta-ni II R. 60, 
12b. Could it not be that u (i 9 u) TUR u SAL means and their instruments 
(i. e. flutes) male and female, just as the Greeks and other nations had them ? 


« Aroiaud was the first to suggest the reading of nig instead of gum; nifiu, properly sign, 
then also name from naSd to raise; Hcbr. DJ and Syr. nifia worebotb independently borrowed 
from Assyrian (bo Professor Haupt); c. st. is ni 8: see Guyard in ZA. (’80) 48 and notos 0 60, 
rm. 1, on p. 46: 069: MoapWs Rtcutil da tracaux, 1 . ('SO) 104; Rommel, Scmiten 1 . 489: E. 
Babclon in Revue critique, April 15, 1883. p. 144; Jeneen, ZK. x. 821 sq. (ad V R. ie. 47 od.) and ZK. 
II. 20; Dk. 26, 1. 80: oppert in JA. vn. (*88) 666 rm. 1; ZA. ix. 90. No. 18; ZA. III. 78. rm. 3; Jero- 
mias, Ltbcn nach dem Tode, p. 70 and rm. 2; nil stands for ni * k a ta; Do. 0138, p. 348 and Dvr. 
p. 271; also see Ht. 67.1.39sqq. ana ark at Qmo amelu ana ameli ana la e-ni-ia, ana 
la ragaml ni* iliflunu itmfl nlfi flarrlflunu ana abamoi is-ku-ru; BAS? i. 292; 
Senn.Const-46; V R.i.2t (KB. a. 154, where u-8a-aft-klr should bo u-*a-al-kir. lakaru 
and sakaru interchanging; Tigl. Pll. i. 27 ana darift tas-ku-ra (ib. 1. 38); It is equal to 
zakaru (aooording to Johns Hop/t. Ontv. Oirc., No. 69 (Aug., ’87), p. U8b, against Lt. 96 and 
Guy. Notes 0 20); V R. 8.46 (KB. n. 218) u-ga-az-kir; Josb. xxn. 7; V R. 36. 86 llttaskarfl 
amBta dunklla let words be spoken in my favor; also Ht. 60,19, is-ku-ur; 22) pi. is-ku-ru ; 

0 »■' 

of. Aram. IpO to regard, to observe (Isa. in. 18) Arab. an important transaction. 

’In connection with sakaru. I may offer oorrcoUons to some passages In KB. 1.12, ina 
slgrl (read sik-ri) Adar is translated 4m Sehirme Adar's; p.I6 (Tigl. Pll. i. 81) la ina si- 
klr Samal: inthe name of S; I. 34 re’ia kCnu 6a sl-kir-8u oil mallki nlbfl, theleait- 
imate ruler whose power 4s proclaimed over all kings (translate whose command is exalted, pjj, over 
the kings and see ZA. v. 68, 34; llu Marduk, ilu Sam-Iu al-bl-u); 45. L 44 ina sl-kir 
BO 11, according to the will of Bd; KB. i. 28-29, ad Tigl. Pll. ti. 89 and 78: 4n the service of Asur; 
KB. v 52-53 ad Aarn. x. 6 , reads si gi r 6a ptllu and translates it by word, adding in & foot-note 
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54. Why should ina ri-bit Ni n& be the suburb of Nineveh? Translate 
the street of Nineveh (i. e. the principal street) the broad-way; ana ri-bi-ti 
idima IVR.22,20b. Plur. to rebitu .is ri-ba-a-ti VR.4,82 [KB. II. 192); 
Hn. 51, 12; ZA. m. 314, 67: uSrabbi ri-ba-ti-§u ZA. m. 318, 19; 53,55 
and 56, see Hebraioa, vi. 153. 

Col. II. 

1. Harper does not attempt a translation of id-ki-e-Su. Abel, in my judg¬ 
ment, has done well to leave it out (see, however, Hrbraica, vi. 153). Pinohes 
and Harper in AEJ , p. 29, state that this line is entirely broken away on the orig¬ 
inal; the latter says that idkfiSu has probably been taken from a duplicate 
fragment. Harper refers to Cyl. C II. 5 where we read [i]t-ki-e-8u; bnt this 
first sign might also be the latter part of the sign Ht. 16, 228 aq. or of the sign s i, 
ib. 234 sqq. And even if Harper’s reading is correct we should have to read at least 
it-ki-e-8u and consider it a plural to it)?u prominent, cf. Hebr. 
vanced in age; Arab. (JyAxfi old, prominent; thus it would be its (i. e. Arzani's) 
magnates. 8 


"the siglr of his lip," thus showing that he does not quite understand Its meaning. In all 
these passages we have to read sifcru c. st, slfclr, from sajjaru, and to translate it uni¬ 
formly by command, voice; cf. II R. to, 8 Bolit *n ina gimir matati si-klr-in kabtu; 
also III R. 5,5, lna si-fcir llu Samaft. On the samo page KB. 1.18.1 notlco a number of mis¬ 
takes, viz.: L 6 read mu-la-M* (BK,S) for mu-la’id; on the afclamO <tt>. 1 . 6 ) also men- 
tioned on pp. 6 , 1 . 20 ; 33, 47 (Bez. Litemtur, p. 67, rm. I.) see Dr. 835 and 386: Dh. 86 , rm. 1 ; Dw. 
283: Pognon Meroumerari, p. 8 ); aooordlng to Delitzsch they aro an Armonlan people; AV. 

283 compared Arab. allies; K. 96,86 roads (amolu) alj-la-m u-u and (sal) ab-la-mi- 

tl, 8 . A. Smith, Texts, in. p. Ill, rm. Tiele identifles them with the 'IjSjy of Jerem. xxxx. 84; 
1 . 8 . mutir glmil Schrader translates who looks out for the welfare of Assyria; it is usually 
rendered by to take revenoe on some one in favor of another; cf. e. g. KB. i. 196, line 1 (BAS. I- 
171, and 876): <b. p. 66 , 21 (Asm. I. 21 ) mutir glmllli abiiu; also V R. 66.13 and60,28-9, b 
(ZA. iv. 838); glmllla; of course, is from gamalu, on the original meaning of 7DJ = to take 
revenge, to he revengeful, see Lagardc, Nominal-formation ( QGAbh. vol. 86 ) pp. 11 , 20 .49 and 221 ; 

also BAS. i. 326; = So) = KdftgXoc (called by the Greek writers fivrpl-Katos)-, Tele trans¬ 

lates KB. I. 12 , 1 . 8 , who brought help to Assur and compares such pbrnsos as tCrau ut 8 - 
runl, they brought the newt.'(l) 1. 9, road lna rl-l-mlt (from ramfl to settle, dwell) o. st. of 
rlmBtu; also see 8 enn.vi. 26, where Bezold’s reading ana sub(?)bat (KB. n. 210 )has to bo 
corrected Into ana rl-mlt; so we have ana rl-me-tl be-lu-tl-iu. Senn. Grot * 6 ; = Bell. 
46 ana rl-mlt belutUun (Jensen. ZK. n. 64 rm. 1 lnoorrectly rl-bl 1 ); ZK. ti. 64 and ZA. 
hi. 829; Zb. 91 and Jeromias, Loben nach dc*n Tods. 61 sq.; 1.10 road adl 8 r bill. 0ru being a 
good 8 emltlc noun as II R. 16.10. b u-ur bltl the woodwork of the house, and many other pas¬ 
sages show; the tlbku according to the Bee. Past, n. s., 1.117, rm. 8 , was a measure of length, 
which 1 b explained In the Talmud as tfao longer cubit of seven palms, mentioned In 2 Cbron. m. 
8 ; aocordlngto Fox Talbot in JRAS. lira. p. 81 It Is a measure of nino Inches: also seo Lyon 
ad Sargon SUv. Inscr. 1 . 88 : ZA. to. 66 , No. 9; 817, 81; and Lr. 177; L 11 read ane 0 m $a (not 
zaya-tl; cf. among others ZA. u. 176,16 (ad I R. 4 (XIII) 16); ZA. in. 99; V R.20,9gh; 61,16sq. 
and 65, 45. b and Pelser’s Aktenitilcke-, p. 18. 19; ZA. H. 119, 18, b. Hommel was the first who 
derived the word from 398 , while Haupt suggested that pfitu bo the plural to qltu. 

• Id-kl-o-ftu, as a noun, would be his raw wool; of course It might be a verb ldkC*u 
this would be he hurled him, from 7137, of. IX R. 27,17ab, or ldgeiu he assembled; but this does 
not suit the context, while my reading does so. 
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3. ina di-fci must of course, be in a ti-\ii-(tSbi, AEI., 4); so also 1. 

12 , etc. te|ji is the gentitive of tel>Q to approach , to be near, from . e 

4. itti asi kalbi u Sabi, with bears(f), dogs and wild hogs (Abel); with 
wild boars, dogs, and wild beasts (Harper). Did Abel take Harper’s boars as an 
equivalent of bears? Saljti according to Jensen, ZA. I. 179, rm. 2 (not 139, as 
Abel has), and 306-11, is a wild boar; 10 cf. e.g., 3abd kani I K. 28, 23a (KB. I. 
126). The asi kalbi are mentioned also by Assurbanipal, V R. 8, 12 (KB. II. 
215); Prof. Haupt in Hebraica, X. 226, and ZA. n. 322 sq. says, it means a -pup ; 
also see S b 2,12 ; Jensen ZA. X. 307, rm. 2, decides for “ a wild animalalso see 

S. A. Smith, AfftirianvpuZ I., 102 and 111; the plural a-sa-a-ti occurs in ZA. I. 
307 rm. 1; n. 322sq. 

6 . On the G-immerians and their country see Schrader, KGF. 157; Lagarde, 
Ges. Abh. 254; GGA. (’84) 260 where Ezek. XXVn. 11 is corrected to □*■)£$; 
also Lagarde Nominal-formation; (GGAbh. vol. 35) 77, rm. 2; the ni§e mat 
Hilakki are the Cilicians; Hilakku being the of Ezek. xxvii. 11 
(Halfivy and Lagarde). 11 

7. The Gimmerians, um-man Manda; Budge, a barbarous soldier. Har¬ 
per : an umman-manda. Abel: a manda-warrior. For u m m a n u, 12 army , sec 

ZDMG. 28, 133, No. 8; Ds. 72; Dn. 60; ZK. n. 302; ZA. n. 152, 36; Zb. 7 rm. 
1; 12, rm. 1 and 20, rm. 3: Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 403. It is the Hebrew pCJl 
as Budge cleverly pointed out, p. 158 of his Esarhaddon (cf. also Hebraica, i. 
229). We have IIR. 65,50 um-ma-a-nu; Kliors.73,97and 120; IStar belit 
ummani IV K 1, 69c; pubb ummanka, Senn., v. 23; Tigl. Pil. vm. 81; 


9 ta-bu-u ■ sanalju - o medu = fciribu, II R. 48, 26-38 ed.; Ina ji-lb IV B. 27 48b, 
ti-ib durlflu II R. fl7.24 (KB. u. 14 incorrectly dl-lb) = near to, close by, also la te-bi H R. 
19, 63 a; see QQt/. (’80) 526-6; Rev. dee ttudes julves, xiv. (No. 27) 159 compares Arab. 'HO : Zb. 
118; dlbfl c. st. dib Is abundance, rain, storm, destruction, cf. Zb. 93, and 119; ZA. us. 816 and 
325, 74. 

i*Dr. Harper writes to me "on Sab^ of. also Strassmaior In Epplng’s AstronomUches aus 
Babylon, p. 171; »»b® - Strtnbocfc. <bcr. not tiger, bear, or Stinktier.” 

» It is the Greek EzAoda, the tfpo f krbwyos of Cilicia, K IXif, was the brother of Kadmos = 
Arab, kaddlmun = the leader, rather than the man from the East (D'JjN? #'N); both came 
from ’A ala, 1. e., ultu m»t 8 a a-gi-e Samfll (/rom the land of the rising sun ) see J. H. U. 
Giro., (No. 81) p. 76s<jq.; London Academy, No. 945. 

»»An entirely different word is ummanu artisan, tradesman = Heb. JDN (Cant. vn. 2) or 
bettor jEK (Ommfln); Aram. |01R ; Syr. NJD1K : It Is derived from jDN, white ummftnu army 
is from DON; V R. 10,19 gh sqq. 89, 48ab; V R. 18, 41 ab mar um-ma-nl, KAT.t 70; Jensen’s 
Kosmologie, 414: II R. 67, 70 (KB. u. 22) glmir mar um-ma-a-nl ha-as-su-tl (plur.); also 
Bonn. Kuj. iv. 19; S. A. Smith, Texts n. 80sq. (K. 538, 81) um-ma-a-nl; ZA. n. 229; sibirtl 
ummani, Senn. X. 81; according to Delattre (Z2T. x. 110, rm. 1) it moans ayounp man; so also 
Schrader in KB. ii. 23; in addition to theso see Jenson, Kosmologie, 828 sq. and 324, rm. I ad 
deluge 18 . 

A third word ummanu means heat = Hebr. {fan; It Is associated with fcuggu ina sylla¬ 
bary, quoted In ZA. X. 247 (K. 2022) and see Q>. rm. 1. It Is derived from DDH; ZA. x. 256; II R. 
54 . 34ab Samafi Is called Sa-mai of um-ma-nlm. 

With ummanu artisan, Jensen, Kosmologie, S28sqq. oonnects mummu, art (8b. 90); Bee 
also Jensen in ZD MO. 43,195 and ZA. v. 103 (bol.) against himself in ZA. x. 258; cf. V R. 65, 33a 
en-Vu*u-tu a-Sl-ib bit mu-um-mu; IV R.23,69a ana bit mummu is translated to the 
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the plural is umman&te, e. g., Tigl. Pil. in. 48 ummanite rapSati; ib. vi. 

I ummanfite gabS&te; also see Col. IV. 10; V R. 39, 42ab, wc have um- 

ma-na-a-tum, the ideogram in Col. a being composed of that for am am u to 
be wide , large or r a p a § u (Sa. v. 8 and 9; Dn. 59-60) and $ & b u; also see ZK. 11 . 
302; Tigl. Pil. 1 . 17; the c. st. occurs in Tigl. Pil. 11 . 16; in. 36, written um - in a - 
na-at-MES) and vrr. 59 ura-ma-nat (a rare occurrence of nat with the 
character KUR). The use of the fem. plur. corresponds to that of tukl&te, 
armies. The umman-Manda, according to J cnsen, Kosmologie, 10, are not the 
people of the north, as Dw. 226 supposes; 1. c. Del. says man da = depth and 
north; cf. 0 . g. IV R, 19, 3-db, zer mandi kak kari, the seed of the depth of 
the ground; he explains it as equal to m&ntu, fem. to manu = ma'&nu 
from pp, to live; cf. Hebr. (masc. (I^D) dwelling; the primitive form 

ma’an tu became ma'andu under the influence of the preceding nasal, as e.g. 
in sinundu, sdndu, tamdu, amdabi$, etc. (IIf. 43, rm. 2). Also see 
Latrille in ZK. 11 . 337. Astyages (Assyr. IStumegu) is called the king of the 
Umman manda in V R. 64, 30sqq.; see Pinches in PSBA. (7 Nov., ’82) p. 

II and Tiele, Oeschichte , p. 334. The Kutaeans are called gimir um-man 

manda in V R. 35, 13. J. Hal<5vy in JA. vn. (’86) 333, ZA. m. 186- 
190 and Rev. critique , June 23, 1890, thinks, it applies to different peoples 
and cannot, therefore, be a proper name. Wincklcr and Pclattrc, however, 
apply it to the Scythians [ZA. v. 32); Haldvy derives mandu and maddu 
(III R. 63,38 = fern, ma-ad-tu) with the meaning of barbarians, from ma- 
dadu = Hebr. "11D = 1) to measure and 2) to massacre he refers to pas¬ 
sages like 2 Sam. vm. 2, DTTO) Hab. in. 6 Q’iJ IQ?) II TID^ ; 

this explains perhaps the of Is. xlv. 14; Num. xin. 32.’ ’’ 

Dr. Harper complains that in a great many cases it is impossible to obtain 
from the translation the author's derivations. The same may be said of the sense 
which the translator wishes to convey to his readers; e. g., Col. II. 8 i n a i r $i - 
tim (matu) HubuSna: on the earth of the land H; or translating urassiba, 

house of confusion(f) by Jeremias, LNT. p. 78. Cf. also Del. Chald. Gen. p.207; ZA. 1.35; It Is equal 
to ummntu = art. V R-39.41ab; ZA. v.60.23 uiapfl mar mu-um-me, translated by Bran- 
now. the makes glorious the son of Chaos, but better render = the ton of art, the artist. Another 
mumrau Is found In the phrase Mummu Tiamat Du 93, 1 ., 4; It Is tho JAw/u{ of Damas- 
clus; of. KATA 7; ZA. xi. 265, rm. 1; according toZA. r. 246 sq. It goes back to con; according 
to J. Halfivy (Revue des fludes fuives x. 6-7 and JA. v. ('85) 321 It Is abbreviated from u m- u m - 
mu = DK“DX. grandmother; cf. ad hoo Jonson, Kosmologie 634, ool. 1.; also 16. pp. 322 and 512; 

J 0* 

others, again, explain It as = Arab. p. and render V R. 28, 63 gb. mummu » beltum 

6na> = fright. ^ 

»From this verb, meaning to massacre, to destroy, Hal6vy, also dorlves the man-dl-nu 
and Its byform mimdanu; on these two nouns see II R. 6, fl; 22,1. It was formerly read 
nlfl-Jl-nu e. g. Del. Chald. Gen. 313: also of. Haupt SiiUfiuthherleht. p. 7; Dr. 188, 2 TSBA. v. 
374 (n raldlnu. tiger); Zb. 23; AF.6061 and 6055: ZA. III. 189; BAS. 1 .159 explains mandinu 
(and mlndinu) as a form V{?p_ of madanu, to how’; the n being of similar origin as In 
; also ft. p. 173. 
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1 . 9, by he ran down; Abel probably looked at Dr. Harper’s translation and misun¬ 
derstood the English, imagining that “ to run through ” and to run down were one 
and the same; rasabu means to pierce, to kill, Hebr. Arab. , 

VR. 18, 25 ab; ana rasab nakruti, I R. 7, F. 7 [ZA. iv. 289); ra-si-ban- 
ni V R. 7, 35; PTel = urassib VR.5,110; 9, 85; Ds. 133; Hr. 60; GGN. 
(’83) 105,11; the noun ri-is-bu and ri-is-ba-tu, V R. 18, 26-27b, is a syn. 
of diktu, according to II R. 39, 50. 

12. The mat Tabal, of course, is , the Land of the Ti&apwolM 
14. a n a n i r is not to my yoke, but to any yoke, as Harper has it. 

22. Cyl. A reads (mfitu) Bar-na-ki and Cyl. B (mStu) Bar-na-ka- 
a-a- Cyl. A nakru afc$u whileBonly lim[-nu-ti]. The inhabitants of Til - 
A-Sur-ri (i. e. Hebr. which in the language of the people of Mifyrana 

is called Me(l)ta-a-nu: this Metanu can well be identified with the Mitanni, 
whose language has been studied by Jensen, Brunnow and Sayce in ZA. v. 166- 
208 ; 209-259 ; 260-274; also Zimmern, ib. p. 154 sqq. 

28.KutQ la sanku, the Kutfi, the unsubmissive (Harper, followed by 
Abel); the rebellious, unsubmissive Mannaeans (Winckler). But kutu is evi¬ 
dently connected with katfi, literally to finish, thus 1) to complete, fulfill - 
gamaru and 2) to ruin, to do away with; kuttfi and fiuktfl (napiStu) is 
the technical term for to kill, to murder; in our passage I take it to be the 3d 
pers. sing, of the Perm. PTel with passive meaning, as usually, and translate: 


u The exact equivalent of Hebr. la now found In Assyrian; ZA., iv. 281,33 wo read In a 
hymn ell nftru ell ta-ba-11; ltlaasyn.of nabftlu of. ina tamtl u nabftll VB. 1, 69 

(KB. ii. 101 )d Arab, ijjj L.-Q -) (Haupt, ZK. II.815) from a root bftlu; the noun tabalu, oer- 

talnly confirms this etymology. Senn. Smith 92. 72 we read ana ltfiiun nabftlu qabtaku: 
HR. 67,63(KB. n. 20-21) blnSt tamtlm u nabftll; HI R.30.40a, Ina tamtlm u nabftll gtr- 
ro-tl-iu uqabbit alaktalu aprus. According to PSBA. xi. 323 It means a dyfce, or rtoer- 
icaU and Is a syn. of balqu. AhomonymJs nftbftlu, meaning destruction, ruin, contracted to 
nftblu; cf.Dv.lM; Haupt in KATM6, rm.2; DP.122sq; ZDMO. 40, 732.11; Asm. n. 108 nab- 
lu ellBunu ufiaznln, whloh.KB. i. 89. is rendered fire llet rain down upon them; following 
Jensen, who first explained it as flro, flame In ZA. x. 84 sqq. and Wiener ZeVsebrifl fiir die Kunde 
dee Morycnlandes x. 158, comparing Eth. nabalbfll, fire, *ame and V R. 19, 48 d fcamfi 8a 
nabll; V R. 9, 81 ell (mftt) Arlbl 1-za-an-nun nabll, I let rain down fire upon Arabia; 
but how aboutSalm. Mon.Rov.68 nabll mul-mul-ll oll-iu uSazanln? thlsshould teach us 
that nablu simply means destruction (so also Prof. Haupt in his excellent translation of the 
Arabian campaign of Asurbanlpal in the memorial volumo of Dr. Leemans). Nablu bamtu, 
Tlgl. Pll. v. 42 (KB. i. 83 the flaming lightning, der ftammende Blitz /(f)); Choyne, Hebraica. hi. 
176sq„ translates nabalu by storm. Naballl utlr, ZA. m. 316. 76. Is = Ina till u kar- 
ml utlr; nllblu, destroyer (tor nftbllu) ZA. iv. 12,11 klma nabll; ZA. v. 68,32. Nablu 
may have sometimes the special meaning fire, but there Is no doubt that nabalu means to 
destroy In general, not alone by fire (Dh. 67.10-19; Dp. 122 sq.l. Again nabaltu, plur. naba- 
lfttu moans hurricane (Dh. 67.17; Dp. 166 a wasting storm-flood; Cheyne, simply a flood); na- 
bultl = mltu, corpse, Hebr. rH3), Dh. 67. 11; Dp.122 ; VR.81.88d; nabbllu, a grasshopper 
(properly: a destructive Insect), Ht. 22 , 422; n R. 6. 19d; ad nubalu In Tlgl. Pll. vxx. 67 8a 
nu-ba-lu-8u klma u-rl-ln-nl ell mfttl8u Suparruru, see ZDMO. 43,197; KB. s. 43 
does not translate it; AF.2661 roads 8a NCX(=la) baluBu; Rec. Past, N. 8.1. p. 116 renders It: 
whose might like a sling was tpread over the country; and adds nubalu (literally, fulnoss) akin to 
nabll JU1 In the Cuthean legend of the oreatlon (Rec. Post, N. 8. 1 .168, rm. 2). 
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destroyed was the unsubmissive, the position of the verb before the subject giving 
color to the narrative. 15 

29-31. Harper’s rendering who subdued the armies of ISpaka of ASguza—an 
alliance that did not save him—with (his) sword, is verbatim adopted by Abel. 
But what alliance is it, that did not save him ? I am at loss to sec the connection. 
Winckler’s translation (p. 147) is much better. Read Sa ummanati ISpakfi 
(m&t) Afiguza—kitru la muSezibiSu— inaru ina kakki. It is evi¬ 
dent that Su refers to I5pak& and has to be translated (Aw) great mass of 
soldiers did not save him. 

31. tar id 16 I who hurled back, drove away Nabfl-zfir-k eniS(l)-li8ir 
(ZA. II. 305), who had trusted in the king of Elam; this one did not save his life 
(see for this translation KB. n. 283, Col. III. 34-42); concerning the confusion 
regarding the spelling of this proper name see ZA. v. 301 bel. 

39. unaSSiV Sepe-iais rendered, embraced my feet and in Col. III. 9 
and 45, he kissed my feet. 11 


u SeoLr. 160; Ls. 63ad 1.27; Zb. 7. rm. 1;8c.2H; V R. 61, 63a we read Ina unci u bubfltl 
napiStu* llfctl In oppression and famine may hls Ufe end; bit la....lk-tu(ma) Uie house 
which has been ruined, K. 82, 29 (BAS. I. 242); 1-fca-at-tI, U ruin* IV R.4,28. Perm, ku-zu- 
ub-flu (IV R 9,21, a) la fca-tu-u IV R 23, 12b; dlbbliunu Ittl abamel ka-tu-u ZA. 
m. 217,18-10; bl£ba la ka-ta-a, ZA. iv. 15,8; Slplp Esaglla la ka-ta-a the Incomplete 
work on E. dl-ln-fiu ul J*a(?)-ti, hls law-suit is not closed nor recorded, Prate. Berl. Acad. (’89) 
826-Prei u-ka (var. kat.)ta-a napl#tu«, 8arg. Cyl. 27, (KB. it. 42): fla ukattl’anni IV 
R 21,14 b; u-kat-ta-a napiatsunu, V R. 8,125; also see KB. ix. 268,17. Perm, ni-sl-bu 
oltSunu gabbiiunu kut-ta-*- (Strassmaler, Liverpool Glossary, p. 55. b); Proa llkattft 
Sanfttefia IV R.86, 18, b. Sfiph'd, naplfltaSunu u-8ok-ti Tlgl. PU. vx, 87. IphtA'ftl uk- 
ta-at-tu-u they have destroyed, Dl. 107,228; of. Joromlaa, LNT„ p. 90; ZA. u. 249. Theenemles 
uk-to-lt-tu-u (have utterly destroyed) K. 82. 7 (BAS. x. 242). After I had sent the first eighteen 
pages to Dr. Harper he kindly gave me a few slips of hls notes on the Esarhaddoa texts, written 
In 1888. I copy, with hls permission, the following ad Col. II. 28: From the oontoxt one must 
give katfl somo such moaning as objectionable, repulHve(T). Can it, perhaps, be connected with 
the root TIDp and havo some suoh meaning as destroyer) In a letter to me, dated Nov. 20th, Dr. 
Harper thinks that my rendering does not suit the oontoxt. “Of oourse It may be oorrect, but 
in my opinion kutfl must express a quality Just like tho following 18 sanku.” 

i* taradu, Aram. “HD, i{rud of. da-a-a-ni lk-*u-du-u-ma ana bit Saraai 
1 -ru-bu-u-ma l{-ru-du-tfu-nu-tl-ma (Berlin. Conoress of Orientalists, Vol. n. 1,837a). ana 
raarutlSu I{-ru-su (= I{-rud-«u), ix. 9,14, b; lb. 1.18 ana marutllu iflkuniu; i{ru- 
duflu K. 2887,18; ana ztblkl ana {aradikl, to expel thee, to chase thee, IV R 83 (No. in.) 5; 
Wincklor, Sargonteatcad Sarg.An. 291 lt-ru-da; lb. p. 82.16 a{rud ml-ta-a, which In the par- 
allol account, Ib.p. 148,37 reads {arid mitft; 8arg. Cyl. 24 {arid; KB.xi. 244, 60. a{-ru-us- 
s u ad 1 mlplr mfttilu I drove him back to the boundary of hls country. Tho verb zfibu. men¬ 
tioned above, was first discussed by Guyard In JA. (June, ’80) reprinted In Guy. 188. It means 
1 ) to move away, 2 ) to exp el, 3) to brlnp = ftbalu; of. zlfeute kakkabe the disappearance 
of the stars, ZK. it. 402; It ls, of course, connected with zababu to carry off. Cf. ZA. XXX. 
814,89 a z-bu-ba-am-ma (var. a-sn-ba-am-ma: nDJ); Holdvy In Rev. des ttudes futces, 
xiv. 168 reads ca-a-bu and compares Hobr.-Aram. niX . 

»For beginners. I will mention hero that In Assyrian we have: a)nasaku, lssuk, ln- 
asuk to place, to put; Guy. »58; Do. 199; Dh. 20,9; Ls. 12; ZDMG. 40, 719 = Hebr. , whenoo 
naslku, prince; massaku (for manssku altar = iurkonu; V R4T,86a; ZB.14,rm.4; 22. 
(see. however, Hkbraica, hi. 108, 5); Jenson, Kosmotoyie, 487; PSBA. x. 478. 7; ZA. v. 87sq.; 
BAS.1.280. Ht. 18,183; n R 32, 7, of. nl-sak-ku followed by ra-am-ku and a-ll-pu » 
Hebr. ; tho gloss nl-sak In 8b. 185 = nik3 1*. of oourse, 8emitic. From this naiakn I 
also derive the name of the god Nusku, of. 8b. 212 nu-us-ku=218 rl-'u; = the Hebr. 
•pOJ (2 Kgs. xxx. 87) as first pointed out by Haldvy In JA. XIXI. (’79) 887 sq.; also see Dx. 52 rm. 2; 
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42. na-bi-'- who tore away (=aS-lu-lu of Cyl. B). Wincklcr’s transla¬ 
tion of this paragraph is much bettor than Abel’s. Nabil belongs to a stem 
^33, cf. Sarg. Cyl. 26 na-(a)-bi-’-i GargameS (KB. n. 42); Winckler, 
Sargontecctc, p. 149, 23 na-pi-'- mfit kam-ma-nu; bitu ni-bu-u ZA. 
lu. 137 (No. ii.) 12. Some refer to this, such passages as Tigl. Pil. V. 64 muSi m- 
bu (pu) la magire and ib. 71 fcuradiSunu uSimbu (KB. n. 34 reads 
uSimpu from napfl) cf. Lyon ad Sarg. Cyl. 36; but read u-Sim-kit from 
DpO to fell; Amiaud (Recueil des travavx, I. 187) derived it from §ebu to 
oppress and explained ufiimbu for uSibbu, for uSib’u and compared • 

Lx«., Aram (mat) Bit Dak-kur-ri translated by all (the country) 

Bit-Dak-kur-ri; but KB. n. 283 Col. IY. 15 shows that Dak-kur-ri is a 
proper name, therefore translate the country belonging to the house (dynasty) of 
Dakuru and compare o. g., Hebr. fi*3 = bit-Hu-um-ri. 

45. is-bap-pu bab-bi-lu the wicked rascal; for babbilu, see Dl. p. 
140, Do. 65, 27 on the one hand and ZA. iv. 10, 48 on the other; for is-hap- 
pu see AV. 3804; Sb. 332; ZA. x. 180, rm. 1 ; bap (ha-ap) occurs in Ht. 32, 
751 as ideogram for bi-’-5u bad, evil; this bap, of course, goes back to be¬ 
nd to destroy ; Abel, p. 129 conjectures the stem , which is Arab. , 

Eth. sab^ba (ZDMG. 32, 21sqq.); isbappu would then be a form like is- 
maru, lance; inflabtu ear-ring; iS-ka-rd fetters, chains; ifiparu, fem. 
iSpartu; eSmaru jewel(f); or does it belong to the same class of compound 
nouns, to which allu-happu, a scourge, belongs, which is a good Semitic word, 
notwithstanding BOR. iv. 44sqq. ? IY R. 55,6 ana is-bap-pi. 

45, read la palibu sikri b61 bfilani who did not heed the command of 
the Lord of Lords. 


Haupt In Arulovcr Ret. (’84) 93; Zb. 25 and 80; Cyrus Adlor in Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct ’87) xxxm. 
rm. 1. He is the god of the midday-sun and thus the flre-god, V B. 62.17. a; 64.18, b etc. lb. 1. 
42, b, he is called the eukallu $iru the lofty servant, messenger. I also beliove that the name 
of the god Bu-ne-no (III B. 66. 9) b; V R. 01, Col. V.6 ; 65. 33, b, etc., mentioned always in 
connection with ilu Sarnafi and llat A-a is Assyrian; it is a form like eJOnu, etc., from 
band, to thine (BAS. 1.280 still considers the word an ideogram BU-NE-NE). 

b) nusalju, issuk. inasak, to pratw, to glorify; then also to bepreeious = afearu Op)); 
cf. V R. 38,42. b; 66,2and22, whereNebuohadn. calls himself nasku, the magnificent; pi.(Sip- 
Rt 1) na-as-ka-a-ti, V B. 14. 20, b; nussuku andsomedmes nusuku with resolution of 
lengthening,Tig). Pil. vn. 95. and often; nl8ku.c.st. nislk (dupSarruti) II R. 21,25. a; 23, 
49, a; 33, 07; K. 101, Col. IV.; ZK. n. 12; fem. nisiktu, abnu nisiktu, 0 f. Oppert In QGA. 
(’84) 833sq.: Haupt, Lautlehre, 105.16 and rm. 4; Dh. 65, rm. 1; Fleming. Neb. pp. 82 and 58; KAT.* 
229,20: ZK. II. 343; Dt. xiv.. xv.34: Zb. 104; ZA. HI. 311. 66. 

o) nafiaku, ISSuk, to bite, Ht. 70,24 Sapatsu iSSukma u-a pl-Su um-tal-li, he bit 
his Up and with woe his mouth was filled (Dw. 217 sq.), cf. Jem. xxxi. 19; Homer’s Odyss. xxri, 
190; IV R. 31, 21, b taifluka ubanfla, the (1* tar) bit her finger, a sign of grief and sadness; 
nia-ku, bite. 

d) na0aku, iSSik, lnaSlk, toktM = poi; Zb. 71; Ht. 119, 21 na-la-kam (written 
-gam) 11-ta-mad, kissing he learned; II R. 47,88, ef, ns-ia-ku preceded by ka-ra-bu, to 
bless. Pm unaSSik and unaiSak (IV B. 9,69, asq; and often) 

e) na-za-ku (or na-qa-ku) II R. 80. 42, AV. 6108; K. 688, 4 ana Sarrl beli-ia 1-na- 
ac-oa-ka; ni-zik-tu= Hebr. pjl (Esther vn. 4); Pinches, Texts, p. il.,1 an evildemon; ZK. 
n. 72. 
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49. It is interesting to notice the different forms of the pronouns used in the 
parallel accounts; in our line we have efcle Si-na-a-ti;on Cyl. B {KB. n. 
146) we read ekle Satina (of. Tigl. Pil. vin. 54 Si-a-ti-na) and in Tigl. Pil. 
iv. 23 we have the combination of the two regular forms: matfiti 5i-n&-ti- 
n a, a form omitted by Delitzsch in his grammar (2 57, No. a). 

54. Translate : and he now bears my yoke. 

55. The (raabaz) A-du-mu seems to be the City of HOn mentioned in 
Isa. xxi. 11, with the Arabic article. 

58. Abel should have mentioned that Harper on p. 30 of AEJ. remarks: 
Pinches (letter of Jan. 24, ’87) writes “Before ilanifiu (written AN-ME8-Su) 
I am inclined to read aSSatiSu afoeSu; the last two characters seem to be 
almost certain.” 


Col. III. 

1. Begins aS-lu-la (Harper) he carried away as spoil. 

2. Ur a 18 lam inclined to translate I brought , (against Harper’s he brought). 
“I still regard Sennacherib as the subject of dr A.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20th, 
1890). 


it Remember that we have: 

a) a-ru, II R. 22, UbaJfltum of tho anceps; and arru, II R. 27, 39, od; 46. <0 arru fla 
iCCurl, Dh. 63 dorlves it from a-ra-ru to catch; of. irrltu sling; lna arrlSu pfira»u 
ilafckO IV R. 26,28; but see Rev. dee ttudesjuivee x. 382; also Irru II R. 20. S-10 d; Dw. 45. 

b) a-ru = filpat r uk-bi VR.23,21. 

c) a-ru "floicer, ZK. a. 26-6; of. IV27, 7a, a part of the plkurtu. Just as the pik urtu is 
a part of the giSimmaru ; 8b. a-ru ; II R. 86.16ab; 39. 24 cd; IV R. 1. 40-41, a; 27.10-11, 
b; V R. 28, 46, ef; according to ZK. II. 402, No. 7 = leaf or, rather, rtnd of a tree; n R. 38,17 ab 
a-ru 6a nflni arc the scales ofaflsh; fem. artu. 

d) a-ru = eagle; Ws. 122,120 oil narfttliu a-ra-nis uiapriima 1 caused (my soldlors) 
to fly over these rivers like eagles; syn. of 6 r u, IIR. 37, 9; 89,31; V R. 20, 39. Talm. ip.. of. 
also ft-ar ilu II. R. 5.89a; V R. 21, 43a. 

e> Bru = to see. II R. 28,6h; followed by fcASu to be light; 46. 33,16 ab; 38, « and 7 gh; V R. 
20. 87, of = a-ma-ru, to see; n R. 88 2C ef; 8b. 211; Ht. 21, 394; = zlmu V R. 31, 14c; of. 
Hebr. 1(R; whence urru = Aru daultght; some add hero aru II R. 48, 34 gh, aflar la a-rl 
44, and aSar la ud-d 1-1 (Inf. Pr« of pT) 45; cf. however, nrfl to go. 

f) Aru, name of a month = the bright month; Hebr. 1*’K, as opposed to a-da-ru 11R, the 
dark month, from adftru to be dark; Dp. 138, rm. 3; Do. #84, rm.; Ht. 44.2 and 64,2. 

g) Aru •‘forest; syn. kiitum, II R. 28. 44: Zb. 95: kima a-a-ri V R. 86,17 b; (46. 6 and 
14); babati kima art lirifiuku, Uke the forest, may the gates exhaU tmeards thee a sweet odor. 
Hobr. ip* may have been borrowed by the Assyrians; of. BAS. 1.171, rm. 1, and 325. 

h) aril, to po (Guy » 87,63, and 77 = ala ku); to bring, to put down <=adfl, m\ and nadQ, 

mi) V R.28, 3gh sqq.; Hobr. 711', to throw (Ps. xxr. 8); Arab. ) ^ : Bth. uar&u a, todrofls 
abaku, lekQ, Sadalju. II R. 87. 7 gh sqq.; also to sprinkle. II R. 48. 22gh; Ht. 26, 664 = zara- 
ku = salabu; of. ZDMO. 40,728,8; Ls. 15 ad 1. 17(end); a6ar la arl an inaccessible place, IV 
R. 16.47. etc.; ana fiaroO &a la a-a-rl IV R. 15, 6 to heaven, which U inaccessible; (cf. a«ar 
la a-ma-rl, IV R. 12. 35). otc. Qfil Import, u-ru-ma he ted away (and), Hr*. 10. 45, (46. 40); 
urft 1 led away. Ws. 10, 49; 88, 44^ Esarh. m. 2 (ZA. n. 806, note I); uraiu I dragged him 
aioay Sonn. n. 61, iv. 40; IV R. 9.102; written u-ra*-iu. ZA. iv. 412; Sarg. An. 38, 6f; u-rn - 
a-6u VR.6,6. Proo. mada lu-u'-ir-ru I subjugated the country, ZA. iv. 168,30; in a aljati 
aSar la a-rl U-ru-6u. IV R. 16, 47. Imper. alik $Adu ltttka barlmtl uhat u-rn- 
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4. itti tamartiSu kabitti, with his weighty present.' 9 

9. Means, of course, “ tbe injuries, which the figures and pictures of these gods 
had received, since Sennacherib brought them to Assyria, I repaired ; a n {> u - 8 u - 
nu = anbdt-§unu, their condition of delapidation." 

22. A thousand abne be-ru-ti;bfiru corresponds to ffebr. "Vi73 shin¬ 

ing, Job xxxvii. 21, Aram. 1H3; Arab, j-fru; Eth. bar*ha, with meta¬ 
thesis of "l and H, whence Eth. bSrhan , lightning, = Arab. ; we have 

ina kaspi bi-e-ri, Berlin, Congress n. 1, 329, b; mfi beruti clear waters, 
H R. 36,11.20 

23. A thousand KUN(GTJN-)ZI rifcfci is usually translated: a thousand 
ounces of spices,- 1 Del. Schrifttafd, No. 140; but we might also read g u n - z i and 


ma {take along with thee) Hu. 10, 40 (of. Q>. 1 46); also p. 9, 19; In ZA. iv. 8, 23 wo have ta(ti)- 
rl-i’ apparently from arfl. 

TpktVttl: lttarQ * ittalak; 1-ta-ra ultu Sadi IV R. 14. 23, a; at-ta-rl. doL 87; ZA. 
ux.420;Prec. kullat na-kl-rl llt-tar-rl, llnulu (tflK,) ltknuflu(tfl3) ana SepOUl 
V R. 6S, 44. b (or from TWO)); Ilt-tar-ru-nl = lu it-ta-ru-ni, so that then should bring 
Tlgl. PH. n. M; vn. 88 (or from tttru, Hfl VJ1SJ, to leadlT)). Part, muttarfl ( directed ) I R. 
66 ,2 a etc. 

Pl'MPerm. urrfl-Su IVR. 61,23 a, he hasled him away (Zb. 89); plur. fla ur-ru-u mabar 
Bar mat Kaldl, Barg. OyL 18; ur-ru-u 9a 9Brl II R. 30.23 efsqq. - to blow, said of tho 

wind; Etc. det travaux s. (’79) 186, oomparos Arab. , to blow; Part- mu-'-aru bubulu 

Ws.168,6; also mu-'lr-ru leader. 

Ipbtft'ftl: uttarfl IVR. 1,37a; of. me-0 mut-tar-ru-u IVR.9,61. 

Sftph'OI: u-8a-rl (var. u-sa-rl) Asm. n. 101 1 entered and u-So-rl (tb.118). 

Derivatives: mu’lr-ru; urtu; tflrtu. 
i» Notice: 

a) tamartu, payment, offering, present, e. g., V R. 2, 110; 7, SO tamartu mandattaiu 
kablttu, the payment of his heavy tribute. According to 8. A. Smith, Texts n. 15 from IDE, to 
tend, as against Sohrador-Latrillo from 1QR,, to see {ZA. i. 87); also see Dl. 138, rm. 2, and Lyon. 
Manual, 116. 

b) ana tamartl Bl-ta-as-sl-ia fclrib ekallla ukln in tbe different colophons, e. g., 
u.R.21,33a; 23.67a; V R. 10,80; 30,62; Ztn.1,1.8. Guy. M45and 66, to "besccnand toberead;" 
this is from 1DK«. to tee ot. o. g.,I R. 27,63-661 Cf. Eth. ammfera a. I, to show; cf. ZA. m. 
60, above. 

o) tamartu = rlbu a quarter of the moon ZA. i. 437, rm; probably from 1SKi> 

d) tamlrtu, in conspcetu. Scnn. 1.21; V R.3, 41 ta-mir-tu (var. marl) the city limits (KB. 
IX. 188-8); of. Ls. p. 67; Dr,. 138, rm. 2; ZA. m. 818, 86 {horizon); from amfiru to surround 
(Hobr. IDH) tamlrtu ls the surrounding of a city; from the same root also 

e) tamlrtu water-reem-dr (Hbbrajca, iv. 63) water-course; plur. tameratu. Sonn. Bav. 
according to Del. In LCB. (’88) 1192 sq. from non : of. Hebr. fllorip = DiopO (seo Assyrian 
kamaru); also amlranu, thosamo. 

» Wo have, besides bfiru shining, also 

a) beru (plur. berati, EA.in.818, 87) ««lt, fountain, = bflru; from bftru to catch in pits, 
Hcbr. 1B3. 

b) b6ru, midst (properly the oondltionof being bound, Gebundenhelt); fom. bOrtu; often 
= fortress, Model, Hobr. 7VV3 ; from bar9 - m3 to bind. 

o)b0ru, select, e. g. Nob. ix. 6 lurmOno nlskl bOrutim, of. Isa. xxxvu. 24 17139 
Vtfl'13 ; 9 &be bOru select troops, V R. 18,33-35 od; Dp. 76sq. 

' d)'b9ru, blru, vision; Ht. 18, 156; 2C8, 18; for blrru; of. lbrl and abrle(ma); ZK.l. 
318, rm. 1; blr masi-luttu dream = tabrlt muBi; of. Hebr. K13- 

»i Literally of rlkku much (sun = XI-A = ma’adu Ht. 28,626); sun, of course,Is Bimply 
tbe abbreviation of sunnu fullness. 
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connect it with the late Hebr. c. st. , Eath. m. 9; iv. 7 ; Ezek. xxvn. 

24 ; cf. Persian Skt. ganga, treasure; ganzu = treasure, III R. 56,10, a; 

AV. 1542 = II K 26 (No. 2) add. gan-zi = ka-na-Su-u; ZK. n. 8 t, 16-17; 
gunzi might mean costly, precious. Briinnow, p. 103 has GI-KUN-ZI-DA 
V R. 32, 40 e = Va-an mi-ib-ri, on which see Jeremiaa, LNT., p. 67. 

25 sqq. See Delitzsch in ZK. n. 93-94. 

If we read mi- 6 id na-ba-li (instead of mi-lik! nabali = ajoumey 
through a desert land ZA. n. 112 sq., cf. Ps. xxix. 10 ) we have to connect it with 
maSadu II R. 27,47 ef; 36,73 gh; 48, 44 ef; muSSudu. II R. 27,48ef; 48, 
45 ef; followed by taSribtu and muStaribu; Hr. 87, 66 = akalu 6 a zu- 
mur ameli mu 6 -Su-du; mi-fiid-tum ZA. n. 156, 20; mi&idtum e-mi- 
5i d = Tetanus constricted him, he was paralyzed (H R. 27, 47 sq.); Rec. Past, n. s. 
I. 27, rm. 5; and KB. n. 280, 20. 

26. On b tu , coarse sand, gravel , see ZK. II. 25, rm. 1 ; KB. H. 206-7, note 
ad V R. 7, 79; read d&btu, with Harper and connect it with Hebr. to 
languish, to perish from thirst; cf. Jer. XXXI. 12 and 25; Ps. lxxxix. 10, PDN’l 
Job xli. 14; and c. st. the perishing, wasting away (Deut. 

XXViii. 65). 

27sqq. 150 miles of swamps, filled with aban ka-za-bi-ti; comp. Hebr. 
fa and nV3 ; plur. b&?e I R. 69, 53 a, KB. m. part 2, p. 82; 88 . Col. I. 36; 
90,12sq.; cf. Neb. Senk. 15, a; KB. u. 282, Col. Ef. 5 ba-a 9 -?a; for bu-kut- 
tu-u: translated KB. II. 131 a thicket and; ib. p. 147, bu-fcut-tu-u, a desert 
of; read pu^uttn —fitted, with. Dr. Harper gives me the additional passages, 

I R. 70, Col. IV. 13 [but see Guy. i 70 and Jensen ZA. i. 409]; IH R. 41, Col. H. 
33 and 43, Col. IV. 5 [on the former see ZA. in. 237 and on the latter ZK. n. 31J 
A V. No. 7122; Dw. 104. According to Wiener Zeilschrifl, iv. 120, rm. 1 , p a V ad u 
means to depose = Hebr. *Tp£) 2 Kgs. v. 24); aban ka-za-bi-ti is aban pi 
9 a-bi-ti gazelle mouth stone; Col. IV. 12 of Cyl. B reads aban KA BAR- 
KAK, thus showing that ?abiti = BAR-KAK = gazelle; besides this, a 
variant has pi- i for K A =mouth ; cf. Ef R. 27,15 cd. 

29. On Schrader’s kaspu, Abel's kasbu; Jensen’s KAS-(G AL)-GID, 
see my remarks in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, ’90) xvm. sqq., and ZA. v. 301. 

31. The aban SAG-GIL-MUT(I) is also mentioned in V R. 30, 75gh 
= TAG-BAR-BAR which according to II R. 26, 56, etc. = pi 5 ft, white; 
thus it would be a white stone ; also see II R. 37, 67. 

38. Begins a new period; cf. Cyl. B IV. 16 [KB. n. 146-7), where we find 
nagd 6 uatu before 6 a. 

35. Read in a fci (not k i)-bit, and so throughout; from fcebd=J£}p. 

36. 6 al-^a-ni 6 attalak, 1 marched victoriously, is translated by Winckler 
(KB. n. 147, Cyl. B IV. 18) by with destruction, (unter Verwuestungen) and derived 
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from Salatu to cut off(= Arab. iaX— ; Eth. SaUta; Hebr. , ZDMQ. 
32, 21 sqq.; Zb. 103 rm. 1); a syn. of bataku, II R. 39,14 gh. 

38. For b&Su read Sa§u and cf. my remarks in Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, 
'90) xix. sq. 

46. I read with Harper ak-ta-bi-8u a-bu-lap. IV R. 62, 45, b we have 
the same phrase in the meaning of to proclaim to some one; it is equivalent to 
kebti Sulma or 8ulum; cf. ZA. in. 40 and often in Asurbanipal. 

53. The reading Bel-iki3a we owe to Strassmaier ( ZK . i. 70); he is the 
Babylonian king Akises, mentioned in Berossus,; Col. III. 53-IV. 7 are discussed 
by Winckler in ZA. n. 305-6. 

54. Abel ina me u fcan appari; written A§ A-ME§ § A GI ZUG- 
ME§ = ina u 5 A 9 S; for ZUG is 9090, 22 not apparu. 23 

59. Harper’s reading and translation is better by far than that of Abel; gu- 
mal)-be Suklul 5am-na are large oxen , completely fattened; cf. Ws. 52, 
311,74; 432; 131,165 [KB. n. 78-79) gumabbe bitruti 5u’i martiti; also 
Ws. 112, 19; V R. 61, 30 d gumabb e pakluti strong , fat bulls (=alap 
nifcS HR. 44, 11 f); IV R. 23,10 a gu-gal-lum, gu-mab-bu kabis ritu 
ellitim. 2 * Gu-mab-bu and Gu-gal-lum are both of Semitic origin ! 

atapparu is ZUG-RA i.e. gJlgfl (IV R. 26,51 a)-frahagu (ZB.77,mcd); VR.51,75bsq.; 
Dl. 03,6 and 188; ad gOgO see Guy 849; Dr. 241; KAT.» 10; Delittsch in Bacr-Del. Ezek. p. xv.; 
Zn. 77; Dp. 64, rm. 1; Hr. 33,771; Pinches, Texts, xv. 228; it is derived from agil, Aram. Ni” 
to grow and stands for gfl-’-gu-u; of. Hebr. D'tttKX Isa. xr. 11 . 5: Job xxxi. 8. Its orig¬ 
inal meaning is dry land as opposed to water; in Sonn. Kuj. xv. 30 it is specialized to the mean¬ 
ing of Wand. Dx,. S3,6 we read gu-ga-a la fle’i; IV R. 19, 59, b klma gflcO mflaam u flri 
ad&mum; also IV R. 26, 51 a. Ht. 89, 28 8a ina girim u gu-gi-o i-mu-ut (whonco Zb. 77 
makes giru = g(lg<l)II R.8,30 od; also Neb. Grotx.9; Senn. XXI. 59; ZA. xv. 241,33 lkll-ln-gl 
u gu-gi-o liSleSir admanSu. The apparu is the meadow, the marsh; according to ZA. n. 
119, 16 and PSBA. x. 3W it is a ditch, a canal (= Hebr.73n. Arab, plur. apparate 

(KAT,* 345. 19; 851, 1) Talm. tOBK. Kan appari (or apparate) =» reed; tho plur. ap-pa- 
rl-8unu 8am-bu-tl occurs in Z A. in. 814, 70 and p. 330; mabaz ap-pa-ru V R. 9,26 (KB. n. 
222); ana sa-pan-ni ap-pa-ru (ho sent) into the darkness of the suramps (K. 509, 8) BAS. X. 241; 
n&r agammo u apparftte: Senn. ux. 59 are the swamps and cane-brakes of GuzilmOn on the 
Persian Gulf. 

wRemember, besides apparu : 

a) a-pa-ru to cover, to clothe; Dp 54; * Hebr. 73X in 1 Kgs. xx.38 aud 41; but NOldeko in 
ZDMQ. 40,720 (mod.)compares Arab.^jic , as Guy. 87 did before him. 

b) a-pa-ru, head-band, head-gear = Hebr. 73K. 

o) ap-par-ru-u, the young of a beast; cf. Hebr. ijjj;, the young of a hind; TSBA. v. 333; 
ZDMQ. 27. 709 (No. 19); ZA. x. 311 and n. 321; Dr. 303. From to run something In dust. See 
especially Paul do Lagarde In QQN. (’88) 4 sqq. ' 

a* For these and otbor nouns soo Do. 873. rm; he mentions, 0. g. paramabbu holy sanctu¬ 
ary: a oompound of parakku + mahbu; tupfiarru tablet writer, Sangamahbu hlgh- 
priesuu R. 58 (No.0) 70-72; IIIR. 68, 12cf; IV R. 8, 61 b Sangammabftkflma the hlgh-priest 
am l (BAS. X. 219) not a881 kald glra rabfl. us Jeasen ZK. I. 292 reads. Delitzsoh, also, 
quotes kisallubu, but does not know how to explain it. It is evidently composed of klsallu 
+ bu; of. klsallu and kisalmabbu- Now, the recent articles on the Mltanni language, 
mentioned above, show that -ba, -be was an adjective termination in that language. It could 
easily have been that klsallu-bu, occurring so very seldom, was adopted from thatlanguage. 
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Col. IV. 

5. read g&bc not sfibi. 

8 . On bit MUN see above ad Col. HI., 26, =bit dabti; Briinnow, p. 
132; and KB.u. 130 Col. III. 26; 146 Col. IV. 11, where the a-§ar §u-ma- 
me is an explanatory addition to kak>lj:ar MUN. 

9. Translate with Harper and KB. a. 146 in the country of the far off Medcs. 

10 and33. Read with Harper and KB. n. 146 (iv. 4) p&tu side, border; 

cf. II R. 38, 8, cdsqq. pa-a-tu(l), pa-a-tu ki-ri-e, pafcu efcli, p&tu 
mfiti ; ZA. v. 14, rm. §a pa-a-ta la i§<1 which has no limit; u 11u pa-a-ti 
ZA. m. 318, 87 ; ZA. iv. 67 (above); ad ideogram, see II R 50, 63 cd. 

15. ana ni-i-ri not under my yoke, but under any yoke (also KB. n. 147 
to be corrected accordingly). 

26. mur ni-is-fci rabdti large horses; but mur nisku is notsimply 
horse, but a splendid horse, a charger, so-called as being a noble animal. Ill R. 
38 (No. 2) 62 we have mu-ur ni-is-ke-ja my steeds; it is a compound of 

9» > 

mur (c. st. of mOru for mu’ru, for muhru, Arab. >-£*) and nisku 
splendid, noble. ZK. n. 343; Do. 573. 

Ti-ib matiSu is not the produce of his country but, the choice of his coun¬ 
try (so Harper); of. Ill R. 4 (No. 7) 61 ina ti-ib lib-bi-5u etc. 

29 sq. Harper reads aS8u bazanati sakfitu idkuSunuti, as for the 
city officers, faint-heartedness{t) struck them; belfiti u§alldma cri&uinni 
kidru, they besought my lordship and they asked of me a treaty. Abel trans¬ 
lates: Against the city officers{ t) whose hand (Sa k&tu) had ruined them, etc. 
Translate : As for the governors (mentioned in 19sqq.) which my hand (i. e. my 
power) strengthened, 25 they asked for my lordship and applied 28 to me for auxiliary 
troops (kitru); the vice-regents, the governors, who were near their land, I sent to 
them. LI. 35-37 refer to the king's governors. 

36. u-5ak-ni8-5u is an exception for -s-su ; cf. Do. §34, c. 

» itku-iunutl, from takfl « ron, a syn. of fca*fi to strengthen, to H/t up (w© oould also 
translate whom my hand had lifted up); of. Trans, of Leyden Congress, il. I, 6*2; BAS. I. 197 sq.; 
I R. 67, 23, b at-kl-e-ma; V R. 10, 74 an&fisu at-kl (KB. a. 282-8, wrong); V R. 83, 28, a 
i-ga-ru-ftu fca (written ga-) a-a-pu-tlin at-kl (but soc again ZK. iz.844 and Dw. 106); v. 
63 (No. 4) 16 u-tak-ku-kan-nl; also Neb. m. 19 and u. 10; Neb. Bors. u. 6 u-Sat-kan-ni 11b- 

ba, he made me lift up my heart. Some compare Hebr.-Aram. pp/1, Eth. (ak*'a; Seen. Bav. 
7 (KB. n. 116sq.) ti-lk fiamfl turruqa enfl-iun = towards heaven are their cytt tamed! 

k Remember: 

a) ereSu (= araiu) to apply, wish, implore, Hebr. EHR, whence nenR desire, P». xxi.81 = 
Assyr. orefltum ; Arab. J Dp. N> and rm. 1; Jcromlaa, LNT., p. 39; Ws. 68, 406. 

b) oroiu to betroth, Hebr. fcnK (PI'61) Deut. xxvi. 7; Talm. and Syr. O^K; Da. 19, 21-22; 
ZA. x. 394, rm. 1; whenoe oreiu, bridegroom and oroStu. bride. 

o) ero*u, to smell; e. g. llrlSuka V R. 65,17 b; wheDoe erlfiu smell, odor; e. g. Esarh. 

v. 88; VR.10,99; 64, 12 ia e-rl-sl(= e-rl-lS-ll)-na tftbu. 

d) oroflu, to be sensible, to decide, Hobr. ehn; II R. 62,36 ab, we haro barfl, to decide, with 
thegloss u-ra-aS, whloh Is Semitic, from ereiu. Derivative: erlu sensible, wise; urftanu 
mighty. 
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45 sq. Tide ( ZA . v. 306) translates : ich Hess die Heiligtuemer der Staedte 
Assyrien's und Akkad’s machen ; i. e. wie immer: wiederherstellen. Tiele should 
have quoted, e. g., Ps. exxn. 2: n ,? lJ5D Jerusalem, the re-built oity. 

Col. IV. 49 sqq. to the end of the inscription will be treated together with the 
accounts of the buildings of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal in a special article on 
the Sennacherib Constantinoplc-inscription (I R. 43 and 44). Suffice it to point 
out that 

53. We have to read Suhup&te instead of pard. 

54. be-lu is a general word for weapons. 27 . 

57. See BAS. I. 228 and 287 sq. 

58. See Craig's Dissertation , p. 24 (bel.) ad Salm. Mon. 1.10; 1. 59 sec Do. 
2 98 (p. 274). 

60. Hebraica, vi. 153sq. and KB. n. 148, Col. V. 7 where ni-ru §u-a-tu 
is to be corrected to aS-ru Suatu (Hebraica, «&u 2). The parallel account in 
IR. 44, 57 has $u-ub*bu-rat Subatsa. Not having examined the original 
myself, I can only accopt what others have seen, and read with Harper i m i 9 a n - 
nima. 

Col. V. 

1. The bubut ka 6 ti-ia are, of course, like 

2. Read (i?)allu tup-Sik-ku u§a3§i3unuti (Ntf'j) and translate a 
chain, the badge of slavery I caused them to tcear: see my remarks before the Am. 
Or. Soc’s meeting at Princeton (October, ’90). 

6 . Kima abaztimma in accordance with my means (Harper; Dw. 290; 
BAS. 1 . 321 ad p. 135); Abel leaves it untranslated; Winckler {KB. n. 140, 10) 
reads a-kut-tim-ma and renders: I separated a large piece of ground for a 
building ground from the field and added it thereto (i. e. to the ground, on which 
the former stood). I translate: a great mass of earth in accordance with the 
(building) plan I dug out from the (neighboring) fields and added it to the plot on 
which the former palace had stood ad Iprubil syn. of fcaljljaru see KB. n. 
134, Col. V. 6 ; 148, Col. V. 10 and Senn. VI. 35; I R. 44, 60. 

e) ereflu, to spread; Hebr. fenp; Arab, , Dh. 47, 20; Rev. dcs ttudes Juivee x. 801 and 

ZDHO. 40, 737, 8; a syn. of rapadu; V R.24,11 = alaltu; whence erflu couch and marflu 
= ma’alu bed (Paul Haupt). 

f) erelu, to plant, Hebr. Ehp, Arab, (Jensen, ZA.. i. 16 8b. 292; Hx. 12, 

98, etc. V R. 24, 12 odsna-du-u; derivatives are ereflu garden; merlflu and merlfltu 
plantation (ZA. x. 410): IrriSu gardener and lrriflfltu plantation. 

g) e-re-flu = flar-ra-tum VR. 28,3L 

Seo ZA. ul 812,67; UR. 31,61 o rabbe-li; V R. 13.83 od sq. «fibu bl-e-ru choice-soldier 
(Dp. 76),followed by gftbe be-la-tl(I) and cBbo sa-an-nufc-VI (pJD): ZK. n. 80; Q>. 89 sq. 
mu l-lr 9ftbo and ri’-e gftbl, a captain, and 41 ofibe kl-lq-rl an army. 

** "Dolltzsoh was the first to road Bauplan = Building plan; of. Dw. 299; Jenson’s reading 
atartu = Binzukommendee, Kosmologte, 8S5, should be cited In order to make the note complete. 
Perhaps also Budge’s aslj tlmma HE. 178 = like the line of a rope." Dr. Harper (Nov. 20,1883.) 
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9. Compare the interesting parallel passage II R. 66 (No. 2) 6 ina p61i 
eSfci (fail-form) Sikittafiu uSrabbi. 

11 sqq. Cf. KAT? 354 ; KB. u. 148 and I R. 48, No. 1 . 

15 and Col. VI. 2 read a-^ap-pi = Hebr. coping 1 Kgs. vn. 9 and 

see my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. at their meeting in Princeton (October, 
90). 

14. Read (i 5)0 re rabuti; flru being a good Semitic word. 

15. Not only e-ri-nu, but also Sur-roe-nu cypress, is a Semitic word, 
not borrowed from the Akkadian, as I shall show before long. 

17. lamassi ldte zazate I reserve for another paper. 

18. (abnu) askupp&t 29 (Abel, askuppi) agurri Einfassungsschvxllen 
(Harper; Dw. 107); to this Abel objects, translating “ lintels made of brick." 
Abel’s objection to agurru = enclosure, encasement, is unfounded, agur- 
ru does not mean primitively “ brick," but a wall, and then an outer toall; sun-, 
dried bricks were used for inside walls and burnt bricks for outside walls; later on, 
the latter were called agurru. 

19. Abel and others write (abnu) parfltu for (TAG) Gl 8 -§IR-GAL. 
This is wrong; the gi 8 -Sir-gal is not the Akkadian equivalent of parutum; 
all that we can say, is, that it must have been a stone of white, shining color; the 
ideograms do not allow us to draw any other inference . 30 (abnu) AN-BU-TIR 
has, of course, to be corrected into (abnu) AN-§E-TIR = a 8 nan-*ton«; 
AV. Nos. 825 and 8351; Bninnow, No.7484; S. 997, 3 it is = afi-na-an; IV R. 
13, 56, b KU AN-§E-TIR = fce-em a 8 -na-an; KU = fc 6 mu (S b x., Col. 
IH. 5, ZK. h. 31); also see IV. R. 2, 27 0 ; 14 (No. 3) 9; Lt. 116; ZK. n. 56, rm. 1 
and Zb. 99. 


» We have two nouns for lintel: 

a) askuppu, Neb. ix. 14; plur. askuppe, e. g. Ws. 72, 427 as-kup-pl (abnu) pill ra¬ 
buti (of. tb. p. 201, Col. b) nod 

b) askuppatu; e. g. IV R. 3127, b; G>. 18, 67 a; askuptu Ht. 17, £82; o. st. as-kup-pat 
(iiban pl-I-11) ZA. in.81«, 80; H R. 18,49, cf. ff>. 50 and 58; ZA. rv. 874. rm. 2; plur. askup- 

^ • , # 

pate. Itl* tbo Hebr. ipptfD, 8yr. KDtpp'K (NOldoke. Syr. Or., p. 127), Arab. IaSLj I : and Is 
derived from the verb sakapu, fpD. to throw down, to lav down, p In Hebrew and Syriac 
aroso under thelnfluenoe of the preceding sibilant; notloealso the peculiar form as-fcu-plt- 
tu, DL.80,6; AV. 683 

»Tbe (aban) GlS-SlB-GAL lsmentloned!nIVB.64.fl9a«=(aban) ZA-GIN-NA («*.!.b); 
abnu GlS-SlR-GAL ob-bl, Ws. 84,202; abnu G. Asm. x. ®3<KB. x. 68sq.); also Hr. 81, 28; 
flftd (aban) G. sa-an-tl ug-nl-1 katl-la u-ma-al-pi], n R. 19.48,b; also V R.8,49 (KB. 
a. 208): Pinches In 8. A. Smith's Texts, l 110: V R. 44,60 od II 3amal Is called AN GlS-SlB 
(of. ZK. IX. 361, rm. 1); V R. 11,87. abc, GlS-SlR = nu-u-ru (Dn.127,86); also xl R. 8. 8-10; 60. 
87; II R. 81, 37 we have SlR-GUL-LA «= B-SlR-GAL-AN-NA = bit la 8IB-PHR-LA- 
KI. From aU theso Instanoes we can Infer, that the (abnu) G.=(abnu) II Samal rabl or 
(abnu) nflrl rabl (II R. 88,42o); but this doe# not warrant the reading parfltu, cf. Dw.p. 
61 (No.38, rm.8) and BrOnnow. No. 1667 etc. Parfltu occurs In II 87,80 (abnu) pa-ru-tu; 
also Ws. 72,421 (not 442 as Wlnokler has In his Index); tt>.128, 180(c KB. ri.76); V R.80Mghwe 
have pa-ru-tum, but the Akkadian OQUlvalent Is, by no means, GI§-§IR-GAL! 

*8 
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20 . The (abnu) KU- (“I would read TUR-MI-NA; cf. Nebuchad. 
E. I. H.” Harper) MI-NA (this and not Kumina) is mentioned V R. 30, 61, 
as (abnu) 8 am- 6 . 

21. On (abnu) EN-GI-SAH see Briinnow, No. 2847; V R. 30, 67, gh; 
KAT? 30; Ht. 39,124. 

22 . (abnu) bi-li-bu is said to be = (abnu) ZA-GIN, V R. 30, 66 gh 
= ugnu; cf. BAS. I. 506sq. 

23. Render: the place of their (not its) production. 

32. I prefer to read with Harper and Do. 2 65 (No. 35) bitanni = a palace 
Hebr. |n*3; the whole sentence should read as follows: bittannu (=b!tannu) 
5a 95 ina iSten ammat rabltim arkat (perm.); 31 ina iSten ammat 
rabttim rapSat (perm.); on ammatu rabitu see ZA. xv. 265. 

38-47 See Guy. 2 95. 

40. urattS b&be5a, cf. KB. n. 235 (V R. 10,10); I R. 44,70. 

42. BAS. i. 278. 

49. (erini) 5u-te-mu-du-ti would be a form like Sutemuku II R. 39, 
66 and 68 cd; Sc.74; Sute?^ (edict) Ht. 30,697; VR.21,31, ab; Sutatd, ZA. 
1.456; Sutetuku, VR.36,52f; Zb. 14; SuteSuru, Bors.32,a; Hn. 24.5; 
IV R. 5,60; also V R. 1,50 ; ZA. m. 314,67 ; Senn. VI. 28; IV R. 12,20. Strass- 
maier and others read ina V a t g mudfiti, with the hands of my wisdom. 

50. ana mul-ta-u-ti be-lu-ti-a, for the renown of my lordship (Harper 
and Abel) ; it is evidently the same as ana mul-ta-'-ti-ia (KB. n. 23) trans¬ 
lated by Schrader “ for a resting placet) (from n a’ al u !(?)). 

52-54. see also Jensen in ZK n. 308; 54 (end) he reads u(kin), but sec 
Harper’s AEI. p. 31. 

53. a-fci-en-na-a, a form, which Abel cannot explain, is a compound of 
afcfl + enna (for anna, this). 


Col. VI. 

4-6. See my remarks before Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

13. < a ®eiu) ur-ra-ku-ti are discussed by Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 323, rm. 
1 ; Ws. 72, 429 ; the word is derived from er 0 , to engrave. 

14. ad kirS $ira, a magnificent park, or better (i 9 ) sar-mab, of.KB.u. 
234 ad V R. 10,104; Do. p. 199 (below). 

17. Read ma-gal (not rabiS) and compare Zb. 28, rm. 1 ; Pognon, Bav- 
ian, 36. 

20. Read Suktu (Harper) not Suktu; it is a syn. of atabbu, canal; 
Dy. 143; Jensen, ZK. n. 60 = Hebr. ; Senn. Bav. 12 (KB. n. 116). 

24. On the lulu see Jensen (KB. n. 234 ad V R. 10,104). 

25. ina kirbiSa akrima I invited or called into it (Harper-Abel, follow- 
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ing Lyon ad Sargon-etde, 1. 99) from a verb , to call, to invite; but see 
Jensen ad Asrb. iv. 98 {KB. n. 195); akri = !r entertained; kirdtu feast, 
banquet. 

30. The n i k 6 taSribte ebbuti are not merely clean (or pure) offerings, 
but victims of powerful strength and clean (Harper); for taSrifctu gee ZK.n. 

347; ZA. u. 81. rm. 3 ; BAS. I. 284. 

31. See BAS. 1 . 285. 

32. Cf. Craig’s Dissert, p. 25 (above) and read with Harper ik (not ik) ta- 
rabu. 

35. ina ta-kul-ti u ki-ri-e-ti (Hcbr. JTJ3) Hebraioa, vi. 155. 

36. Lt. 178 ad Tigl. Pil. vn. 92; Ls. p. 81; BAS. i. 323; also ZA. iv. 13, 28 
and 228,12. 

38. u-§a-li-$a nu-pa-ar-§u-un, I caused their hearts (spirits) to rejoice 
(Harper); Abel simply :J caused them to rejoice, nuparu seems to be a form 
like nubalu, Tigl. Pil. vn. 57; u-ga-ru field, etc.; in ZA. iv.241,34 we have 
1 i m m i r n u - p a r -[5 u]. Also Ws. 74, 432; 130, 168 (= KB. n. 78, 168) and 156, 
130. 

39. amkira $urra§un; cf. Hommel in ZD2HO. 32 (78) 185 ; and Delitzsch 
in LCB. (’81) 735; from “HV, to enclose. 

40. Ad Samnu gu-la-a see V R. 65. 53; ZK. n. 344, rm. 1; Zb. 98; ZA. 
m. 170-173; BAS. 1.323 and Hebraica, vr. 155, rm.; gu-lu-u = ra-bu-u H 
R. 13, 22-23; AV 1721; Ht. 59,12 and 15; IV R. 18,12, b. 

42. ina tfib Seri, c.st.of tubbu, like tur (gimilli) from turru; nub 
(libbi) from nubbu (ZA. iv. 274sq.) and bu-ud libbi, c. st. of b<*ddfi, 
as ti-ik (KB. ii. 116) from tekfi, PDfi; tib from tebfi (e. g. tib t-aba- 
ziia V R. 2, 36, etc.); read kabitti (not kabatti and compare V R. 1, 64; 

Zb. 29,43sq., Hebr. "CD* -Arab. «X*^); c. st. kabtat. 

46. The ZA6-MUK-KU is treated by Oppert in GGA. (’84) 335 and 
Flemming, Neb. p. 37; Amiaud, ZA. hi. 41. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 73, 88 sqq.; 
Jensen, Kosmologie , 84sqq.; ZA. v. 123sq.; zammuku = rd8 Satti, I R. 
60,56 bjustas E-ZI-DA = bit kenu (IR.66,38,o)and KI NAM-TAR- 
ENE = parak Sim&ti (I R. 60, 54, b); also Do. p. 199, 1 73, rm. 

48. be-li unfit tabazi are toeapons, the implements of war; thus the 
u-na-at libbi (V R. 61, 26, e, left untranslated in BAS. i. 275) are the imple¬ 
ments for the interior. 

49. Instead of gimir unmSni, as Harper, read gimir umman&te with 
Abel-Winckler. 

49. Read li5-tab-ru-u with Harper, against Abel’s liStapru, which, 
according to his translation, he considers an Iphf'&l of Saparu! 
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CYLINDER B (in R. 15-16). BY HUGO WINCKLER [KB. n. 140-152). 

Column I. 

I. See Harper, AEI, p. 32, bel. 

3. Harper l. c. 32 says I read ni-pi-sa (so Pinches also). Dl. 117, 7 reads 
ni-pi-ir; Hebraica, (’87) 148 he adopts Delitzsch’s reading. 31 

6 . Why not translate literally J raised my hand (inprayeii ?)) (as Harper does). 

10. One day, two days ul uV-fci-pa pa-an, I did not turn around. Is 
not this clearly a mistake for uk-fci pa-an, the pa being repeated by mis¬ 
take ? So at least according to Harper and all others, e. g., Proc. Am. Or. Soc . 
(Oct. ’87) XXXV. ;82 ul uk-fci (Arab. ^Sj) I waited not. 

II. Correct Winckler after Harper’s translation : the rear (of my army) J did 
not see; 11 b means the attendance of the horses, the harnessing of the chariots. 

12. Winckler felt that ul before unfit tabazi was out of place; and if 
his reading n &8 (o. st. of naSfl) can be established it would be a decided im¬ 
provement. Harper says nothing about the possibility of reading n a 8 . 

13. a- 8 u- 8 ur = aSur; see Harper, and my note on Senn. v. 30. 

14. $i-ti-it girrS’a ul aSpuk. Winckler, my field-tents{f) I did not 
pitch; but read with Harper, $id 6 t girri’a ul aSpuk provisions for my 
campaign I did not heap up. 

14. Read rag-gu for Salgu and see Harper and Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. 
’87) xxxv.; my translation of this passage is given in my note on Senn. IV. 75 sq. 

15. Read kima (i 55 firu) si-si-en-ni, so Harper; BAS. I. 167, 324; 
Hebraica, vi. 154. 

16. Winckler ana sa-bap; Harper ana sa-kap. 

18. Speaking of Hani-gal-bat ZA. V. 177 rm. 1 says “the reading rah 
for GAL never occurs ;" this applies also to Col. IV. 20 [KB. u. 146). 

20. u- 8 al-lu kakkeSunu: Winckler and brandished their weapons; Har¬ 
per, and forced a battle; u-Bal-lu stands for uS&lu, for uSa’l'u and 

is the present of the PTel, cf. iS-al in Col. II. 11; and my note on Senn. v. 49. 
ZA. v. 306 translates und zogen die Waffen. 

21. Winckler omits to translate danni, of my mighty (battle); e-mu-u 
mab-b u_ur » Winckler: and they were affrighted; so he reads after Hommel, 


n nl-pl-lr, would bo c, Bt. to a noun nlpru, from eporu.^jtC to cover, ELebhaica, X. 
178, rm. 1, etc. Asm. in. 89 (KB. 1 . 100) wo road lna kiplna nl-pl-rl lu igbat, translated 
byPelser, (n Kiplna hatte er eine gedeekte SteUung(T) genommen; another nl-lp-ru ooours 
OR. 22.61; 80.49; 8», 49 cd -ma-a-ru (son) and 68, ab = 111-11-du (IT) chad; V R. 28,28 gh sqq. 
= zilfpu, staUc, Dp. 83; which latter Is = U-tum (iV) n.83,7. 

nuk-kl-pa occurs KB. II. 208 (below), ukklpa adannu = fime lmlfl the time became 
full. uk-ku-pu = to happen, OR. 48,Scd; VR. 11,19 o wo read a-fcip-pu, compared to Hebr. 
3py heel, but Ht. 112, 19 shows that we have to read a-(a-bu, whtoh aooording to Dw. 81& 
means to attack (3DK). 
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Geschickte, p. 689, rm. 2; Hommel, ibid., translates : they made front. It is 
amusing to notice that V R. 1, 84, which passage is referred to for the reading 
mab-bu-ur, reads il-li-ka mab-bu-tiS, in Jensen’s contribution {KB. n. 
160; also see KB. n. 238, 19); mabbutu means defeat and illika or 6mu 
mabbutifi =he teas defeated, or teas considered defeated? 2 

22-26. see also Proc. Am. Or. tioc. (Oct. ’87) xxxv. 

26. Dr. Harper writes to me, that the translation of line 26 has been omitted 
through a mistake of the printer. Winckler asks, who stood around Esarhad- 
don(?) the gods or the troops.(?) There can be little doubt that ittanasbaru 
refers to ina pubriSunu ibbti, which evidently means, the men in the 
enemy’s army. After iJsbu (26) I would suggest a repetition of annd 8ar- 
ani. 

Col. H. 

I . ituk could also be read mut-tuk and this a by form of mutaku, road, 
way. For the following, compare Babylonian Chronicle, Col. III. 39 sqq. [KB. n. 
282-3). 

3. Read 5ala£ Uruk (Harper). 

4. nitu ilme, see my note on Senn. v. 13; also V R. 5, 76; II R. 35, 9ab 
= dajatfl; 36, 7 ab = tu-Vu-un-tum ; ni-i-tum (fia la-me-e) Y R. 21 
«d; nl'u = zumfl; of. also II R. 24, 45; V R. 21, 44; 29, 24 ; 41, 61. 

7. ta-bi8 uBeSibuni, they had graciously seated me; bettor firmly (Har¬ 
per) or well. Cf. V R. 1,44; Marduk Sa tabiS ibbanfl, who hath been well 
created , ZA. v. 57. 2; also ib. 59,13; IV R. 18, 35; Tigl. Pil. V3H. 62. 

9. Translate, that one did not fear, did not willingly desist and did not leant 
my servant in peace. Cf. ana epiS (b 1 ti elli) a-bi la-a ad-du-u, Tigl. Pil. 
vin. 20, {KB. i. 44sq.); V R. 64, 38 a la egi la agit abi la addu I did not 
tire (JW), did not withdraw , did not desist. Also see Dp. 139 sq. 

II. Sulma or Bulum Sarruti’a Sa’alu means to pay respects to my 
royal majesty, cf. Y R. 7, 89, etc. 

14. (amelu) pib&ti 8a p&ti (as Harper) not pibdti 8a p&ti. 

17. mamit eteku does not mean to transgress, violate an oath ; translate: 
on account of the oath of the great gods , which he had taken (in former days and 
now transgressed), A8ur etc. laid upon him a heavy punishment (Harper’s trans¬ 
lation of annu is good). Also Hebr. jljj means sin, and punishment (Isa. V. 
18); cf. V R. 8,10 [KB. n. 216 sq., where Jensen has the correct rendering). 

21. epBet Elamti 8a.e-tep-pu-8 u (Harper) not i-tib-bu-8 u 

(Winckler). 


** Amiaud'8 articles (Recuc d'Assyriolooie. it. II, etc.) should be known to every ABsyrloloetat; 
also see Zb. TO; Jensen, Kotmologie, 80S so.; Dl. 9C, 6; BAS. x. 18,8 and 814. 
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23. u-$al-la-a belu-ti: Winckler and others: he besought my lordship; 
I believe that we have to render (his brother came to Assyria) and asked for the 
government (of Elam). Then follows: I entrusted to him the m&t tam-dim 
(cf. KB. H. 282, 39) in its whole extent. I should like to know where in As¬ 
syrian literature the meaning “dominion” for ridtitu, is warranted; all tho 
passages, which I know, show that it has to do with the harem. I believe that 
ridtitu and bit ridtitu can be used promiscuously, and translate rid tit 
ab i£u the harem of his brother; the harem must have been of great importance, 
and therefore special mention is made thereof. 

29. galtu is a syn. of ra§bu, terrible, cf. Hn. 60, 7 and 8; Neb. VI. 45 ; IV 
R. 26, 49 a (ZK. i. 315, rm. 1); II R. 24, 62 gh, we have agti galtu ( the raging 
flood), followed by agti n&ri (for namri, from namaru, to be fierce , like 
umu na’ri =fierce animal, V R. 46, 43, ab) and agti elfl, high flood; gala- 
tu is = nadaru to be furious. 

30. mabaz tuk-la-ti-Su is neither the principal city, nor the city of his 
confidence, but his garrison, the city of his troops. 

Col. III. 

Cf. Cyl. A, Col. II. 6. Winckler might well have followed Harper’s example, 
and supplied the preceding words, for the sake of the context. 

5. Read ti (not di-)bi; bar-ba might be ma§-ba [at] and mean the 
country, which measures (i. e. extends) to the neighborhood, borders of Tabal. 

10. Why not read with Harper ina iStiti akmu? 

12. la i8fi, means here they had not committed, (so Harper); iSfi means 
as well to have, as to be. 

23. pa-rik (not rik-)ti. 

COL. IV. 

8. u d u r e are dromedaries. 

24. Hebraica, vi. 154, Harper says "Winckler has accepted the reading of 
Pinches,” but not entirely. Winckler reads at-ta-di while Harper-Pinches 
a5 -ta-di. I prefer at-ta-di from nadti; instead of gu- read Iju-ra-de- 
fiu-nu. 

26. Harper adds [ip-par-Si-du] had fled; and then connect with Cyl. A, 
Col. III. 42. 

COL. V. 

1 sq. cf. Cyl. A, IV. 49sqq. and Harper’s edition of Cyl. B. 

7. ni-ru §u-a-tu should be read afi-ru Suatu according to Harper ; cf. 
also KB. n. 134, note; Pinches (AEI) seems to favor n i -, but that would give 
no sense, while Harper’s reading suits the context. 
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8 . See my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

11. It is strange that Cyl. A reads eli-8al uSraddi. 

12sqq. See Rec. Past, m. 107; Dy. 273; KAT* 336 sq.; 354 sqq.; Bezold, 
Literatur, 105, No. 2; etc. 

19. I R. 48 (No. 1), 7 reads correctly XII. 

Col. VI. 

13. Read ana arkat (not arkflt). 

16. I R. 47, 64 b distinctly reads mu-Sa-ru-u (var. §ar-u); V R. 23,19 
reads mu-Sa-ru; it means signature, and is explained by 5i(.ir Sumiia; its 
etymology is discussed in ZK i. 268sq.; ZK. u. 16 and 425; also cf. Dy. 142, 
No. 38; Guy. Notes , 2 59; ZK. n. 353; Do. p. 198 sq. 

19. Translate, so do thou as I did, and look after my signature (Harper); 
where docs Winckler get his nik- k i(?)? read ik! (with Harper). 

20. Read itti mu-5ar-e (Harper); 21 then will (not may) A. and I.hear 
thy prayers. 

KB. n. 151, No. 1 of the smaller inscriptions, 1. 4. Mu 9 ur is DHVP Power 
Egypt, and Pa-tu-ru (so, according to Schrader KOF. 285, rm. 1) -si is Path- 
ros: DiinD Isa- x -11 = IIatfoupfa; while KuS is Ethiopia. 

Some notes on the Black Stone (I R. 49) and on Asurbanipal (V R. 1-10 = 
KB. ii. 152 sqq.) will be published in a future number of IIebraica ; a review of 
the second half of KB. m. is found in American Journal of Philology, Xi. No. 4. 


CORRECTIONS TO VOL. VII, NO. 1. 

Page 58, 17 read Hftl; ad maltkuru see BAS. i. 831; 82, 87 p-Off'K ; 66, 30 read "see ad 
Col. V. 83, and compare the O'ltfn of I Kings vn.33"; 68,72 Aram. f]pn ; 69 rem. 39 = |RX. 


THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


B. Ex. 1:1-12:61. 

SECTION Xm. EX. 1 : 1-7 : 7. 

The Divine Names. 

Elohim and Jehovah are here used with the same discrimination that we 
have found to characterize their employment throughout the Book of Genesis. 
Elohim is appropriate 1:17,21 in the phrase “feared God” as a general term for 
piety, compare Gen. 20:11; 22:12, the article being added as Gen. 24:18, 

to indicate that this pious fear was directed to the true God; 1:20 of providential 
benefits; 2:23-25 where the contrast is between human oppressors of Israel and 
God who espoused their cause; 8:1 and 4:27 the mountain of God as the scene of a 
divine revelation, compare 18:6; 4:16 and 7:1 Moses is instead of God as an organ 
of divine communication; 4:20 the rod of God as an instrument of divine power, 
compare 17:9. In ch. 8 God reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah, and during this 
interview the two names are interchangeably employed; thenceforth Jehovah is 
regularly used (with the exceptions above mentioned, which are for special rea¬ 
sons) until 6:2,3, where God again makes himself known as Jehovah, promising 
to Moses in his despondency such a manifestation of what this name involved as 
had never been witnessed before. 

A. The Portion Assigned to J. 

The bulk of the narrative is as in Genesis given to JE, and the attempt is 
made to bridge the chasm thus created and produce the semblance of continuity 
for P by arbitrarily assigning to it a few scattered verses, sundered from their 
proper connection. In all this the critics repeatedly set at naught their own 
criteria as well as violate the evident proprieties of the case. The alleged pecu¬ 
liarities of language, style, material and theology are purely fictitious, resulting 
directly from the division made in this closely connected and regularly unfolding 
narrative, and do not in any way suggest diversity of authorship. 

1. Oh»pt«r 1:1-5,7,13,14. 

The list of Jacob’s sons 1:1-5 is a brief recapitulation of the more detailed 
account, Gen. 46:8-27, some of whose peculiar expressions it retains, while never- 
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theless the order of the names is modified into conformity with the like list, Gen. 
85:28-26. By almost unanimous critical consent these three enumerations are 
alike referred to P, which is an admission that the same writer may have occasion 
to repeat statements before made; and that such repetitions may be no indication 
of distinct sources. And even though with Kayser, Gen. 46:8-27 and Ex. 1:6a be 
imputed to R to escape critical embarrassments (which others try to evade by 
claiming that Gen. 46:8 sqq. has been worked over by R), the identity of Gen. 85: 
28sqq. and Ex. 1:1-4,5b remains. Knobel claims Ex. 1:6 for P along with the 
rest of the paragraph, vs. 1-7, to which it belongs; but as this verse manifestly 
prepares the way for vs. 8 sqq., the majority of critics cut it out of its connection 
and attribute it to E, notwithstanding the fact that a previous record of the death 
of Joseph is also ascribed to him, Gen. 50:26. Verse 7 is also given to P, though 
he is reputed to have already stated the vast multiplication of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, Gen. 47:27. And yet immediately after having thus three 
times in succession referred two statements of the same thing to one writer, 
the critics gravely affirm that 1:12a is a doublet of 1:7 and 1:11 of vs. 18,14 
(Hebkaica, VI., p. 27), and must consequently be traced to different documents, 
though each verse is precisely in place in the plan of this admirably constructed 
chapter. 


The enormous Increase of the Israelites is 
depleted 1:7 by heaping together four synony¬ 
mous verbs, and adding a duplicated intensive 
adverb. The orltlos have taken offenoe at this 
unusual oomblnatlon, which Is plainly due to 
the effort to give adequate expression to this 
most extraordinary oase. NOldeke would 
erase IDV^'1. ..IXIBri, Wellbausen and DU1- 
mann lDXp'l 13V1, Schrader 1D¥JH only, as 


Insertions from a parallel narrative. But 
HID, rm and pp are oomblned In P, Gen. 
8:17; »:7. The verb DXp oocura but onoe In 
the Pontatoucb outaldo of this chapter, via., 
Gen. 20:16, J; so, as JQUoher oonfeesos, there 
Is no reason why It should not here belong to 
P. and OIXJ? are Joined together. Num. 
82:1a P, and nowhere else In tho Pontatouoh 
exoept in this chapter and In Deuteronomy. 


The immense number of Israelites, v. 7, is in obvious contrast to their few¬ 
ness when they entered Egypt, vs. 1-5, and is the necessary explanation of all that 
follows, vs. 8-22, the perplexity of the king of Egypt and the stern measures 
adopted for their repression. The very words of v. 7 are alluded to v. 9 Q*) 
OWJft) and v. 20 DTU The whole chapter is thus solidly 
bound together, and no room left for the critical assumption that this latter por¬ 
tion is from a different document. 

Four measures of growing severity were successively employed to opprees the 
Israelites and reduce their strength. 1. Taskmasters were set over them, v. 11. 
2. As this proved abortive, v. 12, their bondage was intensified, and they were 
made to serve with rigor, vs. 18,14. 3. The midwives were commanded to destroy 
the male children of the Hebrews, vs. 15,16. 4. As this did not succeed,vs. 17-21, 
a like command was given by Pharaoh to all his people, v. 22. The regular pro¬ 
gression in these cruel expedients shows that they form a continuous series. The 
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critics, however, sunder out one of the number and arbitrarily assign it to a dif¬ 
ferent document from the rest. The allegation, Hebraica, VI., p. 28, that 
“ 1:18 sq. would logically come before 1:11 ” is a mistake, since the expressions of 
the former are more intense and so mark a more advanced stage. However 
“ absurd ” it may have been “ for them to try the same means again,” which had 
failed before, it is just what persecutors have always done. Why “in this case 
there would be no ground left for the command to destroy the infants ” it is hard 
to see; after exhaustiug other expedients the king resorts to this barbarous meas¬ 
ure. Verses 13,14 are, moreover, equally bound to the different documents, to P 
by “rigor” twice "pf) in Pentateuch besides only Lev. 26:43,46,58, to J by 
“ made bitter ” ynO*> in Pentateuch only besides Gen. 49:23, while “ in brick ” 
plainly points forward to the narrative Ex. 5:7 sqq. J (Well.) E (Dill.), an allu¬ 
sion which the critics seek to evade by erasing the unwelcome word with its 
adjuncts. 

2. Chapter 2:23b-25. 

The entire narrative between 1:14 and 6:2 is given by the critics to J or E and 
a shift made to fill the resulting gap in P by assigning to it 2:23b-25, though 
these verses are indispensable in the connection in which they stand and it is not 
even pretended that they contain a single word characteristic of P. And “ the 
covenant with Isaac ” is a clear reference to J, Gen. 26:2-5,24; no such covenant 
is mentioned in any passage assigned by the critics to P. affords no 

ground for division, since that is the only name of God which has thus far 
occurred in Exodus. 

The suggestion, Hebraica, VI., p. 28, that 2:23a “is out of place,” is 
entirely unfounded. It “ does mean that the new king (of 1:8), the severe king 
died,” and cannot mean anything else. But it is neither said nor implied that 
“the children of Israel groaned over it;” they sighed by reason of the bondage, 
which did not terminate with his death. Verses 23-25 are preliminary to God’s 
revelation of himself to Moses, ch. 8, and commissioning him to deliver Israel. 
Two facts are stated to prepare the way for what is to follow. 1. The king of 
Egypt was dead: it was hence a favorable juncture for Moses to return and 
espouse the cause of Israel, cf. 4:19. 2. God heard the groans of Israel and 
remembered his covenant with their fathers; it may consequently be expected 
that he would interfere on their behalf. With explicit reference to the language 
here used God reveals himself to Moses, 8:6, and through him to the people, 3:15, 
16, as the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, cf. 2:24. He adds, v. 7, “ I 
have surely seen” (cf. 2:25 frTPU “and have heard their cry” (DDpyV 

Woes <*• 2:24 yo&yn; v. 23 ipyn). “i know” (cf. 2:25 jnn); # V. 9 , 

“ the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me,” cf. 2:28. If these verses are 

• In consequence of the coincidences In expression between 2:25 and 8:7, JQUoher feols con¬ 
strained to refer the former not to P but to R. 
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assigned to a different document from ch. 8, then God speaks in the latter of hav¬ 
ing heard his people’s cry, and yet there is no previous mention of their having 
cried to him. 

3. Chapter 6:2-7:7. 

From 2:25 the critics spring at once to 6:2, claiming that this is the true orig¬ 
inal connection in P, and that all that intervenes is from another source. This is 
urged upon the following grounds: 

1 . If 6:2 be joined directly with 2:25, the narrative will be continuous and 
the sense perfect. 

2 . 6:2 sqq. is full of references to 2:23-25, showing their intimate mutual 
relation. 

3. 6:2-7:7 is a parallel and independent account of what had already been 
fully and somewhat variously related before. 

4. The representation made in this section differs from that previously given 
in certain striking and characteristic particulars. 

But these arguments do not prove what they are adduced to prove. 

As to the first point, the seeming continuity of the narrative, if 8:1-6:1 be 
omitted. 

(1) This is very far from showing that 2:25 was originally connected with 
6 :2. Distant paragraphs can often be fitted to one another by a little ingenuity 
so that a reader would not be aware that they did not belong together. This is 
especially the case with paragraphs, which, as in tho present instance, record suc¬ 
cessive stages in the same transaction. 

(2) The connection is perfectly good as the section now stands; there is no 
incongruity or want of appropriateness in its present position and no reason for 
seeking to attach it elsewhere. 

(3) Moses is suddenly introduced 6:2, and Aaron 6:38, with no previous inti¬ 
mation of their existence and no explanation who they were. This incongruity 
created by the removal of the very account (ch. 2 sqq.) here presupposed, gives 
rise to new critical assumptions. Kuenen fancies that P had spoken of Moses 
and Aaron in some passage which has not been preserved. Kayser gets rid of the 
allusion to Aaron by referring 6:13-30 to R. Dillmann declines to do this, but 
with a like view of finding the first mention of Aaron in 7:1 he transposes 6:30- 
7:5 before 6:13 and places 7:6 immediately after it. Wellhausen undertakes to 
supply the missing mention of Moses and Aaron by the conjecture that the 
account of their ancestry (6:16 sqq.) may originally have preceded 6:2, while in its 
present position and extent as including Aaron’s wife and children (vs. 23 sqq.) 
the genealogy is in his judgment inappropriate and a later addition. The allega¬ 
tion, Hebbaica, VI., p. 27, “ P knows nothing of Moses’ marriage, though men¬ 
tioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar,” is simply a reluctant confession that 
this table of lineage intentionally omits what had already been recorded, 2:21, 
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thus proving itself to be of one piece with the antecedent history. The apposite¬ 
ness of the entire genealogy, every clause of which is in analogy with those pre¬ 
viously given, further appears from the fact that it not only introduces Aaron and 
Moses, who are just entering upon the momentous task assigned them, but like¬ 
wise Korah, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar, and Phinehas, who are to figure in 
the subsequent history. This is in precise accordance with the invariable usage 
of the Pentateuch from the beginning, in which the line of descent of all the 
prominent actors is scrupulously traced. Noldeke confesses the suitableness of 
the table in general, but stumbles at the sons of Reuben and Simeon (vs. 14,15) as 
here uncalled for, aud in his opinion an interpolation. Jiilicher very properly 
replies that an interpolator would not have stopped with inserting these two 
names only, when there was an equal reason for adding all the rest of Jacob’s 
sons. In fact there is a suitableness in vs. 14,15 standing where they do to indi¬ 
cate Levi’s place as the third in age in his father’s family, as is conceded, He- 
braica, VI., p. 27. Jiilicher proposes to relieve the suddenness of the mention of 
Moses in 6:2 by transposing before it the entire genealogy with 6:18 as its title, 
which will thus connect directly with 2:26; although this would place “ Jehovah” 
in 6:18 prior to what he considers the first revelation of this name in 6:2,8. But 
after all this self-imposed trouble and these fruitless conjectures of the critics, it 
is difficult to see why the reasons, be they what they may, which led an imaginary 
R to give to this whole passage its present position, may not have been equally 
influential with the original writer. This busy tinkering merely betokens a weak 
spot, which needs in some way to be covered up. 

As to the second critical allegation that 6:2 sqq. contain several verbal allu¬ 
sions to 2:23-25, it is freely admitted that God’s hearing the groaning of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel and remembering his covenant, and the bondage, 6:5 refer to 2:23, 
24. This shows that these passages are in intimate and designed relation to each 
other, but not that they were continuous. The language of 6:2-4 is still more 
closely conformed to that of Genesis, ch. 17, to which there is explicit reference 
and repeated verbal correspondence; but it does not follow from this that they 
belong in immediate juxtaposition or that violent critical methods are to be 
resorted to with the view of bringing this about. 

The third allegation of the critics that 6:2 sqq. is a parallel account of the 
same transaction already recorded 8:1 sqq., is assumed not only without proof but 
in defiance of clear proof to the contrary. And this baseless assumption is the 
principal ground of the partitions here made. 

(1) It is universally confessed that the connection in which this paragraph 
now stands and the manner in which it is related show that the author of the 
book understood this to be a distinct event from any that had been narrated 
before, and intended that it should be so regarded by his readers. The critics are 
consequently obliged to assume that R with all the sources in their primitive form 
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before him held this view which they are able to correct with simply the materials 
which he has left them. 

(2) There are certain features of resemblance between the two transactions, 
but the time, place and attendant circumstances are different. Here the critics 
most unwarrantably urge the points in common in proof that they are the same 
event, and then parade the points of disagreement in evidence that these are var¬ 
iant and inconsistent accounts from different writers, who followed distinct tra¬ 
ditions. In reality they only succeed thus in overthrowing their own argument. 
The discrepancies simply show that the events are, as the writer himself believed 
and represented, separate occurrences. And the respects, in which they agree, 
are such as might easily be repeated on successive occasions. It is neither incon¬ 
ceivable nor improbable that God should repeat to Moses, when dejected by the 
ill success of his first application to Pharaoh, the same assurances that had been 
given him when first called to this work, that he would make himself known to 
them as Jehovah, and fulfil the covenant made with their fathers and bring them 
out of the bondage of Egypt to the land of Canaan. On the contrary this is the 
most natural thing in the world, and just what might be expected under the 
circumstances. That he should repeat this to the people, 6:9, and that Aaron 
who had been made his spokesman unto the people, 4:16, should now be appointed 
his coadjutor before Pharaoh, 7:1,2 is also a matter of course. All this warrants no 
suspicion that there is here a fresh recital of what had been related before. Any 
history whatever could be discredited and endless confusion introduced into it, if on 
the ground of superficial resemblances distinct events were thus to be identified. 

The fourth critical argument from the diversity of representation in this and 
the preceding section has already been substantially answered so far as statements 
of facts are concerned, by showing that it indicates not difference of authorship 
but a difference in the events recorded. 

(1) The critics will have it that according to P, God’s first revelation to Moses 
of his purpose to deliver Israel was made not in Midian, nor in the wilderness, 
but in Egypt, 6:28; and that P knows nothing of Moses having been op to this 
time anywhere else than in Egypt. It would be better to say that according to 
the critical partition Moses’ previous history is an absolute blank in P; he neither 
knows where Moses has been nor what he has done, until suddenly and without 
explanation he comes into view in this transaction. There is no intimation that 
he had spent all his life in Egypt, nor that this was the first revelation made to 
him . The contrary seems to be implied in 6:28, where the Lord’s speaking to 
Moses in the land of Egypt suggests a contrast with what he had spoken to him 
elsewhere. The simple fact, uncontradicted by any statement or implication in 
the whole narrative, Is that God first appeared to Moses in Midian and summoned 
him to his work; he revealed himself to him again in Egypt after his unsuccess¬ 
ful appeal to Pharaoh. 
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(2) Hebraica, VI., p. 28, “ 6:2 sq. naturally means that God introduces him¬ 
self to Moses as Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But 
what does that mean in the face of 8:15 ? Would a writer forget himself so in 
the same section ? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former 
statement?” 

a. One would think that the very absurdity of their conclusions would lead 
the critics to reconsider their premises. No writer would so flatly contradict him¬ 
self of course. Nor would any sensible Redactor. Can that interpretation of 6:3 
be correct, which puts it in glaring and absolute contradiction with every previous 
passage in which the name Jehovah occurs ? Is it conceivable that R, the pre¬ 
sumed compiler of this great national history, used language in 6:3 which gives 
the lie to the whole antecedent portion of his work ? that he in this verse uses 
language which means that the word Jehovah had never been heard nor uttered 
by the patriarchs, and yet in repeated passages before avers that it had been in 
constant use from the days of Eve and Enos downward ? And yet the entire crit¬ 
ical hypothesis is based on precisely this assumption. 

b. It has before been shown, Hebraica, V., p. 187, that the critical interpre¬ 
tation of Ex. 6:3 is contradicted by the uniform meaning of the phrase in the 
mouth of God “ know that I am Jehovah,” which is used no less than twelve 
times in the immediately following chapters of Exodus with specific reference to 
the passage before us; it is contradicted likewise by the uniform usage of the 
phrase “to know the name of Jehovah” as found throughout the Scriptures. 
These expressions never denote an external acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but always a manifestation of the perfections of Jehovah in human experience. 
Such a manifestation should be accorded to the children of Israel under Moses as 
had never been witnessed by the patriarchs. The passage does not concern itself 
with the history of the word “ Jehovah ” and no inference can be drawn from it 
on this subject. Consequently it does not afford the slightest basis of conjecture 
that it once belonged to a document which sedulously avoided the use of the 
divine name Jehovah up to this point and thenceforth employed it. 

c. But upon any interpretation of 6:3 there is no imaginable conflict between 
it and 8:15. Even if it meant that the word Jehovah was unknown to the patri¬ 
archs, there is no intimation or suggestion that it had not previously been made 
known to Moses. The charge of forgetfulness or selfcontradiction on the part of 
the writer is, therefore, on any view of the passage entirely gratuitous. 

(8) Hebraica, VI., p. 27, “ From JE it would seem that Yahweh was known 
as the God of the patriarchs (3:16); in P this name is first revealed to Moses.” 

But according to all the critics 3:15 belongs to E; their uniform contention is 
that E in ch. 8 records the first revelation of the name Jehovah and they make 
this the basis of their assertion that it is parallel to ch. 6 and a narrative of the 
very same event by a different writer. On the critical hypothesis E and P alike 
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maintain that the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses; so that even from 
this point of view the alleged conflict does not exist. But in truth neither ch. 8 
nor ch. 6 concern themselves about the time when the word Jehovah first came 
into use; so that there is no room for any variance between them in respect to it. 

(4) It is alleged that according to P, 8:9,12, the people in their dejection 
and distress would not hearken to Moses, whereas according to J, 8:18; 4:81 they 
believed his message. 

But the seeming conflict is produced by the critics themselves, who confuse 
two separate occasions. When Moses first spoke to the people they believed; but 
when they found that the only result of his intervention was to increase their 
burdens, they would no longer hearken to him. Dillmann acknowledges that 
there is no contradiction here; that J or E must have given an account of the 
people’s reception of the promise made in 6:1 and that B inserted 6:9 from that 
account. 

(5) Other differences alleged, Hebraica, VI., p. 27, are quite trivial. “ In J 
(8:7) and in E (8:9), God sees the oppression as well as hears their cry (that is, he 
is near); in P he only hears.” But it is expressly said in P 2:26 that he sees 
(NTD as w ell as hears, 2:24; 8:6. “ According to P, God listens to Israel simply 
because he remembered his covenant with the patriarchs; but in JE it is his com¬ 
passion for their suffering.” “Simply” is inserted without warrant; while the 
title *• the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” 8:6,16,16 JE shows his memory of 
his covenant. “ P knows nothing of Moses’ lack of faith; while the prophetic 
writers make much of it (8:11-13; 4:1-17).” But Moses’ original reluctance to 
undertake his mission was overcome, 4:18; why should it be expected to reappear 
subsequently in ch. 6 ? And yet 6:12,30 does show something of the same shrink¬ 
ing and sense of personal unfitness as 4:10. 

(6) It is further alleged that in JE 8:18, permission is sought to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, while in P, 6:11, the demand made upon Pha¬ 
raoh is that he let the children of Israel go unconditionally; in JE, 6:1, the king 
himself is to drive them out, while in P, 7:4, the Lord shall lead them forth with¬ 
out the king’s permission; in JE, 4:22, Moses but in P, 7:2, Aaron is the speaker 
in the presence of the king. These points can best be reserved for future consid¬ 
eration. 

The fifth critical argument for sundering 6:2-7:7 from the immediately pre¬ 
ceding context is drawn from its language and style which is said to be that of 
P and in marked contrast with that of the previous section. 

But (1) it should be noted that the characteristic expressions of 6:2-4 are all 
taken from Genesis, ch. 17. “Jehovah appeared unto Abraham;" “ God Al¬ 
mighty,” Gen. 17:1; “ establish my covenant,” v. 7; “ give the land of Canaan, 
the land of their pilgrimage,” v. 8. God known to Isaac and Jacob as God Al¬ 
mighty is with allusion to Gen. 28:3 and 86:11, both of which passages are also 
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based on Gen. 17. The repeated recurrence of these and other expressions drawn 
from Gen. 17 in combination does not indicate that the passages in which they 
are found are by a different writer.from the rest of the narrative, who may be 
supposed always to employ them in preference to other equivalent phrases. These 
reminiscences of God’s covenant with Abraham naturally clothe themselves in 
the very language of that great fundamental transaction, so momentous to him 
and to his descendants. But this does not prevent the same writer from using 
different forms of speech, when this particular transaction is not immediately in 
his thoughts. 

(2) After 6:2-4, whose expressions are borrowed from Gen. 17, and v. 6* 
which is similarly related to 2:23,24, the language is no longer purely such as is 
credited to P. Thus vs. 6,7 “ burdens ” ; v. 6 “ rid ” 8, “ bring 
you into the land,” the oath to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, lifting up the hand in 
token of an oath are all marks of JE, and “ heritage ” which occurs but 
once beside in the Hexateuch, is not the word that would be expected in P. 
With these are blended other expressions said to be characteristic of P as v. 6, 
“bondage” may (but see Gen. 29:27; 30:26; Ex. 5:9,11 JE), “with a 
stretched out arm,” for which JE has v. 1 “ with a strong hand ” (but in Deuter¬ 
onomy the same writer repeatedly uses both together); “judgments” (also 7:4 
and but twice beside in Hexateuch); v. 7, “ I will be to you a God ” (a phrase bor¬ 
rowed from Gen. 17:7, and here joined with “ I will take you to me for a people,”" 
which occurs nowhere else in P) and “ ye shall know that I am Jehovah.” These 
mixed criteria in vs. 6-8, freely used by the same writer, can only be accounted 
for by the critics as due to the manipulation of R, and according to Dillmann vs. 
9-13 are also made up by R partly from P and partly from JE. 

(8) This brings us to the genealogical table, vs. 14sqq., which Kayser attri¬ 
butes not to P but to R, and Wellhausen only partly to P, alleging that R must 
have added Aaron’s descendants, while Jiilicher maintains that the table as origi¬ 
nally prepared by P was fuller than it is at present, embracing descendents of all 
the sons of Jacob, and that a part of it was omitted by R. All insist that it has 
been displaced and put in an incongruous position. The oddest of all reasons for 
this displacement is that assigned, Hebraica, VI., p. 28, “ in order to separate 
vs. 10-12 from 29 sq., which are practically identical;” as if it were not apparent 
that the language of vs. 10-12 is purposely repeated in 29 sq., in order formally to 
resume the subject interrupted by a brief digression. Dillmann gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the matter. In his opinion 7:1-5 is the proper answer given in P 
to the question of 6:12, and originally followed it Immediately. But having 
inserted 9b and 12ba from J, R adds v. 13 as in sense if not in words the answer 


•In6:5"groaning" HpJO Is counted ag belonging to P, though It ooours but onoe beaido 
In the Hex. 8:24; so "God remembering," but It la found also In JE Gen. 30:S; Ex. 89:18. 
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given in J; whereupon not to confuse the accounts from his two sources he first 
inserts the genealogy vs. 12-27, and then returns to the subject by an insertion of 
his own, vs. 28-30, introducing Moses’ objection and adding from P the Lord’s 
answer, 7:1-6; “a procedure” he remarks, “which is very suggestive of the 
peculiar conscientiousness of R.” This seems to mean that R religiously pre¬ 
serves distinct whatever is contained in his sources, even when as in this instance 
one simply states in a summary form, 6:18, what the other gives in more detail, 
7:1-6. How is it then that this same R, according to the critics, has left such 
serious gaps in his sources elsewhere in even the most important matters, as we 
have seen in repeated instances ? All this critical manipulation shows that the 
critics are very far from being united in opinion in respect to this genealogy, 
though in fact it is just where and what it should be. 

Dillmann very properly rebukes the prevalent notion among the critics that 
any degree of incongruity is sufficiently accounted for by charging it upon an 
interpolation or referring it to R. Why should an interpolator or redactor be 
imagined to have no sense of propriety ? When the decisive point is reached that 
Moses and Aaron receive their final commission to Pharaoh, the writer pauses to 
trace their line of descent, then resumes his subject and proceeds as before. No 
more appropriate place could be found, nor one in better accord with the general 
plan of the work. There is accordingly no ground for the suggestion that this 
detailed account of Moses’ parentage is by a different writer and one more familiar 
with his family history than the author of the general statement, 2:1. The par¬ 
ticulars respecting his ancestry were purposely reserved until he assumed the 
leadership of Israel and confronted Pharaoh with his demands on their behalf. 

(4) Even 7:1-7 is not free from difficulty for the critics, for one of J’s 
words J11N si 9 n occurs v. 8, which Dillmann thinks it necessary to eject and 
attribute to R. 

All this goes to show that whenever the critics undertake to assign any con¬ 
tinuous portion of the narrative to P, they find themselves in trouble. 


1. LANGUAGE OF P.* 


Old Words. 

(1) BJDJ = person, VI., p. 117. (2) 713*11 713D 
Soot. 9, Lang. Of P. (8) IKS 1KD V., p. 174 (7: 
19). (4) pff IQ J, Ex. 7:28. (5) D'nSK ex¬ 
plained bofore. (© Hff Beet. 6, Lang, of 
P. (7) IV13 D'pri V.. p. 174 (6:18). (8) nSx 
mnDffO only In genealogical tables and henoe 
uniformly referred to P. (9) /inSn V., p. 
162. (10) "n 'Iff 8©0t. 6, Lang, of P. (11) 
DnmDffoS V., p.174 (8:18sqq->- 


Nbw Words. 

(1) 1*1’ 'KT in O. T. only Gen. 46:26; Ex. 1 US 
P, for which Gen. 66 :U P haa IK*' yySnD; un¬ 
der other oircumetanoes the critk* would hare 
Insisted that this was the mark of a different 
writer. 

(2) pD in Hexateuch only Bx. 1:18,14; Lev. 
26:43,46.58. 

(8) mri' explained before. 

(4) /U3K fflO a genealogical term and as 
such always referred to P. 


•The numbers are those of Hebraic*. VL, p. 26; the references are to prorious explana¬ 
tions. 


*4 
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Knobel reckons among tho marks of P 
D*JW Sip of uncircxontUed Ups. 6:12,30 which 
occu rs nowhere else In the Hoxnt euoh, nor oven 
in the entire Bible. Other alleged marks of P 
arc *'Pharaoh, king of Egypt.” 0:11.13.27,28, an 
emphatic combination, which occurs but four 
times in all the Hexatcuch beside, Gen. *1:46; 
Ex. 14:8 (verses out out of a JE connection and 
assigned to P) and Dout 7:8; 11:3: olsewhere 
Pharaoh and the king of Egypt are freely inter¬ 
changed 1:18.19: 6:4,5; 14:5. “The land of Ca¬ 
naan,” 6:4, which nevertheless occurs at least 
fifteen times in JE in tho Book of Genesis, 42:5, 
7,13,29.82 ; 44:8: 45:17,25 : 46:31; 47:1.4,18,14,15; 
60:5 J1RD one hundred, 6:16,18; this construct 
form nowhere occurs in J or E, but even the 
absolute TIED is only found in J, Gen. 6:8: 26: 
12 and In E Gen. 33:19; Josh. 24:32, unless con¬ 


trary to the usual oritlcal rule the record of 
Joseph’s age. Gen. 50:22,28 and of Joshua, Josh. 
24:29 are added; and in these instances the con¬ 
struct oould not bo UBed. K3X host applied to 
Israel. 6:28; 7:4; but both E, Gen. 21:22,82 and 
J. Gen. 26:28 uso this word, and E speaks of Is¬ 
rael. Ex. 18:18 as equipped for war, and 14:19,20 
a camp, implying that they wero conceived of 
as an army. with Sk 0:9,12,80; 7:4, while 

in JE it is construed with Sip3 or Sip 1 ? 8:18; 
4:1,8,9; 6:2; but J has *?K pOV Gen. 16:11,and 
E. Gen. 80:17.22. Tho emphatic and somewhat 
pleonastic phrase, Ex. 7:6, “And Moses and 
Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they": but a like phrase occurs 12:28 at the 
end of a J section from which the critics sun¬ 
der it for no other reason than their own as¬ 
sumption that it always must belong to P. 


2. STYLE. 

It is easy to produce from the sections assigned to J and E parallels to all 
that is alleged of P in this respect, Hebraica, VI., p. 27 sq. How is P more 
“systematic” (1) in the “r£sum6 of Jacob’s family” 1:1-5 than J in Nahor’s 
family, Gen. 23:20-24 or E in that of Keturah 25:1-4 ? (2) in “ the use of 
D\*Y?K U P 6:3 and mrr after it” (which is a mere assumption) than J in the 
use of Jacob up to Gen. 85:10 and Israel after it, as Dillmann claims V The sys¬ 
tematic character of “ the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ” recognized in (3) and 
(4) and attributed to P is a sufficient reply to the cavils of critics respecting it. 

How is P more “ exact, numerical ” in mentioning (1) “ 70 souls,” 1:5, than 
J in 7 days and 40 days and 40 nights, Gen. 7:4, or E in 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes, 20 rams, 30 milch-camels, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, 10 foals, 
Gen. 32:14 sq., or 2 wives, 2 handmaids and 11 children, v. 22? or (2) the age of 
Levi, (8) Kohath, (4) Amram, (6) Moses and Aaron, than E in that of Joseph, 
Gen. 50:22,26 and Joshua, Josh. 24:29, not to speak of Gen. 87:2; 41:46 which 
are torn from their connection in order to assign them to P V or (6) in the recur¬ 
ring genealogical formulae than J in the births recorded, Gen. 29:82-35 ? 

P is called “ rigid, stereotyped,” because of the constant use of the same 
phrases “ at the opening and closing ” of genealogies and “ summing up ” each 
subdivision. Genealogies are mostly assigned by rule to P,* so that there is small 

• The occurrence of nS* in certain genealogies and Ybin inothors has been mado ft pretext 
for assigning the former to J and the latter to P. This was traced by Kurtz, as stated Hebra¬ 
ica, V., p. 183, to variations in tho old genealogical registers themselves, from whioh Moses has 
given extracts. It is observable, however, that YWl is invariably used in the main line of 
desoontand Y?' as invariably in the side lines; to this 10:24 Is no exception as it is here tho 
antecedent of v. 28, and 17:20 is not in a genealogy- The more dignified word seems thus to 
have been set apart for the former, and the less dignified restricted to tho latter, which certainly 
has the look of purpose rather than accident and may be more naturally explained as intentional 
variation by one writer, than tho chance commingling of different writers. 
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opportunity to compare JE in this respect, yet see Gen. 22:23b; 26:4b, and ch. 
86 , considerable portions of which are assigned to J, though the critics are in 
much perplexity and disagreement. JE, however, is equally marked by the fre¬ 
quent use of identical phrases elsewhere, e. g., bring them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, unto the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, etc., etc., 
8:8,17; 18:5; 83:1-3; cf. also 28:23; Josh. 8:10; 24:11; “the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob,” Gen. 50;24; Ex. 88:1; Num. 82:11; 
Deut. 84:4; cf. Ex. 18:6,11; 82:18; Num. 11:12; 14:23; Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, Ex. 8:6,16, 
16; 4:5; “lp*1 “ bowed the head and worshiped,” Gen. 24:26,48; 48:28; 
Ex. 4:81; 12:27; 84:8; Num. 22:31; “not believe nor hearken to the voice,” 
Ex. 4:1,8,9; “ I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say,” Ex. 
4:12,15. 

How is P more “ verbose and repetitious,” “ (1) 1:1b,” than E in Gen. 40:5a; 
41:11,12? or "(2) 1:7 ” than the amplication of J in Gen. 16:18-21, or even Gen. 
8:22 ? If “(8) 2:24a adds nothing to 23b,” does 8:9 E add more to 8:7 ? If “ (4) 
2:25 ” and “ (6) 6:4b are unnecessary,” how is it with 6:5b after v. 4 E, or 4:10 
“ of a slow tongue ” after “ slow of speech ” J ? (6) Is Aaron’s wife more min¬ 
utely described than Nahor’s wife by J, Gen. 11:29? “(7) either 6:26 or 27 is 
wholly unnecessary.” This is a mistake: v. 26 states what the Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron, v. 27 what they said to Pharaoh. 

8 . MATERIAL. 

The “ duplicates,” “ inconsistencies,” “ cases in which R’s work appears,” 
and most of the “ differences ” have already been explained. It is sufficient to 
add that (1) and (2) of the “ differences ” are confessedly to be accounted for “ as 
co-existing facts.” (8) “ In J (8:7) and in E (8:9) God sees, etc., iu P he only 
hears;” this overlooks the explicit statement in P 2:25 and God saw X'VV (6) 
“ According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (8:7,10); but in P, 
he is just about to make them his nation (6:7).” This again overlooks 6:4 P, 
“ my people the children of Israel.” 

4. THEOLOGY. 

If “(1) the cry of the suffering goes up to God, 2:23,” P, so it does 8:9 E; if 
in J God “comes down,” 8:8, a like condescension is implied elsewhere in P in 
God’s dwelling in the midst of his people, Ex. 29:46,46, filling the tabernacle with 
his glory, Ex. 40:36, aud going up from Abraham, Gen. 17:22 and from Jacob, 
Gen. 85:18 after conversing with them. And here God’s delivering aid is granted, 
which in Scripture phrase is as far as possible from being “ remote.” (2) “ He 
only hears of their suffering, 2:24.” (this is not an adequate paraphrase of “ hear¬ 
ing their groaning ”); “ JE be sees it as well 8:7,9,” so he doe3 in P, 2:26. (3) 
“ He only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1; in JE he appears visibly, 8:2 sq.” This 
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like tbe other things alleged only results from the critical sundering of what be¬ 
longs together. Even thus, however, God tells Moses, 6:3 P, that he had 
“ appeared ” to the patriarchs, but was about to make a more ample disclosure of 
himself to Israel. And when Moses spake “ before the Lord,” 6:12, P, there may 
be a suggestion of a visible manifestation, which seems to be corroborated by 6:22 
“ Moses returned unto the Lord.” 

“ God’s revelation is formal: (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to 
the patriarchs, 2:24; 6:4 sq.” God’s gracious love to Israel for their fathers’ sake 
is equally implied in JE in his announcing himself to Moses and to the people as 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 8:6 sqq. “ There is no familiarity between 
him and Moses; he simply orders; there is no sign, no persuasion as in JE,” In 
point of fact there is the same condescending grace to Moses in his discourage¬ 
ment 6:31-7:2, P, as in his initial timidity, 4:10-16, J, and God promises, 7:3 P, 
“ to multiply his signs in the land of Egypt.” 

“ There is no indication of anthropomorphism.” “ The covenant with the 
patriarchs is emphasized.” If I am capable of judging, these two sentences are 
contradictory. “ In the prophetic writers there is no mention of ” this covenant. 
What then is meant by God’s calling himself the “ God of their fathers,” 8:18,16, 
16; 4:8, or by Gen. 16:38 J or Gen. 60:24 E ? 

B. The Portion assigned to J and E. 

A glance at the conflicting modes of division, which here prevail, as they 
are exhibited, Hebraica, VI., pp. 28sq.,82, is sufficient to show the hopeless 
perplexity and confusion in which the critics find themselves. This is frankly 
confessed, ibid , p. 35. (1) “It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of 
this section does not show very distinctly, or even satisfactorily, a double author¬ 
ship. (a) There are no duplicate stories (i. e., in a full form); (b) the language 
also is but a poor guide, owing probably to B’s influence. [It is very con¬ 
venient always to have R to throw the blame upon], (c) Not even the names of 
the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, 
therefore, expect—what is actually the case—to find the greatest variation of 
opinion among the critics. So for instance, Kuen. and Kitt. pronounce the analy¬ 
sis of JE in the early chapters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible.” When it 
is added that there are “ sure traces ” and “ long passages clearly belonging to 
either writer,” we shall see hereafter what these amount to. As to P being 
“ very marked when contrasted with JE,” we have already seen the insufficiency 
of the grounds for any such partition. 


1. Chapter 1. 

Omitting the verses assigned to P, Wellhausen partitions the remainder of 
the chapter by giving to J v. 6 (as a doublet of Gen, 60:26 E), vs. 8-10 the pro- 
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posal of the new king (as related to J in language), which is severed from its 
proper basis in the immense multiplication of Israel, v. 7 P in spite of the evident 
allusion of more and mightier D1VJJ1 3"1 v. 9 to multiplied and waxed mighty 
lOVJ^I 131*1 v. 7. These words must accordingly be cut out of v. 7 as a part of 
a hypothetical sentence belonging to J. The same words recur, v. 20b, and must 
be once more sundered from their connection and given to J, though there is 
nothing to which to attach them. Then follows v. 22 the barbarous edict issued 
by the king to his people to murder all male children, which thus becomes the 
first and only measure of repression resorted to, instead of the last desperate 
expedient after all others had failed. Moreover, v. 22, thus sundered from vs. 
15-20, which are essential to its proper explanation and limitation* would not 
apply specially to the children of the Hebrews. It is also sundered from 2:1-10 
E, of which it supplies the necessary explanation. The residue, vs. ll,12,15-20a, 
is referred to E, and is an unexplained fragment, whose only reason and motive 
is found in J vs. 8-10. 

Kittel abandons this division, though for the sake of finding the multiplica¬ 
tion and consequent oppression of Israel in J as well as E he retains vs. 20b,22 
for the former, the inconveniences of which have been already shown. 

Other critics give up the attempt to separate what is so plainly indivisible 
and assign the whole to E. This is attended with the difficulty that subsequent 
sections of J as well as E imply this very narrative, and with the further difficulty 
that certain words elsewhere alleged to belong to J are here combined with those 
of E. Hence it has been assumed that though written by E it has been retouched 
by J, or that the words in question were introduced by B from a supposed paral¬ 
lel narrative by J, a further trace of whose existence is suspected in the imag¬ 
inary doublet of v. 20a and 21. But v. 21 is obviously a more definite expansion 
of the general statement, 20a. And the assumption that these are traces of a 
parallel narrative otherwise unknown like similar assumptions with which we have 
met repeatedly before, has no basis but the hypothesis which it is adduced to sup¬ 
port. A much more natural conclusion, which must stand until the contrary is 
proved, is that words thus bound together in one continuous passage are the 
common property of one and the same writer. 

2. Chapter 2. 

Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-10 to E and vs. ll-28a to J. But vs. 11-14 oannot 
be separated from what precedes. “ When Moses was grown,” v. 11, alludes to 
the previous narrative of his early childhood; “he went out (tf¥*1) 00,10 Ws 
brethren ” to his having been “ brought in (inN3J“11) 00,0 Pharaoh’s daughter,” 
v. 10; “their burdens” as 1:11; Egyptian and Hebrew, vs. 11-14 as 1:16,16,19; 
2:6,7; “ made thee prince over ” fry ' m \& v. 14 as 1:11. 


• Ttao verbal correspondence between v. 22 and vs. 17.18 soeed aJice la also to be noted. 
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Accordingly Schrader and Dillmann give vs. 1-14 to E and vs. 15-23a to J. 
But vs. 11-14* is as essential to what follows as to what precedes. Moses is the 
brave defender of the weak and injured alike in vs. 11,12 and in v. 17. His flight, 
v. 15, was in consequence of its being known that he had killed the Egyptian. 
Schrader’s notion that the motive assigned in v. 14 differs from that in v. 15 is 
set aside as futile by Dillmann and Jiilicher. The peril in its becoming known 
was that it would reach the ears of the king. “ The men who sought thy life,” 
4:19, are, as the form of expression shows, 2:15a, cf. 18:4, Pharaoh and his emis¬ 
saries, and the death of the former is recorded, 2:23a. 

Dillmann rests the division on the difference of names, Reuel 2:18, and Jethro 
8:1 E; and then oddly enough annuls his own argument by insisting that there is 
a textual error in the name, 2:18. Instead of “ Reuel,” he says it should be “ Ho- 
bab, the son of Reuel,” as Num. 10:29. But if a change is to be made from mere 
conjecture, without even the pretence of any ancient authority, why not read 
“ Jethro, the son of Reuel,” as Ewald proposed ? This would have a quasi con¬ 
firmation from the LXX., which critics are fond of urging when it makes in their 
favor, so far at least as that Jethro is there introduced into 2:16,17. But then all 
pretext would be gone for assigning 2:15-23 and ch. 8 to distinct writers, and that 
is not what Dillmann wants. Wellhausen and Jiilicher find no difficulty in 
ascribing 2:15sqq. aud 8:1 sqq. to the same writer, by expunging Reuel from the 
text of 2:18; and so the former gives both to J, the latter both to E. All which 
illustrates the ease with which a critic can effect his purpose; if the text does 
not suit him, he can construct one that will. 

But if, as Dillmann contends, the same person could not have written Reuel, 
2:18 and Jethro, 8:1, how could an intelligent redactor, who expected his work to 
be credited and understood, have put those sections together in their present 
form ? The critics tell us that he introduces explanatory remarks upon occasion 
and even alterations for the sake of harmonizing discrepancies or removing diffi¬ 
culties. That he left the text as it is, may then be taken as a clear indication 
that he saw nothing that required explanation, and no discrepancy to remove. If 
therefore, as we muBt suppose, the statements here made were in the judgment of 
R mutually consistent aud sufficiently intelligible, why may not the original writer 
have been of the same opinion ? and why may not one and the same writer have 
produced both paragraphs ? We fully accord with the remark of Dr. Dillmann 
already quoted that nothing is explained by charging incongruity upon R. 

The passages before us are to be compared with Num. 10:29, Hobab, Moses’ 
|hn , the son of Reuel, cf. Judg. 4:11. They contain, as Kurtz remarks, Oes - 
chichte d. Allen Bundes, II., p. 53, two elastic words, viz., father which may be 


• The falsity of the crJUoal dictum that the samo writer must always make use of the same 
words, is woU Illustrated by JOlloher from vs. 11-14. where HXJ and nin, TIDH and Jin are 
Interchanged in the same brief passage. 
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used either of an immediate parent or of a grandparent, and Jfifr which like the 
Greek yapPp6c may denote either a father-in-law or a brother-in-law. Hence arise 
various possible solutions, any one of which is a sufficient answer to the charge of 
discrepancy. 

1. Reuel, father of Zipporah as well as of Jethro and Hobab, brothers-in-law 
of Moses. 

2. Reuel, grandfather of Zipporah and father of Jethro = Hobab, father-in- 
law of Moses. 

3. Reuel = Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, and the father of Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. 

This last seems to me altogether the most satisfactory. Reuel was his proper 
name and Jethro or Jether, Ex. 4:18 (i. e. Excellency) his official designa¬ 
tion.* And there is no more difficulty in their being successively used in the 
same connection than if one should first name President Harrison and afterwards 
refer to him as His Excellency. 

While Wellhausen gives 2:ll-23a to J, and Dillmann vs. 15-23a, Jiilicher 
insists that vs. 1-22 belong to E and only 23a to J. Verses 16sqq. are plainly 
related to 8:1 by their common reference to Moses’ marriage to the daughter of 
the priest of Midian and the flock of the latter. They are intimately linked with 
both of the documents, as the critics regard them, viz., with 18:2,3 E, cf. 2:21,22, 
a coincidence which Dillmann can only account for by assuming that J has here 
copied from E; also with 4:19 J, which evidently refers to 2:23a, which latter as 
evidently points back to'1:8 E. While thus assigning, each in his own varying 
fashion, one portion of the narrative to J and another to E, the critics confess 
that each document contains implications of and allusions to what is found only 
in the other. They find it impossible so to construct their documents, that they 
shall be independent of each other. Serious gaps are left in J, which need pre¬ 
cisely what is given in E to fill them, and vice versa. Only Jiilicher ventures the 
the conjecture that E may have been the only narrator, who told of Moses’ rescue 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, J may have spoken briefly of the oppression in Egypt, and 
then, without knowing anything of children put to death by mid wives or Egyp¬ 
tians, may have proceeded at once to the history of Moses. But even he is obliged 
to assume not only that J and E are mutually supplementary, but that P shows 
abundant marks of acquaintance with them. Such references from one of the 
alleged documents to another, of which we have found repeated instances, are 
indications of a common authorship. 

Wellhausen is alone in the attempt to make out a separate narrative of J in 
ch. 2, which after all he confesses cannot be carried through. This is done by 

• Posset nn‘ Jlthro nomon csso muneris aut dignitatis, ut Pharaho; nam 1 JV dignitatem 
slgnlflcHt. Atquo hoc videtur aensiase Joseptaua. II., 12, 1, qul MiOj/pa oaao dJxit 'Udpaurv. 
Clorlcua Comment. In Ex. 2:18. 
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Interpreting vs. 1,2 to mean that Moses was the eldest child of his parents, and 
then slicing from vs. 6 and 10 such portions as make no mention of Moses’ sister, 
thus producing the semblance of another form of the story in which she has no 
part, but which runs thus “ and behold, a weeping babe, and she had compassion 
on him and he became her son. And she called his name Moses, and said, Be¬ 
cause I drew him out of the water.” Meanwhile the omission of these clauses 
does not disturb the apparent continuity of the principal narrative. This is a fair 
specimen of the method, which Wellhausen everywhere employs in his attempts 
to establish duplicate narratives, and which is in fact adopted by that class 
of critics generally. It is ingenious and clever but baseless. How entirely 
arbitrary it is and how void of all historical value are results so obtained, is 
apparent. 


3. Chapter 3. 

Knobel assigns this and the two following chapters to J, who has here in the 
main not written independently but transcribed two older documents. One of 
these, which he calls the Hechtsbuch or Law-book, is represented in ch. 3 and is 
continued in 4:18,27-31, but in this latter section with additions by J. The writer 
of this document uses Elohim interchangeably with Jehovah, as is seen in the fre¬ 
quent alternation of these names in ch. 8; he agrees with P in holding that the 
name Jehovah was first introduced in the time of Moses, 8:14 sq.; he calls Moses’ 
father-in-law not Reuel as in 2:18, but Jethro, 8:1, or Jether, 4:18; he speaks of 
the elders accompanying Moses when he went to Pharaoh, 8:18; of the women as 
borrowing or asking for jewels of gold and silver and costly raiment from their 
female neighbors, 8 : 22 , to put upon their sons and daughters to wear in the feast 
which they were to observe in the wilderness, while according to 11:1 the borrow¬ 
ing was by every man and every woman and 12:36, by the people without dis¬ 
tinction of sex. 

The other document, which Knobel calls the Kriegsbuch or Book of Wars, is 
represented in 4:19-28, which is the direct continuation of 2:ll-22. The writer of 
it agrees with P in making Moses demand the complete and unconditional release 
of Israel, 4:23, and Moses is to perform the signs before Pharaoh, 4:21. These 
older narratives agree with each other and with P in speaking only of miracles 
wrought upon or in the presence of the Egyptians, 8:20; 4:21. 

On the other hand, 4:1-17 is by J himself, and tells of miracles wrought by 
Moses as his credentials before the Israelites, vs. 1 sqq. makes Aaron the speaker 
even with the children of Israel, vs. 16,30 regards Moses’ shepherd staff as the rod 
with which the miracles were performed, v. 2, and records how Moses presumptu¬ 
ously declined the divine commission, v. 18, while the older accounts only speak 
of doubts or scruples which he entertained. Knobel further points out in minute 
detail the peculiar diction of each of these writers severally. 
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The little weight attached by critics themselves to such nice discriminations 
in Btyle and in conception appears from the fact that these divisions of Khobel, 
sharply as they are made, and with all the array of minute distinctions both in 
thought and language, which he urges in their favor, have not been adopted by 
any of his critical successors. In fact nothing is easier than to create such facti¬ 
tious distinctions in any narrative. If it be divided into parts, and the separate 
parts be then compared together, it will of course be found that one does not 
relate precisely what is in the other. Each particular portion of a narrative tells 
its own part of the story and this naturally enough is not identical with what is 
told in the remaining portions. The points, in which one supplements the other, 
are not to be paraded as divergences, so long as there is no real variance. And a 
varying diction is not to be assumed because the writer has occasion to use words 
in one section which he does not need to employ in another. 

The perplexity of the critics in cb. 8 arises from such an intermingling of 
what they regard as the criteria of different documents, that it is impossible to 
separate them. The one point in which they all agree is in assigning vs. 10-15 to 
E, and this not on the score of any peculiarity of diction, but simply because the 
fundamental postulate of this divisive hypothesis requires jt. The primary as¬ 
sumption that a distinguishing feature of J is the use of the name Jehovah from 
the beginning, while in E it was first revealed to Moses, necessarily carries with it 
the ascription of this passage to the latter. But in all the rest of the chapter they 
are at sea. Wellhausen, though he acknowledges that the entire paragraph 8 : 1 — 
4:17 creates the impression of unity or of one casting, nevertheless gives 8:1-9, 
16-20 to J (with traces of E), and vs. 21,22 to E; Julicher 8:7,8,16-22 to J, vs. 1- 
6,9-14 to E; Dillmann, the whole chapter to E (with traces of J). 

When the alleged criteria of difierent documents are thus inseparably blended, 
the critics lay the responsibility upon R, who has not followed one document 
exclusively, but is supposed to have introduced words or phrases from an imagin¬ 
ary parallel in the other. But 

(1) This is supporting hypothesis by hypothesis, and no particular reason can 
be given why R should have done this here and in other instances in which the 
like assumption is made. 

(2) Such an assumption, moreover, undermines the very basis of the entire 
critical hypothesis. The determination of distinctive marks for the documents, 
by which the whole analysis is conducted and is held to be justified, takes for 
granted that the extracts from each have been preserved in their original form. 
If this is not the case, the foundation of their argument is gone. If R has blended 
and confused these documents with the frequency and to the extent that the 
critics are themselves obliged to assume, where is the guarantee that he has not 
done the same in other instances ? 

(3) What hypothesis, however unreasonable, could not be successfully main- 
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tained, if everything at variance with its requirements is held to be sufficiently 
accounted for by attributing it to R ? 

(4) The obvious inference from the premises before us is not that the text is 
at fault, nor that R has jumbled his sources together, but that the critics are not 
infallible. Their previous conclusions are based on insufficient data. What they 
have taken to be marks of distinct writers, are here shown to belong alike to one 
and the same. 


4. Chapter 4. 

The critical analysis of this chapter is based on certain alleged discrepancies, 
which are no discrepancies at all. 

(1) After the Lord appeared to Moses in Horeb and commissioned him to 
deliver Israel, Moses asks, v. 18, and obtains permission from Jethro to return to 
Egypt. In v. 19 the Lord bids him to return to Egypt, assuring him that the 
men are dead, who sought bis life. And it is gravely represented that these are 
mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 

(2) It is charged that v. 20a, in which Moses takes his wife and sons with him 
to Egypt, conflicts with 18:2 sqq. from which it appears that they were subse¬ 
quently with Jethro,—not, as the critics infer in direct contradiction to its express 
language, that he left her behind, but he sent her buck. This clause the critics 
strike out and assign to R for no reason whatever, except that by doing so an 
apparent contradiction can be created. Those, to whom it is not an accepted 
canon that everything is to be expunged from the text, which establishes its 
coherence and consistency, will see no contrariety here. 

(8) In v. 20, we read of Moses that “ he returned to the land of Egypt.” And 
yet in the following verse the Lord says to him “ When thou goest to return into 
Egypt,” etc. This, it is claimed, is not a continuous narrative. But the explana¬ 
tion is perfectly simple. Upon the first mention of his setting out the general 
statement is made, as is usual in Hebrew narrative, respecting his whole journey, 
“he returned to the land of Egypt.” The incidents of the journey are then 
recited particularly, his taking the rod, the Lord’s direction to him what to do 
with it, and what to say to Pharaoh, the affair at the lodging-place, and the meet¬ 
ing with Aaron. 

(4) Wellhausen further charges that v. 27 is not the sequel of vs. 24-26, for at 
the lodging-place where the latter incident occurred, Moses was already beyond 
the mount of God, where Aaron was to meet him. How he knows where the 
lodging-place was, he does not inform us. But supposing him correct in this 
particular, the whole point of his objection lies in the assumption that a con¬ 
tinuous narrative cannot deviate from the exact chronological arrangement of 
every detail. The writer here chooses to follow a topical order instead. As he 
has mentioned Moses’ wife and sons, v. 20, he mentions an affair in which they 
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were concerned before proceeding to speak of bis meeting with Aaron who was to 
act with him upon his arrival in Egypt. The chronological sequence does not lie 
in the initial term ’1, but in the transaction, which it introduces, vs. 27-31, 
considered as a whole. See numerous similar examples in the discussion of Gen. 
2:19; Hkbraica, V., p. 148. 

(6) It is alleged that vs. 17,20b,21 the rod with which Moses was to do signs 
before Pharaoh is quite a different conception from vs. 1-9, which records a series 
of miracles designed to accredit Moses before the people, in only one of which a 
rod is mentioned and that not as the instrument but as itself the subject of the 
miracle. Hence it is claimed that v. 17 does not refer back to the rod of vs. 2,4, 
but to some narrative not preserved, in which a rod was consecrated and endued 
with miraculous virtue for Moses’ use in Egypt. But there is not the slightest 
discrepancy here, nor any suggestion of different narratives. All proceeds regu¬ 
larly and continuously. Moses was solicitous lest the people would not believe 
that the Lord had appeared to him, and the Lord gave him a series of signs to 
convince them. He was further charged to work miracles before Pharaoh, and 
for this purpose was bidden to take “ this rod,” i. e. the rod which had been 
changed to a serpent, as 7:15 explicitly declares. This testimony the critics seek 
to evade by ascribing it to R, it being their invariable usage to put an unwelcome 
witness summarily out of court. 

(6) Wellhausen and Julicher find an inconsistency between vs. 10-12, in 
which, upon Moses’ plea of incapacity to speak, the Lord promises to be with his 
mouth, and vs. 13-16, where his continued reluctance is overcome by associating 
Aaron with him, as though Aaron’s help were more reassuring than that of 
God himself, and besides in chs. 7-11 it Is not Aaron but Moses who speaks to 
Pharaoh. On critical principles, then, vs. 13-16 must be by another writer than 
vs. 10-12, J; it cannot be by E, who gives no such prominence to Aaron, nor by P, 
whose parallel they find in 7:1,2. Wellhausen and Julicher accordingly refer it to 
Rj (who combined J and E). But Kittel aptly replies, why should Rj introduce 
Aaron here, if he was not mentioned in either of his sources ? If this is a case of 
redactional interference, it can only be attributed to Rd (who added Deuteronomy) 
or Rh (the final redactor of the Hexateuch), who sought to conform this passage 
to P’s representation. But even this, he urges cannot be so, for the manner of its 
introduction shows that this was not inserted by the Redactor purely of his own 
motion. If he were disposed to lay stress on Aaron’s presence, and claim for 
him a prominent share in these transactions, he would have inserted his name 
elsewhere, or at least whenever Moses came before Pharaoh. But just there it is 
lacking. This, then, is not something bodily introduced by the Redactor with a 
purpose; it must have belonged to the original text. 

Kittel suggests the possibility that J may have mentioned that Aaron was to 
be associated with Moses, though not to speak, and this may have been modified 
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by Rd in 4:13-16 into accordance with P. But the same difficulty arises here as 
before, that upon this supposition Rd would have made more extensive altera¬ 
tions in what follows. His only resource is to assume that J is itself composite, 
one of its constituents representing that all goes forward without Aaron, the 
other assuming his presence and co-operation. 

But all this critical floundering is unnecessary. It grows out of the attempt 
to create a discrepancy, where, as Dillmann has shown, none exists. God’s prom¬ 
ise to be with Moses is not withdrawn in making Aaron his coadjutor, but he 
engages to be with them both. And Aaron is to assist Moses, not supersede 
him either in speech or action. The Lord says, v. 15, “ I will be with thy mouth 
and his mouth and will teach you what ye shall do.” Moreover, as this was 
intended to quiet Moses’ anxiety lest the people should not believe him nor 
hearken to his voice, 4:1, it is unto the people that Aaron was to speak for Moses, 
v. 16, as it is recorded v. 30 that he actually did. 

(7) Verses 27-31 are a puzzle to the critics, no one of whom has yet been able 
to bring them into accord with the marks which he has laid down for distinguish¬ 
ing the documents. Wellhausen admits the close connection of these verses in 
their present form to be undeniable and that they cannot be parcelled between 
distinct writers. The gathering of the elders, v. 29, cf. 8:16, and doing the signs 
before the people, v. 30, cf. vs. 1-9, point according to his scheme to J, who as¬ 
cribes these acts to Moses. Hence he concludes that in the original form of vs. 
29-31, it must have been Moses, who spake to the people and did the signs. Rj 
inserted Aaron along with him, and prefixed vs. 27,28, that Aaron as well as 
Moses might have the honor of having previously been at Horeb. 

Jxilicher credits Rj with a still larger share in the production of these verees. 
As he assigns 8:16 to E, and makes it a mark of distinction between J and E, 
that the former speaks of the people and the latter of the elders (not J of both* 
as Wellhausen), the elders as well as Aaron must have been interpolated in 
this passage of J. J merely wrote “ Moses went and gathered the children of 
Israel and did the signs before the people.” Rj is responsible for all the rest of 
vs. 27-30. 

Dillmann, who concedes that vs. 14-16 belong to the original record and 
assigns them to J, has no difficulty in reconciling the part attributed to Aaron in 
vs. 27-31 with their composition by J. But as on his division E speaks of the 
elders, 8:16, and J of signs wrought and words spoken before the people, 4:1 sqq., 
16, he is obliged to parcel these verses between J and E. To the latter he assigns 
4:29 and the middle clauses of 31, leaving to J vs. 27,28,30 and the first and last 
clauses of 31. E wrote “And Moses [‘ and Aaron,’ of whom E says nothing is an 
interpolation by RJ went and gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel... .and they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel and that 
he had seen their affliction.” J wrote “And Moses told Aaron all the words of 
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Jehovah wherewith he had sent him and all the signs wherewith he had charged 
him. . ..And Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses 
and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people believed.... and 
they bowed their heads and worshipped.” 

The perfectly arbitrary character of all these divisions is obvious. .The critic, 
on the basis of his partition elsewhere, lays down marks to distinguish the docu¬ 
ments, and then carries them relentlessly through, however the passages to which 
they are applied may be mangled in the process. The plain fact is that none of 
the critical schemes can be made to fit this passage. It gathers up in itself refer¬ 
ences to and exact correspondences with the entire preceding narrative, which the 
critics insist upon sundering, but whose unity and common origin are here palpa¬ 
bly demonstrated. 

(8) Certain dislocations are also alleged, which require transpositions of the 
existing text for their correction. Thus, Dillmann urges that vs. 22,28, though 
belonging to J, are inappropriate where they are and must originally have stood 
just before 10:28. As vs. 20b,21 are assigned to E, v. 22 would in J connect 
directly with v. 20a, so that the very first message, which Moses is instructed to 
deliver to Pharaoh on his return to Egypt, is the announcement of the last of all 
the plagues, which was not in fact made till 11:4. And further, according to v. 28 
(Hebrew text and Kevised version) the demand had already been made upon 
Pharaoh to let Israel go and he had refused. But all the seeming incongruity is 
the work of the critics themselves, in sundering what belongs together. It is 
their thrusting v. 21 from the text, which has destroyed the connection and made 
all the trouble. Moses is there bidden to do all those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which God had put in his hand, viz., those that were to be wrought by the rod 
given him for that purpose, v. 17, but is at the same time informed that in spite 
of all Pharaoh’s heart should be hardened and he would not let the people go. 
Thereupon it is entirely in place for God to inform Moses of the final result of 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy, and of the message which he shall not immediately indeed, 
but at the proper time deliver to the recusant monarch. And there was a special 
reason why this disclosure should be made just then and why the fact should be 
recorded precisely where it is, as preliminary to the occurrence at the lodging- 
place, vs. 24-26. God’s instrument in avenging Israel against Pharaoh cannot be 
suffered to be himself regardless of the obligations of an Israelite. 

Again, as 4:19 plainly refers back to 2:28a, Wellhausen and Jiilicher infer 
that they belong together, the former cl a i min g that the original place of 2 : 28 a 
was immediately before 4:19, and the latter, on the contrary, that 4:19 ought 
to stand immediately after 2:23a. Each succeeds in creating a new divergence 
between the documents by the transposition. Wellhausen finds that in J Moeee 
resolved to return to Egypt as soon as he received the com miss ion to deliver 
the children of Israel, 4:18; but in E the direction to return was not given 
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until a later time after the king of Egypt had died. Jiilicher by reversing the 
transposition discovers that in J Moses had already returned to Egypt before 
God appeared to him to bid him deliver the people, while in E he was still in 
Midian when this occurred. It is plain enough that neither discrepancy is in 
the text: they alike result from a critical process, which is altogether unwar¬ 
ranted. 

As the discrepancies and dislocations, which are the only pretext for a critical 
division of this chapter, turn out upon examination to be imaginary, the division 
built upon them collapses entirely. 

6 . Chapter 6 s 1-6:1. 

This passage is according to Wellhausen borrowed entire from J, as shown 
by the correspondence of 5:3 with 8:18, and v9 - 6,10,13,14 a different word 

for “taskmasters,” from D’DO HtP 1:11 E, though he notes two words for 
“ task” or “ tale” flJDAD v. 8 and pfl v. 18 ,* and a redundancy of expression 
in vs. 4,5. In 5:1 he claims that R has substituted “ Moses and Aaron ” for 
“ Moses and the elders,” which according to 8:18 J must have written. 

As, however, Dillmann gives 3:18 to E, this entire passage takes the same 
direction with him, for which he further pleads the occurrence of vs. 3,20, 
showing upon what slender grounds the assignment of whole chapters hither and 
thither may be made. He traces the hand of R in the omission of “ the elders ” 
v. 1, the insertion of Aaron vs. 1,4,20, “ hold a feast,” v. 1, instead of “ sacrifice,” 
as 3:18; 5:3, etc., the doublet v. 5 (cf. v. 4), v. 9 (which has a word of P 
and one of J 11b (which he fancies would be more appropriate after v. IS), 

and v. 22 where “ returned ” is introductory to the renewal of Moses’ commission, 
6 : 2 sqq., and is therefore unwelcome to the critics, who will have it that this is no 
renewal at all but simply P’s account of what E had already described in ch. 8. 
These alleged manipulations of R, as we have repeatedly seen, merely betoken 
critical embarrassment and are an acknowledgment that the passage is not in 
these particulars, what according to the critic’s scheme it ought to be; an 
acknowledgment, which is but scantily covered up by the assumption that R has 
been borrowing snatches from a hypothetical parallel narrative in J. 

Jiilicher assigns vs. 1,2,'5 to E and the remainder to J, assuming that Rj 
inserted Aaron, v. 1, and erased from v. 3 “ Moses and the elders of Israel,” which 
he supposes to have been expressed as the subject in its original form; though if 
Rj made this erasure because in his view no other than Aaron was associated with 
Moses in this transaction, why did he not erase “ the elders of Israel ” from 8:18 
likewise ? 

•JQllohor remarks that like variations in tho use of terms occur several times In the pre¬ 
ceding chapters within the limits of what Is accounted the same dooumont, and are common In 
good writers: moreover these very words pn and /IJDHD occur together In the same verse, 
Erok. 45:11. 
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It is of course easy enough for the critics, by the aid of R, to construct a text 
that will suit their hypothesis, as the present text manifestly does not. The com¬ 
bination here of “ Moses and Aaron ” will not answer either for Wellhausen’s J, 
or for Diilmann’s or Julicher’s E. It enters its decided protest against the sun¬ 
dering of 8:18 from 4:14-16; which is a feature of every critical scheme. That 
“ the elders ” are not particularly mentioned in 4:1-3 is not due to any manipula¬ 
tion by R, as the critics think it necessary to assume. It merely shows that the 
writer was not so painfully precise as to record subordinate details, which were 
sufficiently implied in statements already made. It is plain enough from 8:18 
that the elders were to accompany Moses and Aaron when they went before the 
king. Their presence was altogether subsidiary and it is simply taken for granted 
without further mention that the divine direction was complied with. 

The minute and complicated apportionment, which the critics make of the 
next section, the narrative of the plagues, is based upon a rigorous demand for the 
explicit statement of every minute particular, which as the instance before us 
plainly shows is not always to be expected, a refusal to admit implications how¬ 
ever obvious in lieu of it, and insisting upon finding a divergence in trifling 
variations in the form of statement, which are readily explicable without such an 
assumption. 

1. LANGUAGE OP J. 

Old Words. 10, Lang, of E. (») Hebraic*. VL, p.£2. 

(1) *l?p3 soo Sect. 10, Lang. of B. (2) Jin IK 8ect - 12 - Lan 8- of J K ^ P>- <&> 
also In E. Gen. 20:4,11; 87:20, etc. (8) D*Om Tip Soot, 7, Lang, of J. (29) npt? Ex. 5:9 and 
8ect. 8. Lang-, of J. (4) EH1 Hebraic*. V., p. on| X Gen. 4:4,6 In Hex. beside. (30) ')g Gen. 
154 (also in E and P). (5) pHD Soot. 7, Lang. ie:U ! 29:32 J; 81:42; 41:62 E; Ex. 8:7,17; 4:81 
Of J (also in B). (8> Sect, fl, Lang, of J J ( WeU -> but K (81) pTl Ex. 4:8,7, in 

(also in E). (7) Vxn Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (8) beside only Gen. 16:5; Num. 11:12. (82) 

rVK also in E, Gen. 22:7. (9) HI HO 1 ? Sect. 6. 'P* *‘«o Gen. 20:4. 

Lang, of J (also in E). (10) 3IJf also in E, Ex. 

28:5; Josh. 8:17; 24:16,20. (11) (Hlph.) also Words. 

in E. (12) mn\ (13) nppir 8ect. 6, Lang, of J (1) nVl Ex. 2:19Ms J; 2:6 E. 

(also m E). (14) 7WJM also inP. Gen. 48:5 and (2) 31103 Ex. 8:7 J (Well.). B (Dill.); all in 
E, Gen. 21:23, eto. (16) S)p3 ^31? Sect. 7. Hex. 

Lang, of J. (also in E). (16) T nVtf 8ect- 6, (3) npm T Ex. 18:9; 82:11 J; Nam.20:20 E; 

Lang, of J (also in E). (17) K) Sect. 12, Lang. Ex. 8:19; 6:1 J (Well.), E (DUi.). 
of E (also in P, Gen. 84:8). (18) '2 Sect. 11, (4) 3J7 Ex. 4:4 J; all in Hex. except twioeln 

Lang, of J. (19) ’3)K Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also Deuteronomy. 

in P, Gen. 23:4, often in B). (20) DJ....D) Sect. (5) Ex. 4:6 J; Num. 12:10 E worked over 

12, Lang, of J (also in E and P). (21) SlD/l by J; all in Hex. 

DE'Sb' Sect. 8. Lang, of E (also in P). (22) mil (6) Ex. 4:4 J; aU in Hex. 

Hebraic*, V., p. 163 (also In E). (23) TNOpS (7) np.D Ex. 4:11 J: 28:8 E; all In 0-T. 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also in E). (24) D*17 Hebra- (8) run W ao Ex. 4:28 J; Qfll only here In 

XCA. V., p. 154 (also In E and P). (26) |KO Sect- Hex. 


The numbers are those of Hxbraica, VI., p. 80. 
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It will be observed that no characteristic diction is made out for J; nearly 
all the words in the foregoing lists are found also in E. 

2. LANGUAGE OP E. 


Old Wordb. 

0) V13n see V., p. 178, Lang, of J (3TV). (2) 
Kin 01 Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (8) O’© 8ect. 13, 
Lang, of J. (0 Kip (happen) Sect. 11, Lang, of 
J. (5) pD Scot, 8, Lang, of J. (8) pYTD Sect. 
7, Lang, of J. (7) 010 V., p. 165, Lang, of J. 
(8) nnn v., p. 155. Lang, of J. (8) non verb 
Ex. 2:3 E, all In Hex; noun, Gen. 11:8 Ji (DH1. 
J); 14:10 special source (Dill. E), Ex. 2:3 B; 
all in Bex, 00 *lV also In J, Gen. 82:23 ; 88:1- 
14; 44:20. (11) SK' also in J, Ex. 4:9; 7:25,28: 
8:6,7; In P, 7:19; 8:1. (12) HON Seot. 6, Lang, 
of E, referred by rule to E. 03) VlJ Seen 6, 
Lang, of J. (14) JDO Sect. 9, Lang, of B (also 
in J). (16) pK Sect. 8. Lang, of J. 08) *33K 
Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 07) Tiny V.. p. 156 in J. 
(18) K) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 09) *7 J/l) (permit) 
Soct. 8, Lang, of E (also In J). (20) ffl V., 
p.155, in J. (21) 003*7 Gen. 11:8 Ji (Dill. J): 
Ex. 1:14 P (this word cut out solely on ac¬ 
count of its evident allusion to oh. 6); 6: 
7,8,16,18,19 J (Well.). B 0>1U). (22) Sect. 8, 
Lang, of E (also in P). (23) 0©b© SlDD Soot. 
13, Lang, of J. (24) p-*?y Soct. 6, Lang, of J. 
(25) yiK Sect 6. Lang, of J. (28) Dl.... D1 Seot. 
12, Lang, of J. (27) r.Kip*7 Seot 6. Lang, of J. 
(28) B'on 8eot 6, Lang, of J. (29) o'Srj Gen. 
18:13 J; Bx. 8:5 J (WeU.), E (DHL); all in Hex. 
(80) ©ID Gen. 82:18 B; 88:8 J; Ex. 4:24.27 J 
(Dill, and WelL); all in Hex. 01) yiD Gon. 10: 
18; 49:7; Num. 10:35 J; Gen. 11:4,8,9 Ji (Dill. 
J); Ex. 6:12 J (Well.), B (Dill.): all In Hex. ex¬ 
cept three times in Deuteromony. (32) •pDJ) 
Seot 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

WmVD Gen. 85:17; Bx. 1:15-21 E; Gen. 
88:28 J; aUlnO.T. 

(2) |D¥ Ex. 8:2,8 E; Josh. 8:4 unoertain 
whother J or E (Dill); all in Hex. 

0) 2in Ex. 8:1 J (WeU.), B (DDL); 17:6 E 
(D1U.), uncertain; (WeU.) 88:8 E, and repeatedly 
In Deuteronomy; 'PD is oommonly referred 


to P or J, but occurs In E, Ex. 19:11,18 (where 
Dll), says it was Introduced by R from J), 
Deut. 33:2. Sinai is tho name of the particu¬ 
lar peak from which tho law was given, Horeb 
a more general term for the whole clustor of 
mountains. While Israel lay encamped at its 
base, and in reference to laws enacted there it 
was natural to use tho term Sinai: prior to- 
God's descent upon Sinai and subsequently 
when they wero at a distance, In tho plains of 
Moab, as in Deuteronomy, it was equally 
natural to say Horeb. 

(4) DJ!? Ex. 8:20,4 J (WeU.), E (Dill.); Deut. 
88:16 E; allinHox. 

(5) M\ -|Syj S© Ex. 8:5 J (Well.), E (DHL); 
Josh. 6:15 J; allinO.T. 

(6) J*nS noun Ex. 3:9 J (WeU.), E (D1U.); 
Deut. 26:7; all in Hox; verb, Ex. 8:9 J or E; 
22:20; 28:9 E; Num. 22:25 J; all In Hex. 

(7) nmbfl) Ex. 8:20 J (WeU.), E (Dill.); 84:10 
R; Josh. 8:6 E; all In Hex. [Josh. 6:9 cited 
VI., p. 34 is probably an inadvertence for Job 
6:9.1 

(8) Dpn Gen. 81:42; Ex. 8:21; 23:15 E; 84:20 
J; all in Hex. except twice in Deuteronomy. 

(9) ©;‘) Ex. 8:7; 6:6,10,13.14 J (WeU.), E(DU1.); 
all in Hox. 

(10) ID© Ex. 6:6,10,14.15,19 J (WeU.), E (DHL); 
Num. 11:16 J; all in Hex. exoopt Deuteronomy 
and passsges In Joshua referred to D. 

01) ©©p Ex. 6:7,12 J(Well.), E (Dill.); Num. 
16:3203 P or a later addition to P; all in Hex. 

(12) ©K3 Gon.84:80; Ex. 8:10J; 7:21 E; 6:21; 
7:18 J (WeU.), B (DU1.); 18:2004 P; all In Hex. 

Rare Wordb. 

These, of oourso. afford no Indication of a 
writer's ordinary dlotlon. 

O) Nowhere else in Hex., a, KOI 8:8; b, DpJ 
2:3; c, «pD 2:3,5; d, D©D 2:10. 

0) Nowhere else In O. T. t a, 0'33K (birth- 
stool) 1:18; b, 1)3*7 8:2; o. D'01) NIph. 6:8,17. 


It will be seen how total is the failure to establish any characteristic diction for 

• The numbers are those of Hebraica, VL, p. 84. 
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E; almost every word in the above lists occurs likewise in J. Nearly the entire 
narrative portion being given to J or E, and only a few insignificant scraps 
reserved for P, it is to be expected that a large proportion of the words employed 
will not be found in the latter. 

J and E are so indistinguishable in “style,” “material” and “theology,” 
that they are considered together in all these respects, Hebraica, VI., pp. 80, 82, 
35. This is an admission that no argument can be thence derived for sundering J 
from E. The only thing calling for remark is the following summary of “ E’s 
special characteristics,” ibid, p. 84. 

1 ) “ This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb, 8:1.” Explained above under “ New 
Words ” (3). 

2 ) “An angel appears unto Moses, 8:2.” So also to Hagar, Gen. 16:7-18 J; 
Lot, 19:1 J; Jacob, 32:24 (cf. Hos. 12:4) J (Well.); Balaam, Num. 22:22-86 J; 
Joshua, Josh. 5:13-15 (with explicit allusion to Ex. 8:5) J; to which in all fair¬ 
ness should be added Abraham, Gen. 22:11,15, though v. 11 is by the critics 
referred to E in spite of the name “ Jehovah,” and v. 15 though admitted to be 
akin to J in thought and expressions is ascribed to R. 

3) “ Moses’ name is repeated in calling, 8:4.” There are but two other 
instances of such repetition, Gen. 22:11; 48:2, the former of which ought on criti¬ 
cal principles to be assigned to J; in other passages in E the name is not repeated, 
e. g., Gen. 81:11; 22:1,7 ; 21:17. 

4) “Fondness for i three days’ journeys,’ 8:18; 5:3.” So J, Gen. 80:36; 
Num. 10:83b, cf. also Josh. 9:16; P, Num. 88:8. 

5) “ Even after recording the revelation of the name Yahtceh in 8:16sq., he 

continues regularly with QVfW in the rest of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27.”* So 
far is this from being the case that the critics have frequent recourse to R to 
account for the absence of in E, as is confessed, Hebraica, VI., p. 85, 

“ not even the names of the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely inter¬ 
mingled.” 


SECTION 14. Ex. 7:8-12:61. 

The questions raised by the critics now become grave indeed in their bearing 
upon the truth and divine origin of the religion of the Old Testament. The 
details of patriarchal history are less vital than the events which we now 
approach, which are the credentials of the Mosaic revelation and the divinely 
given attestation that it is from Him whom all nature obeys and that it is charged 
with His supreme authority. The formula which declares the source of the Pen- 
tateucbal laws and their claim upon Israel’s homage and obedience is “I am 
Jehovah thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 

• Neither Wollhauson, Dillmann, nor JQUchcr rcfor 4:27 to E. 
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house of bondage.” And the fact that they were led forth “ with a mighty band 
and an outstretched arm and with signs and wonders,” is repeatedly appealed to 
in evidence that it was indeed Jehovah himself, who had wrought their deliver¬ 
ance. If now the record of these events is framed out of divergent and conflict¬ 
ing sources, as the critics claim, their credibility is, to say the least, seriously 
impaired. But if it is, as has always been believed, a contemporaneous and self- 
consistent narrative, this carries with it unimpeachable evidence of its truth 
and accuracy. 

In a matter such as this we surely have the right to demand something more 
than plausible conjecture resting upon slight and dubious grounds. There should 
be clear and unambiguous proof proportionate to the gravity of the consequences 
suspended upon it Can such proof be furnished ? Let us see. 


1. The Grounds of Partition. 

It is alleged that there are such characteristic and pervading differences in 
the narratives of the plagues as betray a diversity of writers. 

1 . The miracles are sometimes wrought by Aaron with his rod (P), 7:10,19; 
8 :lsq.,12sq. (A. V., 5sq.,16sq.); sometimes by the rod or hand of Moses (E), 7:17 
(cf. 14); 9:23; 10:18,22; and sometimes without human instrumentality by the 
sole and immediate agency of Jehovah himself (J), 7:25,27 (A. V., 8:2); 8:17,20 
(A. V., 21,24); 9:3,5 sq.,18,23b; 10:4,13b. 

2 . The miracles described by P are to be classed as signs rather thau inflictions; 
they are successive trials of strength between Aaron and the magicians of Egypt 
in which the latter are each time worsted more seriously than before, until finally 
they are discomfited altogether. These are framed after a uniform pattern: 
“ Jehovah spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and do so and 
so that there may be....and they did so (as Jehovah commanded) and Aaron 
stretched out his rod and did so and so and there was.... and the magiciaus did 
so with their enchantments and.... But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened [or 
Jehovah hardened Pharaoh’s heart] and he hearkened not to them as Jehovah had 
said.” These form a regularly advancing series from the preliminary sign of rods 
changed to serpents through the first, second, third, and sixth plagues (blood, 
frogs, lice, boils). But in the remaining plagues (fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth) there is no allusion to the magicians whatever. 

3. Certain of the plagues are announced beforehand (uniformly J). Moses is 
bidden to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of Israel, at the same time noti¬ 
fying him that if he refused to let them go such and such a plague would be sent, 
commonly at a specified time; so in the plagues of blood, frogs, flies, murrain, 
hail and locusts (first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth (but not the third, 
sixth, and ninth). 

4. In certain of the plagues the effect produced upon the king is expressly 
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stated (JE); he summons Moses and Aaron and begs them to entreat Jehovah for 
its removal and makes larger and larger concessions; but, when the plague was 
over, Pharaoh hardened his heart and would not let the people go. This takes 
place in the second, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth plagues (frogs, flies, hail, 
locusts, darkness) but not in the third, fifth, and sixth. 

Hence it is argued that the plagues not being regarded from the same point 
of view, nor described in the same manner, nor forming a continuous series in any 
of the respects named above, cannot all have been recorded by the same hand. 
Different accounts have been mingled together; but when these are disentangled 
and restored each to its proper separate form, the regular and orderly arrange¬ 
ment which is now confused will be brought to light. 

In addition to the rod changed to a serpent the critics find the following 
plagues in 

P (1) blood, (2) frogs, (3) lice, (6) boils. 

J (1) blood, (2) frogs, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (7) hail, (8) locusts. 

E (1) blood, (7) hail, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, with possible traces of two 
others, perhaps frogs and flies. 

In reality, however, the plagues form a symmetrical and regularly unfolding 
scheme, as they stand in the record, without any confusion or derangement. The 
first nine plagues spontaneously divide themselves into three series of three each. 

1 . (1) blood, 7:14-25. (4) flies, 8:16-28. (7) hail, 9:13-35. 

2. (2) frogs, 7:26-8:11.* (5) murrain, 9:1-7. (8) locusts, 10:1-20. 

3. (3) lice, 8:12-16. (6) boils, 9:8-12. (9) darkness, 10:21-27. 

lu each series the first and second are announced beforehand; the third is 
sent without warning. The regularly repeated formula in the first is with slight 
variations: “And Jehovah said unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning and 
stand before Pharaoh,—lo! he cometh forth to the water,—and say unto him, 
Thus saith Jehovah (the God of the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may 
serve me; and if thou wilt not let my people go, behold I ”— 

The second of each series is introduced thus: “And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh and say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah (the God of 
the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may serve me; and if thou refuse to let 
them go, behold I ”f.... 

While the first in each series was thus pre-announced to the king by the 
river’s side, and the second in his palace, the third was wrought without premo¬ 
nition, Jehovah simply giving direction to Moses or to Moses and Aaron. 

This orderly arrangement of the plagues is rendered still more significant by 
their number, which cannot be merely the accidental result of combining separate 

• In A. V., 8:1-16, with a corresponding change in tho verses throughout ch. 8. 
t These recurring formulae would be called “stereotyped” and ••repetitious," If they wore 
found inP. 
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accounts, which differ both in the number of the plagues and in the substance of 
the plagues themselves. Nine follow in immediate succession, three times three, 
suggestive of the three degrees of comparison, each series rising to a climax, the 
final series the climax of all that preceded; and these are but the prelude to the 
tenth, which seals the completeness of the whole, like the ten digits and the ten 
commandments. 

And not only in numerical structure but in intrinsic character the plagues 
proceed by regular gradation, growing in their intensity and severity from first to 
last. The water of the river, which was adored as divine, the source of Egypt’s 
fertility, became so offensive, that the fish in it died and men could no longer 
drink of it. It next poured forth multitudes of disgusting vermin, frogs covering 
the land, filling the houses and the very bedchambers and beds of both king and 
people. Then the ground was smitten and its dust was alive with troublesome 
insects, lice (or fleas) upon man and beast. The insect pest was next intensified, 
swarms of stinging flies, abounding everywhere. Then a fatal pestilence attack¬ 
ing cattle, followed by boils and painful eruptions on the persons of men. To 
this succeed widespread destruction by an unheard of storm of hail with thunder 
and lightning, the still more extreme desolation by locusts, the awful darkness 
paralyzing all and filling all with terror, the precursor of the last, most terrible 
and crushing blow, the death of all the first-born throughout the land of Egypt 
from the palace to the dungeon. 

A similar progress is observable in the specific aim of the several plagues, 
their range, and their attendant circumstances. In the first series the Egyptian 
magicians vie with Aaron, as they had done in the preliminary sign exhibited 
before Pharaoh of a rod turned into a serpent, 7:9-12. This is not a duplicate 
account of the miracle in the wilderness of Horeb, 4:2-4,* intended as a sign 
wherewith Moses might convince the people, and afterwards wrought in their 
presence by Aaron as his representative, 4:80. This is a like sign wrought on a 
separate occasion by special divine direction for Pharaoh’s conviction. His ser¬ 
pent charmers imitate it, but Aaron’s rod swallowed up theirs. The first two 
plagues they also imitated, but appeal had to be made to Moses and Aaron for the 
removal of the second. In the third they altogether failed and confessed, “ This 
is the finger of God.” This ends the contest with the magicians. They make no 
further effort to repeat any of the miracles and are only mentioned once again in 
the plague inflicted upon persons. They are stricken like the rest. 

• ••Serpent" In 4:8 Is &nj, but In 7:9-18 p/1. This haa been thought to Indicate different 
writers. But t?nj and pn both occur In the same verse and In application to the aamo ob¬ 
ject, Isa. 27:1; and pn Is used in this same sonso, Deut. 82:83; Ps. 91:13. pn as the more com¬ 
prehensive word la sometimes used generally of such reptiles as Infost tho water, and it may be 
suggestive of larger size. But In the passages now In question the words seem to be usod os 
equivalents, which need create no more surprise than if a writer should uso “serpent" in one 
passage and “snake" in another. 
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With the second series of plagues begins their explicit limitation to the Egyp¬ 
tians in contrast with the land of Goshen where Israel dwelt. The protection of 
Israel is expressly remarked in every plague from the fourth to the tenth, except 
two, viz., boils and locusts; and in these it is distinctly implied in their being 
specifically sent upon the Egyptians and the land of Egypt. 

Once in the first series of plagues, once again in the second, and at each suc¬ 
cessive plague of the third series, Pharaoh sent with increasing urgency to Moses 
and Aaron to solicit their intercession on his behalf. He first promises to let the 
people go and asks to have the frogs taken away to-morrow. When flies are sent, 
he offers with more definiteness to let the people sacrifice in the land or to go into 
the wilderness for the purpose, if they do not go very far away. The hail wrings 
from him the confession I have sinned; I will let you go, and ye shall stay no 
longer. When he is threatened with locusts, Pharaoh’s servants urge him to 
yield, and he proposes to let the men go but not the children. When they are 
actually sent, he calls in haste for Moses and Aaron, confesses his sin and begs to 
be forgiven only this once. In the plague of darkness he permits them to take 
their children but not their cattle. In the consternation at the death of the first¬ 
born he concedes everything; they may take their cattle too. 

The first series is uniformly wrought by the rod of Aaron, and the third with 
equal uniformity by the rod of Moses.* In the second series no rod is mentioned. 
The first two plagues of this series are simply announced by Moses. In conform¬ 
ity with the scheme upon which all the plagues are conducted, the third is not 
preannounced. It is linked with Moses by his being concerned in its production ; 
it follows upon his act, not as those before it upon his word. 

But here we are met by the question, Does the agency respectively attributed 
to Moses and to Aaron in their dealings with Pharaoh correspond with that which 
is outlined for them in 7:2? If to justify their partition of the text the critics 
infer from this verse that according to P, Aaron, not Moses, is to speak before 
Pharaoh, they gain nothing by it; for P does not, in all that they assign to him, 
record a single address to Pharaoh by either of the brothers from this verse for¬ 
ward. 

It is plain, however, upon the face of this passage that Aaron is not to super¬ 
sede or displace Moses. Moses was from the first the chosen organ of divine com¬ 
munication, and he holds throughout the superior rank, as 7:1 distinctly affirms. 
Aaron is simply called in as his assistant and coadjutor. Moses is to speak all 
that God commands him. Aaron is to aid him before Pharaoh. In conformity 
with this Jehovah directs Moses to speak to Pharaoh, 7:14, etc., etc. But Aaron 
uniformly accompanies him, and unites in the delivery of the message, 10:3, 
which is further implied in the repeated phrase, “ Pharaoh hearkened not unto 

• 8tretching forth his hand toward heaven, 10:22, Is equivalent to stretching forth his rod. as 
is apparent from the comparison of 0:22 with v. 23 and 10:12 with v. 18. 
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them," 7:13,22, etc. He works the miracles, by which it is enforced, to the end of 
the first series of plagues ;* all after this are wrought by Moses. Pharaoh pressed 
by necessity invariably summons both Moses and Aaron and asks their interces¬ 
sion ; but as Moses is the organ of communication with God, it is invariably he 
alone who intercedes. The critics, who wish to establish a distinction between P 
and J in regard to Aaron, are puzzled to account for his presence at all in the 
interviews with the king, which they assign to J. But if his name was inserted 
by R, to enhance the credit of the future high priest, why did he not make him 
the intercessor with God and give him altogether a more conspicuous part in the 
narrative ? 

The evidences of unity, that have now been recited, growing out of the struc¬ 
tural arrangement of the plagues, and the various indications of one consistent 
plan ruling in the whole, cannot be easily set aside and certainly cannot be acci¬ 
dental. 

Scarcely any account is made of diction in dividing this section; and as it 
would appear, with good reason, for what is urged is meagre enough. P uses the 
term “wonders,” 7:3,9; 11:9,10, (but so doe3 E, 4:21); and “pool,” 7:19, which 
occurs but twice besides in the whole Pentateuch. “Magicians,” though in Gen¬ 
esis used by E, is here ascribed to P. Three words are employed to denote the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, which vary slightly in signification, HJS'p hard or 
obdurate, pin stout or obstinate, 133 heavy, hard to move or stubborn. These 
are used in both intransitive and transitive forms, and the latter with Jehovah or 
Pharaoh himself as subjects. It is alleged that J always uses 133, yet he 
interchanges the adjectives 133 and pin -10:14,19; P and E alike make use of 
pm and that in both its transitive and intransitive forms, a result reached in 
disregard of the critical dictum that E uses OMpX and not ,11,1’ it P also use3 
fWp » which occurs but once in this connection. 133 and pm both occur 
after the plague of hail, 9:34,35, the former transitive attributing the hardening 
to Pharaoh’s own agency, the latter intransitive. Instead of admitting that J has 
here used both words, the critics isolate v. 35 from its context and attach it else¬ 
where. The same is done with 10:20, which though in a J connection is referred 
to E notwithstanding niH’, because it has pm • 

It is said that the P formula is “ Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had saidwhile that of JE is “ Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened, and he would not let the people go.” Yet P has the latter 
phrase, 11:10; cf. also 6:11; 7:2. “Thou has not hearkened hitherto,” 7:16 J, is 
a plain allusion to P’s phrase just before, v. 13. In 8:11 (A. Y. 15) J’s phrase 

• Aaron Is not tho only miraole worker Jn P, according to tho critic* themselves. It was 
Moses who wrought the plague of boils, 9:10, and divided the Red Sea. 14:18,21; cf. 11:10 P. 

t Hebraica, vi.,p.47. "In this section the name of tho Deity is erclusiccly mrv. which 
must have been substituted by R in ail the passages; or else even E uses this name In this sec¬ 
tion, on the strength of 8 : 16 , where Yahweta is revealed.” 
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1DD for the hardening of the heart and P’s “ hearkened not unto them ” occur 
together, but instead of drawing the natural conclusion that one writer uses both 
expressions the critics split the sentence and divide it between J and P. If, as 
we are told, It has here erased pin > P’s word for “ hardened,” as superfluous after 
"DO J* why did he allow both to remain, 9:84,35 ? In 9:35, moreover, E has a 
part of P’s phrase “as Jehovah had said,” which Julicher finds it convenient to 
attribute to R. Where the presence of the magicians is noted, obstructing atten¬ 
tion to the demand of Moses and Aaron, it was natural to say “ Pharaoh heark¬ 
ened not unto themeverywhere else the statement is “ he would not let the 
people go.” 

2. The Plague of Blood 7:14-25. 

According to Knobel and Schrader P’s account of this plague is found in 7: 
19-22. But if that be so, one of the discrepancies insisted upon between P and 
JE ceases to exist. It is said that P represents all the water in the land of Egypt 
as turned to blood, while JE limits this to the water of the river. But while v. 
19 speaks of streams and rivers and ponds and pools and even the water in wood 
and stone as converted into blood, v. 20 lays stress only upon the water of the 
river, and v. 21 speaks of the fish dying in the river and the impossibility of drink¬ 
ing of the water of the river. Noldeke and Kayser, therefore, assign these last 
two verses, which occur in the midst of P’s statement, to JE, with the exception 
of the first clause of v. 20 "And Moses and Aaron did so as Jehovah commanded.” 
Dillmaun and Wellhausen do the same, only they except in addition the last 
clause of v. 21, “And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

The further attempt to separate J from E leads to the splitting up of this 
entire paragraph into minute fragments. In the first place it becomes a question 
whether on critical principles J can be assigned any part here whatever, for he 
had already spoken, 4:9, of the change of water to blood in a different connection 
and for a different purpose, not as an infliction upon Egypt, but as a sign to con¬ 
vince the children of Israel. And there is quite as much reason for regarding 
that as a divergent account by J of the transaction here recorded, as there is for a 
similar allegation respecting 4:2-4 J and 7:8-12 P. But critics must be allowed 
to draw different conclusions from identical premises, when it suits their con¬ 
venience. 

7:14 is given to J because of "DD . But 16b cannot be from J, who knows 
nothing of miracles wrought with a rod, nor from E who knows nothing of a rod 
turned into a serpent. This combined reference to 4:17 E and 4:3 J would seem 
to show that those verses cannot be sundered, as is done by the critics. They 
have, however, one refuge in every perplexity; this clause must have been 
inserted by R. If that is the case it is clear that in the judgment of R the rod 
which was turned to a aerpent, 4:3, is the rod which Moses was to take in his 
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hand wherewith to do signs, 4:17, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And furthermore in the intent of the author of this paragraph in its present form 
the rod aforesaid is the one with which this miracle was wrought; it is identical, 
therefore, with the rod used by Aaron, v. 19. 

Still further, v. 16 J is a plain reference to 3:18; 5:3, which are assigned by 
Dillmann to E; he is consequently obliged to assume that J has here made use of 
E. Verse 17a “ In this thou shalt know that I am Jehovah,” is by Jiilicher attri¬ 
buted to Rj, who gives this religious aim to the miracle. The sudden change of 
speaker in v. 17 is particularly urged in proof that there is a confusion in the text 
arising from the blending of two distinct sources. “ I will smite with the rod ” is 
plainly the language of Moses, and yet it is prefaced with “ Thus saith Jehovah.” 
Such a transition from the words of God to those of his human messenger is, how¬ 
ever, of too frequent occurrence to create surprise, cf. Isa. 48:16; Zech. 2:11; 4: 

8,9. According to the critics, vs. 14-17 as far as the words, “ Behold, I-” or 

“ I will smite ”... .belong (with the exceptions already noted) to J, who attributes 
the plagues to the immediate agency of Jehovah. The remainder of v. 17 and 
perhaps v. 18 belong to E, who always employs the instrumentality of Moses’ rod. 
E’s account recommences v. 20 with the words, "And he (the pronoun is by the 
critics referred to Moses) lifted up the rod,” etc., and continues in v. 21 as far as 
“water of the river,” and finally embraces v. 24. Then v. 25, which speaks of 
Jehovah smiting the river is the conclusion of J’s account. About v. 23 there is 
some perplexity. Wellhausen assigns it to P, Dillmann to E, Jiilicher to J. 
"And this also he did not lay to heart,” i. e., this miracle like the one before it 
failed to influence him, is an evident allusion to 7:9-12 P, whereas "Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house,” refers back to his going out in the morning, v. 15 
J (according to Dillmann on the basis of E). Here is again a combined reference 
to two passages sundered by the critics, which on their principles admits of no 
explanation. Hence their uncertainty what to do with it. 

And now all this sundering and recombining simply makes a confused jumble 
of the whole matter. 

1 . The message to Pharaoh, vs. 14-18, the direction to Aaron to execute what 
had been announced to Pharaoh, v. 19, and his doing as he was directed, v. 20, 
belong together and are necessary to complete one another. They cannot be 
assigned to different writers without making each part a disconnected fragment. 
According to the critics’ division J gives no account of the infliction of the 
plague; E’s portion begins in the middle of a sentence, with no intimation who 
is speaking or to whom the words are addressed; P states in general, v. 20a, that 
Moses and Aaron did as they were commanded, but according to the analogy of 
8:2,18 (A. V. 6,17) this should be followed by the specific act performed and its 
result,—precisely what in fact does follow in the rest of the verse but is by the 
ritiCB ascribed to a different document 
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2 . The close verbal correspondence between vs. 17b,18 and 20b,21a, and the 
correspondence again between v. 19 and 8:1 (A. V. S) is no argument for the crit¬ 
ical division, for it is at once explained if all is from the same writer. The 
assumption that the double application of the pronoun “ I ” in v. 17 is due to E’s 
confusing separate sentences imputes a degree of carelessness or stupidity to him 
that is quite inconceivable. And the mention of the rod, so far from being out of 
place or requiring the assumption of a different writer is just what v. 15 prepares 
us to expect. 

3. There is no inconsistency in Moses speaking of smiting the waters, when 
in fact they were smitten by Aaron at his bidding. Moses simply acta through 
the instrumentality of Aaron. Nor is there any want of agreement between the 
command “ Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand upon the waters ” and the 
consequent action “ he lifted up the rod and smote the waters.” Stretching out 
the rod and smiting with the rod are similarly combined 8:12,18 (A. V. 16,17), 
only there both terms are inserted in each clause, while here the two clauses sup¬ 
plement each other. Nor is there any discrepancy in all the waters of Egypt 
becoming blood, whereas Moses had simply spoken to Pharaoh of the water of the 
river. This was singled out as the most conspicuous and important; and so again 
in recording the fulfilment, which yet proceeds to add that there was blood 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And the suggestion that Jehovah's smiting 
the river involves a different conception from its waters being changed to blood 
when smitten by divine direction refutes itself. 

The space allotted to this article will not permit a like detailed examination 
of the remaining plagues. Wellhausen admits the impossibility of separating J 
from E in the plague of blood, frogs, hail and locusts. He would certainly have 
added that of flies, if he could have anticipated the hair-splitting analysis, which 
Dillmann struggles to carry through. And as these are the only ones, in which 
both these documents are supposed to enter, this is equivalent to a surrender of 
the whole case. The division which is attempted, rests not upon criteria of dic¬ 
tion such as are held to distinguish the documents elsewhere, but solely upon 
distinctions arbitrarily assumed and which are relentlessly forced through in the 
manner already sufficiently illustrated. 

3. Style, Material and Theology. 

Such particulars as are grouped under these heads, Hebraica, VI., pp. 
378qq., may now be considered, so far as they appear to call for remark and have 
not been answered already. 

“ P is systematic,” precisely as the entire scheme of plagues is systematic, as 
has been fully shown. 

When in P, Aaron is to “ stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, over 
their rivers, over their streams, over their pools, and over all their ponds,” and 
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particulars are given in other cases, this is called “ minute, exact,” Hebraica, 
VI., p. 30. But when J says, the frogs shall “come into thine house and into 
thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed and into thine ovens and into thy kneading 
troughs,” and like specifications are given regarding the flies, or the cattle that 
suffer from the murrain, this is called “vivid,” p. 44. 

If P is “minute, exact” when stating the duration of “Israel’s stay in 
Egypt,” so JE, seven days plague of blood, 7:26; three days darkness, 10:22,23; 
time defined “tomorrow,” 8:6,19 (A. V. 10,23),9:6,6,18; about midnight, 11:4; 
exact condition of the several crops, 9:31,32. 

P is “stereotyped;” so JE ’OP HK (six times), 7:16,26; 8: 

16 (A. V., 8:1,20); 9:1,13; 10:3. iTIfT (six times), 8;8; (6:3); 

7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3. HHK [NO DN (tbree times), 7:27 (A. V., 8:2); 

9:2; 10:4; cf.4:23; 7:14; 8:17."OW pflNfo TWti”? Hjnfl *np’l 

rrrr wnyn 8:4,21,25-, 9:27,28; 10:17; rfrv aft 8:2s (a. v., 32); 

9:7,35; 10:20,(27); (11:10 P). 

P is “ verbose and repetitious;” so is JE, if the same standard and method of 
treatment be applied. 7:18b is repeated vs. 21,24; 7:29 (A. V., 8:4) adds nothing 
to v. 28; 8:7(11) is unnecessary after vs. 5,6(9,10); v..9b(13b) is unnecessary after 
9a(13a); v. 17(21) is needlessly amplified; v. 19a(23a) is needless after 18(22); 
the opening words are all that are needed in v. 20(24); v. 22(26) might have been 
expressed more briefly; v. 25(29) is needlessly amplified; the opening clause is all 
that is needed in v. 27(31). We might go similarly through the rest of the chap¬ 
ters if it was worth while. 

The mode of inferring “ duplicates ” is peculiar. Unless there is fresh men¬ 
tion at every step of all that had gone before, it is assumed that the writer knew 
nothing of it. “ (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of showing 
wonders to Pharaoh; yet4:21, etc. (2) The ‘rod turning serpent’ appears here 
as something entirely original, a representation which could hardly have been made 
by the writer of 4:3. (3) 7:19 has the air of a perfectly new order about the plague 
of blood, not appearing as if it had just been mentioned in v. 17.” The words 
italicized above are entirely gratuitous, and not suggested by anything in the text 
itself. The writer surely could trust his readers to remember what he had said 
shortly before. It might as well be said of 7:20b that lifting up the rod and smit¬ 
ing the waters has the air of a perfectly new act never thought of before and it 
does not appear as if it had been announced, v. 17. 

The want of connection alleged (4) between v. 19, all the waters and v. 20 the 
river only is created by inserting “ only” which is not in the text and is annulled 
by “(5) 21b is a clumsy addition.” Very clumsy in critical estimation because it 
overturns the false interpretation put upon the preceding, as though it limited the 
miracle to the river. 

“ (6) Verse 23 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after the 
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same or similar formula.” But it is found here and is a crux criticorum as has 
been shown before. 

“(7) 8:1-3 does not seem to imply 7:26-29,”* the same fallacy as in Nos. 
1-3; “ and it does not go with 8:4.” But though the magicians might aggravate 
the plague, they could not remove it. There was every reason, therefore, why the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron should be asked for. 

(8) Seven plagues “have warnings, while three come without any notice.” 
This grows out of the symmetrical plan, exhibited above. 

“Differences.” (1) In JE “Moses is to perform the wonders before Pharaoh 
without waiting for Pharaoh to ask for them, 4:21; in P Aaron is to do them, at the 
request of Pharaoh, 7:9.” Eliminate the italicized words, which are not in the 
text, and remember that Aaron was appointed to be Moses’ helper, and where is 
the discrepancy ? (2) jtjfl and : this is explained above. (8) and (4) P 
every collection of water, J and E the Nile; explained above. (5) Magicians in 
but four of the ten plagues; explained above. 

“Inconsistencies.” (1) “Some of the differences mentioned above amount 
to incongruities.” It has been shown that this is not the case. (2) “11:9 says 
* that my wonders may be multiplied,’ ” while 11:1 says “ yet one more plague will 
I bring.” But that plague was multitudinous; there was a death in every house¬ 
hold. And to add one more was to increase the number and thus make them more 
numerous. Apart from this, however, the whole apparent force of the objection 
lies in the tacit assumption that a sequence in the order of the record must 
necessarily indicate chronological succession. 11:9,10 do not in the order of time 
follow the foregoing, but are a summation of all that has preceded. This is obvi¬ 
ous in v. 10. It is equally true of v. 9. 

“ R’s free arrangement.” Several suggestions are made under this head of 
an improved order of the verses. This is purely a matter of taste and may be left 
to be settled between R and the critics. 

In P “ God’s revelation is formal and stiffly sublime: (1) He orders Moses 
and Aaron to do a certain thing and ‘ they did so.’ ” But the orders in JE, 9:22, 
23; 10:12,18,21,22 are precisely parallel to those in P, 7:19; 8:1,2,12,13 (A. V. 5, 
6,16,17). (2) “ His orders are usually the simple fiat ‘ let it become a serpent ’ ” 
etc., but precisely so JE, 9:22, “ let there be hail;” 10:21, “ let there be darkness.” 
“ (3) He does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his plans.” Ex¬ 
actly so E, 10:21 sqq. 

“ (1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:9.” A sign 
is provided in advance for convincing Pharaoh, 7:9 P, precisely as for convincing 
Israel, 4:lsqq. J. “ (2) Each succeeding plague comes only because the preceding 

• The masgoretlo punctuation of D'jniDM 7:27 docs not annul the fact that the article 71 
does not appear with D'jmflJf when first menUoned In the announcement to Pharaoh, hut It 18 
mode definite both by n and In tho dlreoUon to Aaron. 
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one did not touch Pharaoh’s heart.” Exactly so in JE. “ It is only after the last 
plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king’s heart, and for that there is no 
punishment as in the prophetic story.” Even as the critics parcel the plagues, 
was the death of the firstborn no punishment ? And was the overthrow in the 
Red Sea no punishment, 14:4,8 P? “(3) It would seem that God did this in 
order that the exodus might be due directly to his intervention and not to Pha¬ 
raoh’s subiection.” There is no difference here between P and JE. It was God’s 
mighty hand that led Israel out in one as in the other. P speaks of the plague of 
the first-born, but says nothing of any hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in connection 
with it as invariably with the other plagues. The implication is that this broke 
his obstinacy for the time, until Israel was some distance on their way, when he 
recovered himself sufficiently to pursue them. 

“ God is remote from man : (1) he enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh. 
(2) On the other hand he does not torment or vex Pharaoh [whatever this may 
meanl as in the representation of J.” This is wholly due to the critical partition. 
That part of the record, which is assigned to J, is of course not left for P. 

“ The importance of Aaron is emphasized: (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
with Moses;” so in JE, 8:4,8,21 (A. V., 8,12,25); 9:27; 10:3,8,16. “And in all 
the plagues but one (the last) Aaron does the work.” In the first series of plagues 
he acts by Moses’ direction; in the remaining series Moses acts for himself. “ (2) 
Even in receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two, 6:13; 
7:8, and in the last two, 9:8; 12:1.” Nevertheless in P as in JE, God commonly 
speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1,2, etc., etc. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue these details further, the bare statement of 
which suggests the answer. But it would be unpardonable not to notice the egre¬ 
gious misrepresentations on p. 48; I beg pardon, but I can call them by no milder 
name. “ Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, ll:2sq.” The only seeming plausibility in 
this gross misstatement arises from the erroneous translation of a Hebrew word. 
The people were not bidden to 44 borrow ” nor did the Egyptians “ lend,” 12:35,36, 
with any expectation or implication of the things being returned. They asked and 
the Egyptians bestowed. The Lord gave his people favor in the sight of the Egyp¬ 
tians, who were, moreover, in too great terror to refuse. They were urgent upon 
the Israelites to send them out of the land in haste and were only too glad to be rid 
of them at any price, since their detention by the king had been followed by such 
awful scourges. There was thus no deception in the case, and the transaction was 
legitimate from a triple point of view; the right of divine gift, the Sovereign Pro¬ 
prietor and Lord of all could justly dispose of the wealth of Egypt as he saw fit; 
the right of conquest, Israel was victorious in the struggle with Egypt and was in 
a position to dictate their own terms; the right of compensation for unrequited 
service which they had rendered and oppressive bondage which they had endured. 
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“ Moreover, the asking for a three days’ journey only, 8:28, was under the 
circumstances not an honest request.” If one, who had a rightful claim and the 
power to enforce it, should in the first instance ask for a mere fraction of what 
was due him, in order to try the temper of the party with whom he was dealing, 
what suspicion of dishonesty would there be in such a course ? It was with the 
view of setting the unreasonable obstinacy of Pharaoh in the most glaring light 
that so trifling a concession was asked. It was no stratagem for the sake of gain¬ 
ing an advantage. Jehovah had the power to set his people free and he meant to 
use it. He could just as easily have declared to Pharaoh his whole purpose at 
the beginning. But the despicable nature of the Egyptian tyrant, and the pitiless 
bondage to which Israel was subjected, would not have been so clearly exhibited. 

“ The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door-post 
is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity.” It is difficult to 
repress one’s indignation at the irreverence of such suggestions. The blood on 
the door-posts was not to aid God’s omniscience, but to teach the need of atone¬ 
ment, to impress upon Israel that they too were exposed to death and must be 
delivered by the shedding of blood. It is the doctrine incessantly set forth in the 
whole sacrificial ritual, proclaiming the holiness and the pardoning mercy of God, 
but impairing none of his infinite perfections. 


4. Chapter 12. 

I must here be permitted to refer to the detailed discussion of the uuity of 
this chapter in my Hebrew Feasts, Lectures 8 and 4, to which I have nothing 
material to add, and which there is not now space to repeat. 

1. LANGUAGE OF P.« 


Old Words. 

O) |')D (= in JE, as explained above), 
V., p. 151 (also in J). (2) mpD V., p. 151, only 
throe times in Hex. (8| (= person) VI., 

p. 117 (also in J). (4) 101 Sect. 6, Long, of P 
(also in J). (5) \JM (= D'Bb V., p. 152 (also in J 
and E). (6) DhlS Sect. 5, Lang, of P (legal 
phraso). (7) B'SJH iini2D Sect. 5, Long, of 
P (legal phrase). (8) HIH Drn V., p. 

174 (7:13). (9) 101 (2 Sect. 6. Lang, of P (also 
In J and E). (10) *|D2 DjpO 8eot- 5, Lang, of 
P (legal phraso). (11) SlD Sect. 5, Lang, of P 
(also in J and E). (12) mrv . 

New Words. 

All of these (except No. 1) and several of the 
preceding are legal phrases and not to be 
looked for in any but a ritual connection. 


(1) |'IW in but two passages in P. Ex. 0:9,10 
11: Lov. 18:18,19,20,23, and one In Deuteronomy 
viz.: 28:27,35; all in Hex. (2) SxiGT JVyf (with 
or without >J2) legal phrase. (8) 002 Ex. 12:4 
P. all in O. T.; 71230 Ex. 12:4; Lev. 27:28 P. 
all in O. T.; a oognate word 020 is found In a 
single passage, Nura. 31:28.87.38.39,40.41 said by 
Dill- and Well, not to bo by P, but a lace addi¬ 
tion. (4) /IIOPO lognl phrase; in Gen. 26Pre¬ 
ferred to K in a J connection. (5) 0’21J>n J’2 
legal phrase. (6) obip Dpn legal phraso. (7) 
BHp KlpO legal phrase. (8) rnnx logal 
phrase. 

WORD8 USED IK ONE PAS8XOS OSLY. 

These, of oourse, afford no indication of a 
writer's style. 

(a) D'O 1 ? (or D’OnS) 7:11,22; 8:3,14. (b) 7VD 
9:8,10. (C) Dp2^2X 9:9,10. 


The numbers are those of Hrbraioa, VI„ pp. 36,87. 
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2. LANGUAGE OF J.* 


It will be observed that almost every word 
here classed aa belonging to J occurs likewise 
in E, so that they are Indistinguishable in dic¬ 
tion. 

Old words. 

(1) |RD Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (2) rffiV (also in 
B). (3) ntopS Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E. onoe 
P). (4) TIBI? Sect. 12, Lang, of J (only four 
times in Hex.; twice J, twice cut out of an E 
and P context and aaorlbod to J). (5) 1HJ? 
Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (0) pyy Seot. 2, Lang, of 
J (also E). (T) in by Gen. 12:17: 43:18: Ex. 
8:8 J; Gon. 20:11 E; Num. 17:14; 25:18bte P; 
Gen. 20:18; Num. 31:16 R; Dcut. 22:24Ms; 23: 
6 D; all in Hex. (8) Q'» V.. p. 154 (also in P 
and E). (9) tttO Sect- 13, Lang, of E. (10) 
DUtfn Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E). (11) pi 
Soct. 3. Lang, of J (also E). (12) *©' Sect. 2. 
Lang, of J (also E). (13) DJ)3 V., p. 155 (Josh. 6: 
18a E). (14) DlpD Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E-and 
P). (15) OIK Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E, once 
P). (16) Sm Sect. 10. Lang, of E (once P). 07) 
DIB V., p. 156 (also E. once P). (18) 1713 Seot. 
6, Lang, of J (also E). (19) Kiyj (= forgive) 
Sect, 6, Lang, of J (also E). (20) RJ Soct. 12, 
Lang, of E. (21) 10«7n Sect. 7, LaDg. of J 

(also E). (22) b JflJ (= permit) Sect. 6, Lang, 
of E. (23) lip Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (24) E?1) V. 
p. 154 (also E and P). (25) nOTlDnn Sect. 11, 
Lang, of J (only throe times in Hex.), (28) 
IR'71 (= Nile) Sect. 18, Lang, of E. (27) 2IJ) 
Sect. 13, Lang, of J (also Ej. (28) nn Gen. 48: 
30; Ex. 7:28 J; Dent. 32:25 poem inserted by J 


but not composed by him: all in Hex. (29) 
71D1R V.. p. 153 (also P and B). (80) 13K Ex. 
8:10 J; Gen. 41:35.49 cut out of E connection 
and assigned to J; all in Hox. (31) V?n Gon. 
81:7 E; Ex. 8:25b J (Well.) E (Dill.); all in 
Hex. 

Nbw Words. 

(1) Ex. 7:27; 12^3bH,27; Lev. 26:17; 
Num. 14:42 J; Ex. 21:22,35 E; Josh. 24:5 out 
out from E context and referred to J purely 
on account of this word; Ex. 82:35 R; all in 
Hex. except three times in Deuteronomy. 

(2) JlIRtfO Ex. 7:28; 12:34 J; all in Hox. ex¬ 
cept twice in Deutoronomy. 

(3) nSa Ex. 8:18; 9:4; 11:7; 88:16 J; all in 
Hox. 

(4) ID' Ex. 9:18; Josh. 6:26 J; all in Hex. 

(5) pRTl pj> 71D3 E*. 10:6,15 J: Num. 22:5, 
11E; all In Hex. 

(6) pBf 1 ? pin Ex. 11:7 J; Josh. 10:21 E; all 
In Hox. 

(7) *}R 'in Ex. 11:8 J; all In Hex. except 
onco In Deuteronomy. 

Words found nowjiicre else in tiie Hexa- 
teuch. 

Those, of course, are destitute of all signifi¬ 
cance. 

(1) 717111 Ex. 8:11. (2) 3lj) Ex. 8:17bis,18, 
20Ms.25,27. (3) mi3 Ex. 8:19.* (4) bbo Ex. 0: 
17. (5) np Hlph. Ex. 9:19. (6) f)D Ex. 12:22. 
(7) nD3 verb Ex. 12:23,27 J; 12:13 P. 


3. LANGUAGE OF E.t 


Every one of these words, that occurs in the E (also J). (18) DJ + personal pronoun Soct. 6, 
Hex. more than once, Is to bo found likewtso Lang, of E (also J and P). 


*nJ- Nbw Words. 

Odd WORDS. (1) nnpS/VD EM Ex. 9:24; all Jn Hex. 

(1) IR'71 <= Nile) Lang, of J Just preceding. (2) 71J1E73 Ex. 9:31 bis; all in Hex. 

(2) t?R3 Lang, of J just preceding. (8) HR 1 ) (3) Ex. 9:81; all In Hox. 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (4) JVty Seot, 8, Lang, of J. (4) -jro Ex. 9:33 J; nowhere else. 

(5) 13H Soct. 6. Lang, of E (also J). (0) pi (6) /lS’3R Ex. 9:32; nowhere else. nSsR 

Lang, of J Just preceding. (7) bin Lang, of Ex. 10:22; all in Hox. except onoe in Deuter- 
J Just preceding. (8) Sect. 11, Lang, of J. onomy. 

(9) RJ Lang, of J Just precediug. (10) B7p3 (6) 131 Ex. 10:11; 12:37 E; Num. 24:3,15; 
8ect. 10, Lang, of E(also J). (U) SPU Lang, of Josh. 7:14,17,18 J; all in Hex. except onooln 
J Just preceding. (12) O'lp Sect. 10, Lang, of Deuteronomy. 

• The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., pp. 42,43. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 47. 



THE BLESSING OF ISAAC, GEN. XXVII.-A STUDY IN 
PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswcjto, N. Y. 


Since the analysis of Wellhausen in Jahrbuch f. Deutsche Tkeologie , XXL, 1870, 
some of the more important elements in this problem, the separation of the two 
strands J and E of the prophetic narrative, may be considered determined. It is 
certain that both J and E related almost identically the same story of usurpation 
on Jacob’s part (cf. Gen. xxxn. 3sqq. in J, and xxxv. 1 in E) and that the two 
accounts are closely interwoven in chapter xxvn. J’s story certainly turned 
upon the deception of Isaac through the smell of Esau’s garments which Rebekah 
had put upon Jacob (cf. v. 15 with vs. 24-27), and E’s upon a much more improb¬ 
able deception of the blind father by the sense of touch, the goat's hair covering of 
neck and hands suggesting to Isaac the hairy arms and neck of Esau (cf. vs. 11- 
14,16, with 21-28). A few other doublets (80a = 30b, 44 = 45a), some few allus¬ 
ions to already determined portions of J or E (cf v. 29b with xii. 3; Num. xxiv. 
9, and v. 36 with xxv. 29sqq), with a few linguistic marks (HliT vs. 7, 20, 27, 
. v. 28, E’s formula of address vs. 1,18,—cf. xxn. 1, 7,11 ; xxxi. 11, etc. 
—“ his eyes were dim so that he could not see cf. xlviii. 10; Deut. xxxiv. 7 
and contrast 1 Sam. iv. 15,1 Kgs. xiv. 4, “jX vs- 13 and 80, and others less im¬ 
portant) are all the jm’ma facie clews afforded by this singularly difficult chapter. 

For the purpose, however, of an approximate analysis we may rely with a 
fair degree of confidence upon the recurrence of certain characteristic phrases 
such as every writer is prone to repeat. When a certain reiterated idea is ex¬ 
pressed by the same formula again and again In one series of sentences and in a 
second parallel series a somewhat different formula is employed, the priroa facie 
evidence of unity of authorship in each series is tolerably strong, even when no 
shade of difference in the conception is discernible. Such recurrent phrases 
meet us in ch. xxvn. In vs. 19, 25, and 31 the collocation of the words, “veni¬ 
son, that j JJ* | soul may bless J J ” is quite striking. 

The same phrase meets us also in vs. 8,4, but broken in two by one of similar 
import but different form of expression: “ Make me savoury meat such as I love, 
and bring it to me, that I may eat and bless thee before my death.” This second, 
longer phrase reappears as regularly as the first. It is quoted somewhat more 
briefly in v. 7, with the brief interruption “before Yaliweh,” as what Rebekah 
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heard said before (v. 4). In v. 10 she again repeats it exactly, uninterrupted and 
complete. Part appears again in v. 14, and part in vs. 17 and 31. 

Now, although the conception of both writers is doubtless as nearly as possi¬ 
ble identical, xxv. 2S (J), which specifies “ venison ” as the occasion of Isaac’s 
preference for Esau, suggests strongly that J is to be regarded as the user of the 
phrase “Bring me venison that my soul may bless thee,” and this hypothesis 
agrees with the other phenomena of the text. The converse holds true of the 
longer phrase and the E passages. I venture, therefore, to connect together the 
fragments in vs. 3, 4, and 7, as follows: “ Go out to the field and take me veni¬ 
son,” “that my soul may bless thee,” “ before Yahweh;” and to complete E in 
v. 4 by inserting, as vs. 7 and 10 require, “ and bless thee ” in place of, “ that my 
soul may bless thee.” 

Another recurrent phrase is the thrice repeated as a form of 

address, “ and now, my son, obey my voice,” fullest in v. 8 but occurring also in 
vs. (8?) 13 and 43. No exactly equivalent example is found except Ex. xvm. 19, 
au indisputable E passage, and hence a certain degree of probability is given for 
assigning these verses to E. Here again we find ourselves in harmony with all 
other clews. 

The first half of the chapter, vs. 1-27, may therefore be divided with some 
degree of confidence as follows. J = v. 1 to fiJOO , v. 3 except nnjfl» tlie 
words WQ} “P"On TOyS in v, 4 + the words nii*T OS'? from v. 7, 5b, 6, 

rx royan v - 15 > from nnx ccf. v. 32 ), 19 , 20 , 24 - 27 . 

The remaining portions constitute E’s narrative. 

According to this analysis the two accounts will be read as follows: 

J. 

la. And it came to pass, when Isaac was old, that his eyes were dim so that 
he could not see. [And he called Esau and said,] 3. Take, I pray thee, thy 
weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field and take me venison, 4, 
that my soul may bless thee before Yahweh. 5. And Esau went to the field to 
hunt for venison and to bring it. 6. And Rebekah spake unto Jacob her son, 
saying, Behold I heard thy father speak unto Esau thy brother, saying, 7. Bring 

me venison. 15. And Rebekah took the goodly raiment of Esau her eldest 

son, which were with her in the house and put them upon Jacob her younger 
son, [and gave him the flesh of the kids which she had prepared and he came 
unto his father. And Isaac said] 18b. Who art thou my son ? 19. And Jacob 
said to his father, I am Esau, thy firstborn; I have done according as thou 
badest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that tby soul may bless 
me. 20. And Isaac said unto his son, How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, my son? And he said, Because Yahweh thy God sent me good speed. 
24. And he said, Art thou my very son Esau ? And he said, 1 am. 25. And he 
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said, BriDg it near to me and I will eat of my son’s venison, that my soul may 
bless thee. And he brought it near to him, and he did eat: and he brought him 
wiue and he drank. 26. And his father Isaac said unto him, Come near now, 
and kiss me, my son. 27. And he came near and kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son is as 
the smell of a field which Yahweh hath blessed.” 

E. 

“ lb. And [Isaac] called Esau his elder son and said unto him, My son; and 
he said unto him, Here am I. 2. And he said, Behold now I am old, I know not 
the day of my death. 8. Now therefore—and make me savoury meat, such as I 
love, and bring it to me that I may eat [and bless thee] before I die. 6. And 
Kebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau his son [and she said unto Jacob, Be¬ 
hold thy father hath commanded Esau sayiDg], 7. Make me savoury meat that I 
may eat and bless thee before my death. 8. Now therefore, my son, obey my 
voice according to that which I command thee. 9. Go now to the flock, and 
fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats: and I will make them savoury 
meat for thy father such as he loveth: and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that 
he may eat, so that he may bless thee before his death. 11. And Jacob said to 
Rebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man. 12. My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing. 13. And his 
mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my son; only obey my voice, and 
go and fetch them. 14. And he went and fetched, and brought them to his 
mother: and his mother made savoury meat such as his father loved. 16. And 
she put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of 
his neck : 17. and she gave the savoury meat and the bread which she had pre¬ 
pared into the hand of her son Jacob. 18. And he came to his father and said, 
My father: and he said, Here am I... . 21. And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come 
near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau 
or not. 22. And Jacob drew near unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and 
said, The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 23. And 
he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy as his brother Esau’s hands: 
so he blessed him.” 

It is in the latter half of the chapter that we meet the real puzzle, and here 
the most trustworthy key is certainly the antistrophe, vs. 89 and 40. 

Here, where there is no trace of more than one hand (cf. vs. 27-28, fflJT and 
O’n^N). if anywhere, we shall best be able to make out the metrical form, if such 
there was, in the poem of the blessing of Isaac which underlies and is quoted in 
the present narrative. So long however as it can still be considered a question 
whether Hebrew poetry possessed a metrical form, conjectures in this field must 
•6 
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of course be open to the freest criticism and can be offered only with the greatest 
diffidence. Still vs. 39, 40 stand in an unmistakable relation of contrast to vs. 28, 
29, and offer such an inviting appearance of regularity that one can scarcely resist 
the impression of strophe and antistrophe to which the sense so admirably lends 
itself. If so, the later verses must give the metrical norm, for the reason above 
slated. Without alteration of the text or violence to sense or parallelism the 
verses resolve themselves into an antistrophe consisting of two pairs of alternate 
pentameter and trimeter lines, the former divided by caesura after the third foot, 
and the strophe itself concluded by a line of four feet without caesura, or pen¬ 
tameter catalectic. Thus divided the verse reads as follows: 

-pmo rrrripNn odipd rorr 
tyo own 
-oyn 7nN-n*o 11 rmn “pin 

nnn iwd n*m 
tyo 'by npnsi 

or, reproducing the meter and cadence in the translation, 

Far from the fatness of earth || henceforth be thy dwelling 

Far from the dews of the heavens. 

Subsistence thou’llt gain by thy sword, || subject still to thy brother; 

But struggling at length to be free, 

Shalt ever shake off his yoke from thy shoulder. 

Applying this antistrophe to the lines of verses 27-29, the greater length of the 
latter confirms at once the judgment of analytical criticism that the two poetical 
stanzas are here combined in one. Unfortunately the meter in both portions (J 
and E) appears to be identical and hence gives no assistance in the separation. 
We have, however, other clews. The first two lines are assured to J by HIPT 
and by the connection with 27a. The last two lines also can scarcely be denied to 
the author of Gen. xu. 3, and the first two lines of v. 29 remind one strongly of 
the blessing of Abram as it appears in J. 

On the other hand, OVfrtfn establishes the derivation of the first two lines 
in v. 28 from E, and, as a necessary consequence, the first two lines of the anti- 
strophe which depend upon them for significance. But the antistrophe is not sep¬ 
arable, and involves with itself v. 37. This latter verse determines in its turn the 
source of the third line in v. 28 and the third and fourth lines of v. 29. The 
result is two strophes as follows: 
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J. 

mp m run 

mrr tro new 
o»oy Tvnjn ii d’dn 1 ? -f? inn^ 


7l"D "|O"tt01 im fTW 

Possibly we should supply as the fourth line a phrase usually occurring in 
these blessings (cf. Gen. xn. 3) mnSB'OHpD “]3 . Translating as 

before, we should have the following strophe: 

Is not the smell of my son || like the smell of a Held 
Which Yahweh hath watered with blessing? 

Nations shall bow before thee || and peoples shall serve thee, 

[For in thee all tribes shall be blest]. 

Blessing thee shall be blessing, and cursing thee curse. 

In this case the order of the two portions of line three is inverted. But it 
may equally well be that O’DK 1 ? *p >s in its proper position and the 

missing portion is the first part of line three. 

The strophe of K seems also to be slightly deficient. 

own *7Do n ovfwrr f/v 

•••• pNTT *10001 

.ii ttrrvrss pi m 

yntf? nos mn 

"Ion 03 "1*7 mnjrn 

The second and third lines appear incomplete. In the former the correspond¬ 
ing line of the antistrophe suggests riflHD 83 the missing word. In the latter 
case v. 37 supplies something like nOINH *1300’— We translate: 

Abundance of dew from the heavens || thy God shall afford thee, 

And the fatness of earth [from beneath.] 

With plenty of corn and wine II [thy land shall sustain thee.] 

A lord thou shalt be to thy brethren. 

To thee shall bow down all the sons of thy mother. 

The prose portion of the narrative, vs. 30-38,41-45, according to the clews 
already employed offer the following analysis, J = 30a, etc., 31b-33,36a, 41a, 45. 
E = 30b, 31a, 34sq., S6b-40, 41b-44. V. 46 is, of course, a part of the Priestly 
element though probably due to R. No certainty can attach to the details of the 
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above analysis, yet there can be no doubt of the main points, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to complete the parallel columns of J and E in even an approximate way. 

If anything of our attempted analysis of the poetic portions survives the 
criticism of more experienced judges, it will be not only a matter of interest to 
bring to view so noble an example of strophe and antistrophe, employing such a 
variety' of meter, but the recognition of two poetical fragments so closely allied 
and apparently identical in meter, underlying respectively J and E, will prove of 
importance to the problem of the origin and mutual relation of these two elements 
of the Prophetic Narrative. Other examples of a combination of nearly identi¬ 
cal poetic fragments in JE are not wanting, as e. g., in the Song of Balaam. 
Cf. Num. xxiii. 21b-24 with Num. xxiv. 7b-9; the Song of Miriam, Ex. xv. 1 
and 21. But these have been disputed, the resemblance of the passages being 
considered due to an interpolation, or accounted for otherwise than as part of the 
general parallelism of J and E. The possibility suggests itself that Gen. xlix. 
22-26 is another instance of a fragment derived from E’s poetical source corre¬ 
sponding to a similar source employed by J and followed by JE in the rest of the 
Blessing of Jacob. (Cf. v. 25 with m<T v. 18, and the failure in v. 22 
alone to begin the strophe with the name of the tribe; notice, also the strongly 
marked peculiarities of this part of the poem, and contrast the assigning of the 
hegemony of the tribes to Joseph with the similar tribute to Judah in vs. 2-10; 
finally compare the unity of the remaining portions, their apparent relation to the 
Song of Deborah and adaptation to the period not long after, with the seeming 
allusion to the Syrian wars in v. 28. There are, however, strong objections). 

A recognition of this, as the true explanation of the resemblances in the 
poetic portions of J and £, makes the idea that these writers themselves compared 
the poetic portions of their narrative still more improbable if not totally out of 
the question. The dependent writer would certainly have made his work in these 
portions either far more similar or far less so. 

Again all this carries back the divergences of J and E one step further than 
has heretofore been commonly assumed. They did not draw* from a common (i. 
e. identical) fund of tradition and minstrelsy. Two versions of the folk-songs 
existed, perhaps even written versions, possibly the same often cited “ Book of 
Jashar” (E) and “Book of the wars of Yahweh” (J), and to these differing col¬ 
lections, for which Renan has furnished us the analogy in his oft adduced Khitab 
el Aghani, might perhaps be referred many of the idiosyncrasies of our present 
J and E documents. Gen. xn. 2sq. looks like a prose rendering of some poetic 
blessing like that which ends with *|VO "p'DDI "1HN in Gen. 
xxvn. 29 and with the same words reversed in order, Num. xxiv. 9. Such phe¬ 
nomena tend to confirm the theory that the Genesis narratives stand in the same 
relation to their poetic originals as Judg. iv. to Judg. v. 



THE SIGN OF THE BREATH AT THE END OF WORDS IN 
THE NEW-BABYLONIAN AND ACHiEMENIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Richard Krartzschmar, Ph. D., 

Leipzig', Germany. 


During my investigation of the vowels at the end of the Assyrian verb, my 
attention was also directed to a subject, about which, so far as I know, nothing 
definite has been written, viz: the sign for ’AlSph which is found so often at the 
end of words. Delitzsch, Do., p. 65, says: “ Numerous examples of a breath at 
the end of words are found in the Achfemenian inscriptions, but the origin and 
purpose of this orthography is as yet obscure.” The breath is not found exclus¬ 
ively in the Achajmenian inscriptions, although it is of very frequent occurrence, 
but also in the New-Babylonian texts from the time of Nebuchadnezzar II. on. 
It appears, however, in this period, so far as I know now, to be limited to the 
contract-literature and to be avoided in the more archaic royal inscriptions. I 
will present now a number of examples in which all the different cases of this 
breath, of which I know, are considered. 

The breath is found: 

1) After a final a: ib-5a-’ they were (sc. matSti), NR. 25, D. 15; a-ga- ’ 
this D. 2, 18; i-pu-Sa-’ (sc. rn&t&ti), II. 14; ar-ba-a-ta-’ monthly, Nab. 
Strassm.282, 6; Ar-ia-ra-am-na-’ Beh. 2; Ra-ga-’ Beh. 59; Pa-ra-da-’ 
Beh. 69, 93; U-ri-mi-ig-da-’ Beh. 7,9,10 , etc.; du-ka-’ kill, Beh. 79; ru- 
gum-ma-’ Peiser, KASt. VIII. 15; Hi-fii-’-ar-si-’ Xerxes, C. 8,8; Cb. 5,8, 
14, etc. 

2) After final e..* mu-te-’-e-me-’ (plur.) rulers, E. 4. 

8) Afterfinalt; A-ba-ma-ni8-5i-’ the Aduemenian, HR. 4,NR. 6; A-ni- 
ri-’ Beh. 31; Sa-mi-e-it-ri-’ Neb. Strassm. 7, 3, etc. 

4) After final u: Mar-gu-’ Beh. 68; Ma-ru-’ Beh. 45; U-iz-pa-rn-’ 
Beh. 110; in verbal forms—all of which are 3d per. plur.: ip-pu-8u-’ Beh. 8; 
ip-pu-uS-5u-' NR. 11; ku-ul-lu-’ Beh. 34; it-te-ig-ru-’ Beh. 16,80; 
bal-tu-' (Permansive) H.3; i-nam-di-nu-’ Peiser, KASt. VI. 20; id-dan- 
nu-’ ib. IX. 43; the same Neb. Strassm. 26,6 and Nab. Strassm. 868, 9, etc.; 
5 a k - n u - ’ Nab. Strassm. 310, 4, etc. 

5) After a final consonant: A-ha-ma-ni-iS-' the Aduemenian, Beh. 1; 
i-na-sar-’ (3d per. plur. masc.) KASt. XIX. 22; u-tir-ir’ (3d per. plur 
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masc.) i&. IX. 42, etc.; Pi-ir - ’ ib. IY. 8, VI. 13, etc.; as phonetic complement, 
Nab. Strassm. 243,13; 270, 8 ; 840, 6, etc. 

From these examples one can see at once that this final breath cannot, as is 
usually the case, be the sign for ’A18pb, except in the proper name Pir’, stem 
{Oil—because the etymologies of these forms will not allow it. If we compare 
the forms in winch the breath stands after a final vowel, we see: 1 ) that the 
breath can stand after all the vowels (a, e, *, u) and 2 ) that it stands only after 
long vowels, and exclusively after those in which the length of the vowel is not 
particularly indicated by the addition of the simple vowel, and which also, so far 
as the outward form is concerned could be read short as well as long. It is not 
necessary to bring forward any proof for the length of the final vowels in 8d plur. 
masc. and fem. (fi and &). In the other forms, the parallel passages prove this, 
e. g., with a-ga-’ usually a-ga-a in the Achtemenian texts; with A-b»-raa- 
niS-Si-', A-ba-ma-an-ni-iS-§i-i F.20; with mu-te-’-e-me-’, mu-ta- 
’-i-me-e F. 11; with ru-gum-ma-’, ru-gu-um-ma-a KASt. IY. 6, etc. 
In the case of the Persian proper names these comparative parallel writings can¬ 
not be brought forward, because they are very seldom found. Again, because 
some of these in the Persian end in a short vowel, one cannot conclude that in 
the Assyrian also they were pronounced with a short final vowel. All the other 
examples go to prove that the breath is found at the end of a word only after long 
vowels. Is this coincidence only a chance one ? This cannot be accepted, but, 
on the other hand, the breath serves to mark the length of the vowel in question 
in forms ending in a vowel. If this is the case, only two possibilities can be 
thought of: either 1 ) this breath is a general sign of length, that is only an ortho¬ 
graphical sign or, 2 ) corresponding to the otherwise usual method of lengthen¬ 
ing vowels, which is exclusively expressed by the addition of the corresponding 
vowel to the syllabic sign ending in a vowel, it must then be able to express all 
the vowel sounds, and must have the values a, c, i, and u, because it is found 
after all the vowels. 

The examples with consonants at the end show that the first of these two 
possibilities cannot be accepted. Forms like ina?ar’ (3d plur. masc.), utir’ 
(3d plur.) in am din ’ (3d plur.) etc., must of necessity end in a vowel—in these 
cases A. Compare also A1) a m a n i S ’ the Achamenian, which according to NR. 4, 
F. 20 must end in i; Pir’ which in all probability is to be read Piri, my off¬ 
spring; while kaspa-’ must be read kaspa. From these examples, it can be 
seen that the breath has lost its original consonantal value, and that it has now 
ouly the value of a vowel. It stands, however, not for one vowel, but it can repre¬ 
sent all the vowels. On the other hand, there are numerous examples to show 
that the breath is still used in places where it corresponds to its original value. 

Another question naturally arises, viz.: how was it possible for the breath, 
after it had lost its consonantal force to go over to the meaning given above. If 
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we look to the cognate languages, we find something similar in the Hebrew. 
The N has lost its consonantal force in part and is found, after a long vowel at 
the end of a word, as a sign of length; cf. e. g., they t cent for > 
Josh. xix. 24; for I 1 ? * et «- The breath in Assyrian is never found as'a 
simple sign of length. The reason why X is retained as a mere orthographical 
sign after it has lost its consonantal force, while in the Assyrian the spirans has 
taken on the value of a vowel is in my opinion to be found in the difference be¬ 
tween the Hebrew and the Assyrian writing. The Hebrew writing is alphabetic; 
when the single letter lost its consonantal force, there was nothing else to do 
except to retain it as an orthographical sign. The Assyrian, on the other hand, 
is a syllabic language, i. e., every sign has not only a consonantal value but also 
that of a vowel which is inseparably connected with it. If the consonantal value 
of a sign were lost, the vocalic value connected with it must nevertheless be 
retained. The sign (No. 7, Do.) had the values: ’a, ’i, ’u, a\ i’, u\ and could be 
pronounced with all the original vowels —e is only secondary. When it lost its 
force, there were left the vowels with which it was originally spoken, viz.: a, i, 
u (and e) as we have shown above. It would have been only one step further for 
it to throw off this value and to become simply a sign of length. As the dates of 
the inscriptions, in which the above mentioned use of the breath is common, 
show, this decay is first seen in a very late period in the development of the 
language. 




SELLIS’S VERBAL-XOMIJiALE DOPPELNATCR DER HEBRAISCHEN PARTI- 
CIPIES DND INFINITIVE.* 


In this essay, Dr. Sellin has given us a careful inductive treatment of the 
participle and infinitive, but in connection with these forms he has handled as 
well, other subjects relating to the syntax and history of the verb. This has been 
necessitated by the theory on which he has worked. The general plan of this 
book may be stated as follows: After discussing certain preliminary questions, 
he proceeds to consider the relation of the Part, to the verb and noun, on the 
ground of its formation; of its use in the sentence; and of its construction with 
a following noun. The same order is followed when treating the Infinitive. 

In the preliminary inquiries the author vigorously attacks the commonly 
accepted distinctions between verbs and nouns. Neither action nor time, he 
says, can be received as giving us the proper differentiation. Grammarians have 
too often attempted to foist Indo-Germanic analogies upon Semitic grammar. 
The simple distinction is this, the noun gives us merely a person or thing, the 
verb unites person or thing with some statement about it. The noun can and 
does express action, the nominal sentence could not exist in such variety were 
this not true. From such considerations is found an argument for the priority of 
the noun to the verb, a priority which it would be absurd to claim, were there 
no nouns of actiOD, state or suffering, but given these we have till the constitu¬ 
ents needful for intelligent vigorous speech. 

The priority of the noun to the verb is then his fundamental thesis, which he 
proceeds further to illustrate and defend, and which is closely linked with his 
views regarding the Part. The original participial form he considers to have 
been qatal, and in his treatment of the relation of Part, to verb and noun on 
the ground of formation, many striking facts at once present themselves. The 
fact that the Part, and the 8d masc. sing. Perf. of the Stative verb are identical 
is noteworthy; so also is it, that the \y Part. QS1, and the Qfil Perf. go back to 
the same ground form. The n" 4 ? Parts, have for their final vowel an original 
short a. And this is true of many strong feminine forms. Add to this that the 
NIph'ai Part, and Perf. are the same, that occasional forms of Parts, of derived 
stems occur without preformative ft (e. g., Ex. ra. 2), and the presumption 
Is strong, not only that the prevalent forms are a later growth, but that 
the Perf. 3d masc. sing, is but a noun adapted to new situations and uses. This 
position receives a new application when the author takes up the QA1 passive 
Part., which, he regards, not as a remnant of a lost passive stem, but as an unde¬ 
veloped form, a form from which a passive system might have been evolved, but 

• Die Verbal-Nominal* Doppblnator deb Hebraischen Participiek dnd Inpixi- 
tiv*, csd ihr* daraot berohend* vers c hied exe OONBTROKTiON. Prela- und Promo- 
UOMChrift, Leipzig, 1889, p. 86. 
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one which the Hebrew never thus utilized. This view would have consequence 
not only for Hebrew etymology, but also for some doubtful questions connected 
with Biblical Aramaic. 

The tense system and the force of the tense forms are appealed to as another 
proof of the priority of the Part. The more common explanations of the tense 
are discarded. The Imperf., it is claimed, does not denote action as incomplete, 
but the incipience, incidence (Eintritt) of action, while the Perf. represents action 
as completed, or rather the conclusion of action. Taking this view, the Part, is 
seen to stand midway between the tenses; conclusion, continuance and incipience 
of action, being the ideas expressed by the three forms. The author, moreover, 
argues that if these three forms had been contemporaneous in development, the 
Part, would have received a like development with the Perf. and Imperf., but the 
fact that it has not, indicates that it is the primitive form, from which the others 
have sprung by the addition of preformatlves or afformatives. Another example 
along the same line is the Assyrian Permansive, a form which expresses, not 
completion like the Hebrew Perf., to which it is by formation allied, but contin¬ 
uance. Here we have the noun of action arrested in its progress toward tense 
development, provided with inflectional endings it is true, but unable to give up 
its true significance as a noun of enduring action. 

We have further light from the Assyrian in the forms yakatal yaktal, 
which seem to spring directly from the noun of action, the second form having 
suffered syncope of the vowel. 

It is a striking fact that the Part, in Syriac began to take on a complete ver¬ 
bal inflection, and thus a process is actually observed in the more recent history 
of the language, which has been hypothetically assumed for the early period. 
There are numerous examples in all languages of the conservative character of 
linguistic laws, and these show that a speech is not likely to leave its beaten 
paths nor to manufacture new forms by hitherto untried processes. 

Nothing especially new is presented in the treatment of the syntax of Part. 
Its close relationship to the verb is noted here, and the Anal conclusion is reached 
that the Part, is a genuine and preverbal noun, the ancestral source of the verb, 
but yet a noun, which has in the development of the language taken on more or 
less of a verbal character. 

The discussion of the Infln. is briefer and less interesting than that of the 
Part., many points having already been settled. 

The Inflns. are treated as secondary formations both in form and meaning. 
The same qatal, qatil and qa^ul forms which developed into the Perf. 
qatal and Imperf. yaqat&l, became by syncope and vocalic assimilation qa$l, 
qitl, qutl, and thence arose the Infln. Const, of QJfl. The similarity between 
the Perf. and Infln. Const, of the derived stems is obvious; hence these Inflns. are 
assumed to have been the original participial nouns of their respective stems, and 
to have taken on an abstract meaning when displaced by the forms with Q . 

The strict nominal character of the Infln. is further attested by the numerous 
feminine forms in use. 

Many examples show that the verbal construction after the Infln. is the rul¬ 
ing one. 

The positions of this essay seem to be well taken, and the arguments for the 
priority of the noun are forcible if not convincing. 

There is still much to be said on the proper conception of the tense, particu- 
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larly of the Imperf., and the analogies and differences between the Assyrian 
forms and the Hebrew need still further elucidation. 

The author's position as to the Passive Part.—its existence as an undeveloped 
form, is confessedly open to question, but it is certainly a striking fact that not a 
single assured trace of a Passive Q51 stem, aside from the Passive Part, is to be 
found in Hebrew. 

I am not ready to accept the view that the form of the Imperf. is sim¬ 
ply a differentiation of a more original form, nor is the author’s account 
of the origin of Segkolates from the qatal, qatil and qatul forms altogether 
satisfactory. Despite their abstract meaning these forms seem to stand nearer 
the simple root, and appear more likely to be the first products of speech than are 
the longer, bivocalic nouns. 

But on the whole this essay is a very satisfactory treatment of a neglected 
department of Hebrew grammar, its method and spirit commend it to the reader, 
and we welcome all such attempts to shed a clearer light upon special questions 
of Semitic philology. 

A. S. Carrier. 


THE DIVINE SAME ADONAJ AND ITS HISTORY.* 


A critical student of Hebrew philology seldom feels more satisfaction than 
will be experienced in reading this little book by Dr. Dalman. It is a rigidly 
scientific and thoroughly exhaustive examination of the word Adonaj, and espe¬ 
cially of the obscure history of its substitution for the ancient and peculiarly 
sacred name of J7W- To this task the author applies a surprising wealth of 
learning, and an untiring patience in the discovery and investigation of facts. 
The results also, as may be inferred, are considerably at variance with the hith¬ 
erto commonly accepted results of a mere superficial study. A statement of the 
topics considered in the nine chapters will prepare us for a closer survey of the 
contents: 1. Baal, Adon, Adonaj. 2. Adonaj and Adoni. 3. The suffix of 
Adonaj. 4. A Survey of the Uses of Adonaj. 5. The Fact of the Substitution of 
Adonaj for Jahve. 6. Jewish Testimonies to the Uses of the Divine Name. 7. 
History and Significance of the Transition from Jahve to Adonaj. 8. The Names 
Lord and Christ. 9. Appendix.: The Masora on Adonaj. 

From a careful examination of the material at hand, little can be gleaned as 
to the actual history of • There certainly does not appear to be any pro¬ 
gress from a conscious use of the suffix to a meaningless use of the same. Some 
striking facts are, however, pointed out in connection with its use. “ We find it 
pretty evenly distributed in the historical books, but it occurs only seldom in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and not at all in the priestly sources of the Hexateuch, nor in 
Chronicles and Esther. If we assume Ps. xc. and following to be of later origin, 
we perceive the same decrease. Pss. i.-xc. have forty-six times, Pss. xc.- 
cl. only nine times. In the prophets the use of OIX >s clearly dependent on 
individual peculiarity. 1 Isaiah and Amos have it often, their contemporary 
Hosea not at all, and Micah only twice. In the Chaldean period it is found fre- 

• Studies zor Bibdtschen Tukodooie: der Gottesname adonaj ond Seise Geschichtk. 
Von Qustaf H. Dalman. Ph. D. Berlin: 18S0. Pp. 91. 
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quently in Jeremiah, Ezekiel has it in extraordinary richness, 2 Isaiah less often 
and Habakkuk and Zephaniah not at all. After the exile neither 1 Zechariah 
nor Haggai employ it, and Malachi only twice in passages probably emended. It 
is a remarkable fact that the very prophets who tell of a personal commission, a 
call of God to them, i. e., 1 Isaiah (vu. 9), Amos (vii. 15), Jeremiah (r. 10), Eze¬ 
kiel (ix. 3), 2 Isaiah (xlviii. 16; l. 4), by preference use ’JIN, for which no 
other reason can be assigned than that the relation in which they stood to Yahweh 
was especially personal. At that time the suffix of ’JIN was certainly not mean¬ 
ingless.” 

It is certain, however, that in the lime of Christ the force of the suffix had 
been effectively worn away, for ’JIN was employed in common oral usage as a 
substitute for ppH’. This substitution, which had taken place so thoroughly 
that no remembrance remained of an earlier use of niH’» had probably been 
completed when the Greek translation of the Pentateuch was made. As to the 
nature of the transformations which took place iu the time between Ezra- 
Nehemiah and the Maccabees, the Jews in Christ’s time were wholly in the dark. 
Everything dating from that period they were disposed to regard as antique. 

No express biblical reason for this long-established popular disuse of the 
name mn’ is found. A careful sifting of Jewish testimonies reveals, however, 
that this dread of uttering the divine name was common to the Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism, and that it attached itself especially to Ex. xx. 7. If this 
commandment not to 11 take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” be under¬ 
stood of a mere utterance of the divine name, then there was abundant reason to 
dread the threatened penalty as well as the curses pronounced in Deut. xxvm. 
69 sq. This niPP OJi’ was peculiar to Israel’s God. It was the self-designation 
which separated him from all other beings, and which in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner he made representative of himself. The temple, above every other considera¬ 
tion, was the place to which he had attached his name. lie leads the PsalmiBt 
into paths of righteousness “for his name’s sake” (Ps. xxnr. 8). His people 
tread their enemies under foot “ through his name ” (Ps. xli v. 6). We And even 
an independent punitive activity attached to it (Isa. xxx. 27). The name fflyy 
was therefore pre-eminently holy. But “within the limits of the Priest-Code 
holiness means nothing else than separation. The fundamental idea in all the 
regulations of this Code is that just as nothing “ common 1 ” i. e., belonging to the 
ordinary, secular life should come into holy use, so nothing holy should come into 
secular use. As rigidly as Israel by reason of its separation from the nations was 
to hold itself apart from them, so rigidly within Israel everything belonging to 
Yahweh was to be divided off from that which was not God’s especial possession.” 
Yahweh’s name would, of course, be one of the first to fall within this category 
of things excluded from common use. “ The timo of the Mishnaic command to 
‘ make a hedge about the Law ’ was about contemporary with the period when it 
was sought to protect the name HliT from profanation by a prohibition of its 
use. The non-utterance of nhT > which it was thought would make a desecra¬ 
tion of this divine name impossible, toas a hedge of rabbinical solicitude for the t ul- 
filment of the command in Ex. xx. 7.” 

Two substitutes for this holy name offered themselves, both of which had 
corresponding terms in Aramaic and Greek, viz., and *J"TN • 0 Q, y 1,16 

latter could be employed since it was the name which bound him who used it to 
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the service of Yah well. Anyone of the heathen could say > but only one 

who recognized the supremacy of Yahweh would call him ’JIN. At the same 

r **: 

time the suffix lost its force, since the emphasis lay, not on a personal relation to 
God, but on his Lordship. 

An examination of the later portion of Hebrew literature with respect to this 
suppression of the divine name exhibits some very remarkable results, and seems 
to warrant the inference that the movement began about the third century B. C., 
and became a complete fact a century later. 

The fact itself was of deep significance as a preparation for Christianity, for 
with the introduction of the name ♦Yltf Israel’s God began his triumphant 
march among the nations as the Lord of the world. It comes to us in the corre¬ 
sponding Greek form tiptoe, the full significance of which passed over to him 
who at the close of the Old Covenant made God comprehensible to humanity, and 
in whom the fullness of the Godhead took living form. “ The divine name Adonaj 
contains therefore germinally the final goal of all history, the union of a collected 
humanity under one head—Christ.” 

Such are the main results of this painstaking investigation of all the available 
facts bearing on the meaning and use of this divine name. Passing all minor 
criticisms, we are confident that in the main the author has successfully refuted 
the prevailing notion that the Jewish dread of pronouncing the name m ( " 7 * rests 
upon a mere mistranslation in the LXX. of Lev. xxiv. 16. The cause lies far 
deeper than this. It is traceable to that extraordinary degeneracy of the Mosaic 
religion into rabbinical Judaism which annihilated the free and lofty spirit of the 
Law beneath a grinding bondage of the latter. 

Philip A. Nordell. 


SEMITIC RELIGION.* 


The new book of Prof. W. Robertson Smith is one of the series of Burnett 
lectures. Three series are contemplated on the same subject, to-wit: The Primi¬ 
tive Religions of the Semitic Peoples viewed in relation to other ancient religions 
and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament and of Christianity. The inquiry 
is a proper one. For the revelation of the Old Testament was built upon some 
sort of foundation already in existence, and it is quite certain that the first stones 
of this foundation were already laid when the Semites [why not Shemites f] existed 
as one people. That this primitive religion existed longest among the Arabs is 
altogether likely. To a certain extent the present book covers the same ground 
with Wellhausen’s Reste Arabischen HeuUnthums, to which indeed the author 
makes frequent reference. It covers broader ground than that book, however, 
and the criticism likely to be made is that the ground covered is too broad. In 
some portions the preliminary work is not yet done. The Assyrian and Babylon¬ 
ian religion is indeed excluded as having lost the primitive Semitic features. 

The plan of the work is as follows: After an introductory chapter defining 
the subject and the method of inquiry the author takes up “ The Nature of the 


• Lectures on the Religion or the Semites. First Series, the Fundamental Institu¬ 
tions. By W. Robertson Smith, M. A., LL. D., Fellow of Christ's College and Professor of Arabic 
In the University of Cambridge. Edinburgh: Adam and Charla Black, 1888 (xll and 188 pages). 
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Religious Community and the Relation of the Gods to their Worshippers ”; he 
then considers the relation of the gods to natural things, holy places and objects 
including sanctuaries. With the sixth lecture we enter upon the consideration of 
sacrifice and this fills the remainder of the book—something over half the body of 
the book. An appendix gives some additional notes on points that could not be 
fully brought out in the lectures, and there is an index of Scripture passages as 
well as a general index. 

The author’s theory may be said to be that totemism is the earliest form of 
Semitic religion. The origin of sacrifice must be sought here. Not as though it 
were impossible for a rude nation to feast its god on animal food. This is recog¬ 
nized as a probable origin for the lower order of sacrifices as well as for the vege¬ 
table offerings found in the Hebrew liturgy. But the mere bringing of a present 
or providing the god with food will not account for the more solemn (as the author 
calls them piacular) sacrifices, which in the Law really overshadow the others. 
These must be explained in another way. In totemism now we find the idea of 
the kinship of the god [an animal] with his worshippers. Equally we find the 
individual animals represented as akin to both god and worshippers. A pastoral 
tribe is likely to worship the ox and to hold every individual ox or cow to be an 
embodiment of the divinity. The animal life is therefore on a par with the life of 
the clan or even more sacred. The life of a clansman can be lawfully taken only 
by the act of the whole clan. The life of the sacred bull can be taken only under 
the same restrictions. But on certain great festivals it may be taken in order to 
show the communion of the god and his people. In a lower stage of thought the 
conception is that the blood of the kin (its life) must be renewed by partaking of 
the common blood flowing in the veins of a kinsman—animal or human. Piacular 
sacrifices are sacramental sacrifices. The idea of the sacredness of certain things, 
however, culminates in the prohibition to touch them, as in the taboo of the South 
Sea islanders. This also was developed among the Semites until the piacular 
sacrifices were regarded as too sacred to be eaten even by the priests or by those 
engaged in the most solemn act of worship. Hence as in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement, they must be sent away or burned without the camp. 

The argument is illustrated and enforced with an immense array of examples 
drawn from all parts of the Semitic field. Yet the impression made upon the 
present reviewer is—“not proven.” Two facts are apparently ignored which 
might throw light upon the discussion. One is the uncleanness [sacredness] of 
the dead in the Hebrew religion, emphasized by Stade in his History as the basis 
of that religion. The other is the sacredness of fire as possibly connected with 
the burning of offerings, and as certainly exemplified in the worship of the hearth 
in primitive society. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge the main argument until the promised second 
and third parts of the work appear. Even if it shall then be received with reserve, 
there can be no question that the work is full of instruction both for the general 
reader and for the Old Testament student. The old Arabic religion is presented 
to us more fully here than in any other single work even in German. Almost 
every page furnishes us with something of value. Especially striking is the evi¬ 
dence that we have got beyond Renan’s “ Semitic monotheism ” as well as the 
“ natural capacity of the Hebrews for religion ” once so widely asserted. Pro¬ 
fessor Smith distinguishes very clearly between the natural religion of the Semites 
and the religion proclaimed by the prophets. In heathen religion “ there is no 
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explanation of the god’s change of mind,” and the same is true of the natural 
religion of the Hebrews. “ The mass of the Hebrews before the exile received 
with blank incredulity the prophetic teaching that Yahweh was ready to enforce 
his law of righteousness even by the destruction of the sinful commonwealth of 
Israel. To the prophets Yahweh’s long-suffering meant the patience with which 
he offers repeated calls to repentance, and defers punishment while there is hope 
of amendment; but to the heathen and to the heatlienly-mitided in Israel the 
long-suffering of the gods meant a disposition to overlook the offences of their 
worshippers ” (p. 62). The progress of heathenism is shown in another place to 
have widened the gulf between the deity and man without compensating benefit, 
but “ the Hebrew ideal of a divine kingship that must one day draw all men to do 
it homage offered better things than these not in virtue of any feature that it pos¬ 
sessed in common with the Semitic religions as a uhole, but solely in virtue of its 
unique conception of Yahweh as a God whose love for his people was conditioned 
by a law of absolute righteousness” (p. 81, the italics are mine). As an example 
of the energy with which the author rejects certain current assertions note: “ It 
is often said that the original Semitic conception of the godhead was abstract and 
transcendental; that while Aryan religion with its poetic mythology drew the 
gods down into the sphere of nature and of human life, Semitic religion always 
showed an opposite tendency, that it sought to remove the gods as far as possible 
from man, and even contained within itself from the first the seeds of an abstract 

deism-All this is mere unfounded assumption.” As to the oft-quoted pinmus 

in orbe deos fecit timer he says: “But however true it is that savage man feels 
himself to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not understand, 
aud so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies of more than human power, 
it is not true that the attempt to appease these powers is the foundation of religion. 
From the earliest times religion as distinct from magic or sorcery addresses itself 
to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for a 
time, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers or to 
renegade members of the community ” (p. 55). 

The interest of the book may be illustrated by these quotations which might 
be multiplied indefinitely. It is of course easy to put interrogation marks at 
many points. The author himself makes reservations and does not expect that 
his deductions will be received without question. But the book marks a distinct 
advance in the science of religions. 

IIbnry Preserved Smith, 

Lane Seminary. 
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THE COLLOQUY OF MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI. 

By Isaac H. Halz., 

Metropolitan Muaeum, Now York City. 

This colloquy is one of the compositions contained in a manuscript received 
by me in June, 1889, from Urmi, from which “ The Story of Arsenius King of 
Egypt” has already appeared in Hebraica. The colloquy occupies the first 
fifteen pages of the manuscript, and, like the other portions, is pretty fairly writ¬ 
ten, with abundant points. The scribe has made a number of obvious clerical 
slips, and a great many mistakes in the pointing. The voyage dampened the 
mucilaginous ink in spots, causing the pages to stick together, and tear when 
separated, adding more pains in decipherment than one likes to spend over a 
modern copy; but not more than one word was thus rendered doubtful. The 
scribe’s abbreviations I have generally spelled out, denoting the letters thus 
added by inclosing them in brackets. The pointing I have not thought worth 
while to retain, except in spots where, for one reason or another, it seemed desira¬ 
ble. The punctuation in our sense, however, I have retained, chiefly to show how 
necessary it is for the translator to disregard it. When punctuation (like our 
colon) follows letters supplied in brackets, it is a note of abbreviation merely, 
and I might perhaps better have omitted it. 

Except the textual notes added to the text and translation, there seems no 
need of comment. Much might be added, however, to show that, whatever be 
the origin and transmission of the story, it has much in common with the Nes- 
torian church services; some of it (for instance) coinciding verbally with passages 
in the order for the first Saturday of the Great East, or Lent. 

But I shall not attempt to go into the origin of the story, nor of its age. I 
know of no other Syriac copy of the story, but a Karshun version appears to exist 
in the British Museum (7209 Bich, No. 16. See Rosen and Forehall’s Cat., 109- 
*2 
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Ill; compare Wright’s Cat. III. 1309); also at Berlin, Sachau 7. 4; and in the 
“ Alter Bestand,” Pet. I. 24, Sachau’s Vera. 67. Of these Karshun copies, that in 
the British Museum seems to bear date A.D. 1788; those in Berlin, 1699 and 1671 
respectively. 

The following are the text and translation. 

[.|Va--al.c UAic? l&-a*.Z] 

1?oi >-aksLcP ]2_p_» U-iD l^ai IjPio )ZcM vjeo Z 

] Zavala ;. -*■ ) .-y. 

2i_,|o , a .K*> | r\. » ■ V..i .f* y )«« ^\ | .« | ^ . r >\m ^3 

PaJ> ciioo^ ]c<no . ^oJ| p-io piiiaJo . P-fra- Ula *iPa pp’aa Aa ]on 

. oiPoco ]2uio| pep* . )Vi«V .m |iicoPa . | -j - 

p*e|o :P^Uio? po .> . i . ^V -n\o -p-s o] .oipio ,_aj P apJ ? J-aoic 
. liao Aaaitfi ,-io : .-p* o] . <*_Pa p*|o p.sie pao . £j| pLa pic |n\ -Pa 
pi >.. S . ru a *tf p| . plas Okcaicj JsPk oi-Pa p*o|o . aip^J an- pic 

oPa p| s »^V p| Pa,M© PPpp- _*aPio? ^ico : U*?aa» P-oi ^ ePa 

I A fl . V? jio|o :|Z| 0 ft , ,V o .Pj—1 pca-a -7ia-^s|o . JwioJ? Ppa) 

j_io| . oi^l oPa £Jl a=7i- ,oio . *ailj oviifcaj p-.ncs.Vi\ ^ U> ,_Lc . -jas c| 
L^aio pac . „>eiaJ lp»J> p. - . ^ A. l)o . pao^s? po-i ,-io «-OTO-»j^| j<7pk. <nP 
oPa p*=l aip^l -®'®*—I v^i® • U'—’c) Paa pic )—c—4. V.? ^ab «-pc o| . p^|o 

|a-aoPa^, ,_a> -na-a-|ci_a,|o . y\\\ . |<n j p ? pa .3 pa© pj | -. ■- p| . |«JP 

pc|o • n-Pa :_J| -a^a ,aa^ . pacaci pPa ps,Z ? T -_P . pole l^aio pas . |>aJ> 


•Read - .Ai 
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Jjaio p iopo oi-P Pic -fS>jL >« \ .? V p-usi? pA. p.Z? pa-1 .|cu^. <jiX 

> a ^\So o . p^loo Jisale p -iraVi Jli . Jo-po* ,—io L^-ai pep . pau^? 

ol 2^ po)o . ^cilai ,-iiZ pio . ,ocvii |&ip | , nSn . v ocua2i? p—pilo ^ooiP. 

. I-. Vi a.? l ./m\Vi\ <71—P p-Ziaic p] . pi —ViS .ociii T _P Jcuk. 

. |—a<a_i; pop . r -. s\ ■ a V> ]}o U? -. p—a ffvP. | 1-Vua -io 

. lei. \ . ci—— ps|o . ovla^ piZ Plo . ciZoic . pV..»cii p«U |»?a» —ra ju«? 

t ^ aV > pio |Tip— ciP* p| | r a- V) o . —Zccu^.? ]ioioJ? jl t \ w) ci—hk \ l a Q^fl p| 
• IdA. cPa p=l . cij-J —cioi-1 v alo pi? illlo-oiio W? ip^ p*-? • P°l° 

ci—P. p-^aloo \ [ . :, f c. |?oueo \*'i\ b,o | - n. 3 >ai p—? j piao ail c-± p^ifo 

| Viet +.•% ci_P. pp-i p| .• plo-culc ,P? )pa\ p^Vi? ]_La-| . plflA? j./o i\Vi\ 

ci—P ,-i^c •. | h -* lo ? pep >o-i ^\ciV> ? .-— V> w7i. S.o -p> |.A 4i l f > p>|c . Ppl 


cvP pc) . ffip^l cui U| -ecu- pie . |pu^ aui v -«. \eaV> p P»iop> 1 1»Sn\ 

pic . \*ciiea— ci . - - *-■» |- pi»oa , . |in^»gi Ji_o ci 2a -s|^ojis| |cui| 

(ciP. ciP po| : cip| olio pP| ^>nVi? p pXS.n Upc? ,-le a— p]o . pci 
|pi -cia-pl,|o : pale? U p|? pa-1 . jl^alo? pep P? -ai^-pai| *|ci^. 

Ip^ —»’i r ViO U^i? t-■ V . j a<c .V > pe|o . Ilia—c? pa—r> -cia—|o ■ <^ - V v . \\ 
. —ciocup. ci —)i -ea O A.| . JciP ci— 2a p>)o . oipj ciP U| -ecu. ,oie . pVt Ao 
. piias p-a^ia A: -sui— aui . -soi=|o . p-?cio |?oue >oi cuiiA. -sois|o 

* Tho word is accidentally thus repeated by the scribe. 

t The word is blotted, but I thiDk this is correct. The other barely posslblo reading Is 
| iaic . I» the order for the first Saturday for Lent, where identical or parallel expressions 
with several passages here occur, the word is |ij_— “ sloop," a synonym of the word I read In 


the above text. 
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l<nP <n-P polo . pio ,__ib poic p*lo 

2-M .-po^ U^i y- V> 1, *<i Vi pc]o . >ooii-£]y oi^syos ]oaiZ .pile 

P^o : £-01 jaio,-c p_op> oUoZ v jeovJ \ <n_^ orP>. po] . enp^j • i'■- y 

/cij — ^1-010^-1 ^aic .^iJL* l^a^ P^ic? »pb <n> an\\ po)o . paic 

oi-l a 1 ~ ».<na*^j)o : gi 2uno l+u AIVi a ]2^'iap i ,'. a.Z ,c=oiZ ]oi_Jk. <n_J^. p-lo]o 
: [pjcp^ P^ic? y. V, po]o 1 AaV pi*o . cats: . p^2> ,01—o »on nr |p 

—TiiPo-c paJi p] ]p . loi *V oi—P pjcjc . oipj —0102-.] ^olo •)•'--« >«Q|\Sot 

/ / 

PI .P—^ >.?:,Vi!>, a.) Po . pSn a M ciZo^po oi2Jio , ^|~ . ^-icoia|> 

|2-aP^ P^_J ici y . V > . 1 a. a. Vi p!o]o : *ioau2ki liciaic ]opJo ly-Oj -oio-p^.1 

. oUio p\\ ? p *» o pal»lo . V>o a1 ]oiX oiP po) . oip^j olio •. p-ap> 

: )po >olaJ o] Ico^J o] P^ic> ,-ib . P p] pb] v a_ic polo c] .V*ia 

/ * 

wl»lj l»nals ly—Jo : P— -oio-.Z>o1o . l Sn\\ v coi_.i2a oip^j ou_X pSpti 

M ^obfc- plo . waJP >cpo pb t—A<i V po]o . -^Av.r v»oia^a£Ls|o 

oipa- >a_U \!m'. p,? T --.b.\-: . U-V> n p. -oia-A-p) ]ovX. po] . oiP 
pP~ l^PPcZ yAoo : |2a^k ^io s*oia*a^xA.lo -iPp y— Vi p)o : 

. po?poo . | 2 _a 1 s Po -oial-2. pi-ieo ^oia^ yl a] p]o : oipcu. >a 2 » | ^ a* d pp 
Jo . p) ,asM*s pi ^*) . \, .c<i.-M..n l?p— >a-2. ^o2-©oi» ]-l. i-l polo o] 2J] 
PI V\> ‘■*1 l»jf- \*M-^ Jo -\“-P pia-po pi ^1 l»p. v ok*ia~pe 

pop . po»po Poo . p .A*a Po pZU^o pi *>aU P ajL d pilj pvSri o . v nn.\\ 

. oijao? looO lotX. po] : oi^_J 2 J) ^aoi- pio . P^ >a^ ppoi ^ib paio 


• A word or more lfl ovldenUy omitted here. 
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0 * ®1 loi—X <71—A fU)]o . \ZcL~. >Q_b. p}io ? . U^*5 ^o]o OlZa±*~Q 

*— f^aio .-ooajo P^Jo |60 a- Joo^J? ]P . poka v A . Vi .a Sf> |j — a.. ^ -ctoM 

v aioo^J % |—loci P? oct 1 «■ \ ,|o . v-ctoct^m |_£_-|o . |_aiao > nnlo .) 

jio| \o\ /nru Z | L«.& & o *£>\Zo p}iei ,-Ji P*aV> jie|o 

|-Axiio jio]o . IJLZ >o_^» ct . Sfi -a, ^o 2 us]o -ctoct^— pa-]o : p-aio J IctX. ctA 

ai Vk,nn >c—-a) ]<nA». jic] : ct-A. &J| —^_a v o—So . ^Z P ,—a l_J}_Sci ,_Vs 

] &^\ ctZ |oct—I , v . |Jct_^c ]v) »■ >- v _oJ£_aJc •. |raJ ^ '- t -i. 1 Vct 
| i o.V.\ o ’/ZOfZ 1 IZkfU P j a^oVi o| l> _l|o . )Sf>aaVk 

) V> t^c)o . laJL-JA. CTi-aaoilo *•■) /aAv jo )Za^J] ftAk^rr.o . liols v oJ| ^_oo]o 

/ 

OCT OCT .vAk j-cio )—Scc> -aaJ> Uol-| ]ctX jio) •• )2U^O CT_A* AA ,-ic 

Jc\ > aX - ctX -soba] |ctX ^iol -. pAioa Ak^So •. pkih- pspc? ,Ao U^*° r^l° 
•• |ctA. flo) . pija >.^tmV>o -XooSoi ,_So ) Mia jic|o -aX ^n.S: |_aaJ 

pnrfiSn |cctJ fS .|, «1S ]A .So . Xr.g'iQ ,-V) ^So|o . >.6a\ pXrOJ ctA h - .X 

P X ia Vi Aao)o : oi a»lX ppra-. , pa*] jot-V po] . ctX £ 0 | -oct-. v aSo 


koi^ ^So IaoSa jic]o . fokSo c'ct > >o-o|o : <nA p] O k yJ ]poo . puijeo 
pia » V> -opo . AflA o] >=A-ji >Q^io octX -ikjj v ! •.. aioy Jc^io Aa^ o >aX_jo 


PfiLa ^iop» . Pfioa^ [>: [! \n V ? a_o_a| : cnZXoa— «A.^n Po -a]Z ^o . -nasi- 

o| •. pcu.) Pi ct. .\ ^nUio .pCT^s | *.■■> -a >a_U -ouJo^spo •. |iaJi )iAJL*. 
CT^p-.c pLa^OCT IoctJi PI pis P . |2:^a_^o p-a c—c p-k^. oct ) A-a-.lo 


Perhaps ) Za ^ f« Is to be read. 
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p*]©. :[p.]Ias ? I -aiofc-1? I?U* yj-ase . \ia. ^ 0) •. 

|ci^ j^l .nj^j n 1 - ^ -^c ol Ji-^us oij^-o l^- 33 —^ U^s? ^ 
l^aio pa] . cu-ia ^aouic IJ J : oi^yiLs: p , V> 1.,a,g ]»aJ T —^ p-licci 

o| . ij }cl» , -■•- )'■'--• IJy pr—j )ovlk j- '--) : -si^? ^ho -rup.c -^ic 

i^ <- L^aic j •-"I- . ;-* ^ *> ^ ,caO Uo : ply .-p c U p| 

U |oiX ci__ia po] : cuJh. &J] ^<n- ,0—i© *. 1—P • ,o7i±a r £±o : aiiolJo -cts^U 
ps) >o<npC] |onJ ,] pTv^a [-oi]a-a.«ffl|o .ciZa^s llSnr.V JJo . oiZo^^ P^- V i a, 
)^eo . ,ccvP JPa |Jo ]]o] 1—aa_i© p©l© . palal*> 

a -V.. a -sofcjlo . unaslu ps—|c p £Ls P^c) |oi—li. pe| : oi—1. U| -in- ,©io 
■ -Vv p fr\a.So *. I^DO )L-sj >\ <i A/f ^o . t-i^pCO |>rLr >=_!» . pi—i 
po| . pn^s . r.li\al> ,_-pi ij_a- £-ciJa_.,—s_^]o •. P -l a nP. ^ -. r - l .,* . pil^ 

l*~un.. |cnJ |juP : ?i_P :o| ,c_la ta-lXl r.n p—i ) '--»» ,-io i-A.- ,- 

ILVso pc^P "i , '■"« )Zz -. \ V : ']a_.Zio|c . pa—v; 

)l.~.na> l)o : .-v- ■ -—« |cnJ |nP- r\ P pa] . ci P £_l| ^gu ,c —d . t aP'l^.o 

>©P*? t-P . P -A r — la c) P*>o •• prv^S IjP* >cP oi^-o> ]onJ . -.Z r.-iPv.P PaSl ) 
: ^Pac|J yaas •. pi^ p&lc o) . • r f ^ V> -P -a-JU ff .4. V) > T —Po : >aP_* -P ] ,M- .P 
piioA- \m ^a±4L: U -.Vi-so . |P^=g|o . p-.aiSa ^ -is 

■ r n - g)> p] I^d )Jo -ra\ -“-j- ^ : -P -oi ^oi^nJ]o . ^coii—> \ -o 

•Read plyo. 

•• 

t The writing Is blotted; but this Is all I can make of the word. 
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• \ cg l - n P 0 : v^l «io]o . ^ogilViftX; 

^°r** v 001 ^! ®r So l° •-V%jO’ v=tv-^ ?0 _k] . po*-X. v aXiOo 

*-l ' • |V -^ S * ^op| Pi : pipi ~^raV |Jo : Po )po P -ZoX . ^paiOfX 

n-^Z)o —ius? laiX. po] ^s»2ls ,pe .-**a ? Jo «_a^» J -aiopA 

]y-o U-=Ac j—o . 1^- Ifcio] ^-| •. U=J 1 Vi N U-V-*- ]0910 . *2^ 


r 30 .20] l^C ? Ua c . Vi IkX po]o •. lZ*Z*) 1&*Z> *-l kXo !*_*=> 

4iol ? o) 2 J) s-£up> -po o| :,_ooi |(nXl[X] ciX pop U-aio av. 1 . 

W M—Z© : *Xa ,po U-^» po) . ,-oci U^= «X p-io]> IkX Q>lo^ pio 

r^l® pop - Ml Yr* >Zj A-a-ro -2-| yOjXaa : -lie 2-.&X Z^Xo . _X© ^ 
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(TRANSLATION.) 

[THE NARRATIVE OF MOSES THE APPROVED IN PROPHECY.] 

Once again, in the strength of the Being, the servant full of sin begins to 
write this Narrative of Moses the Elect in Prophecy. 

When Moses went up to the mount of Sinai to speak with God, and received 
the Old Covenant—and in it are the commandments to the children of Israel, and 
the laws and judgments, that they should keep them—and the fasting of the 
prophet Moses was in the month of Ileziran [i. e., June], in the hot days of sum¬ 
mer, until the law descended and he received it. Now Moses began to ask of 
his Lord, O my Lord and my God, teach me what I ask of thee. 

And God said to him, What dost thou request? And Moses answered and 
said to him, O my Lord, He who satisfies the hungry, what wilt thou give as his 
reward ? And God said to him, He who satisfies the hungry for my sake, I will 
satisfy him with ray Holy Spirit, and he who clothes the naked for ray name’s 
sake, I will clothe him with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will deliver 
him in the last day, and into judgment be shall not come. And Moses said, O 
my Lord, He who does not feed the poor that knocks* at his door, what wilt thou 
give him as his reward? God said to him, I will drive him from the door of 
Paradise, and will not suffer him to see my light. 

And Moses auswered and said, 0 my Lord, he who gives water to drink on the 
waysides, what is his reward ? God said to him, I will give him to drink the 
water of life, that he thirst not forever, and I will rescue him from the flame of 
fire. 

And Moses answered and said, He that breaks the heart of the poor, what 
wilt thou requite him ? And God said to him, According as he broke the heart 
of the poor, [so] he broke my heart, and I will cast him into the fire of Gehenna. 
And Moses said, He that has compassion on the poor, giving them food and drink, 
and clothing them, and doing the desire of their heart, and doing good by them, 
what wilt thou do by them ?t And God said to him, He that does good with them 

* As the MS. is, we must read •• kisses but the omendntion requires only the transposition 
of a letter. 

t Sic, but probably a slip for “ him." 
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does it with me. I will make him inherit the kingdom of heaven, and I will 
delight him with life eternal, which shall not pass away nor be dissolved. 

And Moses said. He that gives a shroud to a brother believer in the day of 
his death, what wilt thou do by him ? And God said to him, I will clothe him 
with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will pardon him [his] sins. And 
Moses answered and said, He that digs the grave of a departed brother believer, 
what is his reward ? God said to him, I will write his name in the book of life 
with the prophets and apostles and martyrs and saints, and I will make him 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. According as he honored the body of my 
believer * I will honor him in the last day. And Moses said, My Lord and my 
God, He that walks with the bier of the dead, and bears the dead, in the way, 
when they are bringing him to the grave, what wilt thou give him as his reward ? 
God said to him, I will write for him [for] every walk one recompense, and I 
will forgive him his debts. 

And Moses answered and said to him, He that prays in the night, when men 
sleep, what is his reward ? Godf said to him, I will make him that he sleep not 
the sleep* of sin, even as I sleep not; and I will make him a watcher [i. e., angel] 
forever, and I will raise him to life [or, save him] in the day of the resurrection. 
And Moses said, He that prays at the risings of the morning and of the sun, what 
wilt thou give him as his reward ? And God said to him, I will forgive him his 
sins, and I will write his name with the martyrs and confessors, and will w'rite 
for him for every word one recompense. And Moses said, He that prays at the 
third hour, what wilt thou recompense him ? And God said to him, I will enrich 
his possessions; the blessings of Abraham shall be in his house. And Moses 
said, He that prayB the prayer of the sixth hour, what is his reward ? God said 
to him, The door of Paradise shall be opened before him. And Moses answered 
and said to his Maker, He that prays the prayer of the ninth hour, what is his 
reward ? And God said to him, Nine heavenly blessings shall be in his house, 
and I will multiply him his possessions, and will delight him in this world and in 
that which is to come. And Moses answered and said, He that prays the prayer 
of the setting of the sun, what is his reward ? And God said to him, I will 
release [his] debts and the debts of his father, and I will make his portion and his 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; and I will not deliver him np to darkness, 
but I will make him to rejoice and exult in the light of my divinity. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of [the time of] sleep, what is his reward ? God 
said to him, I will hear his prayer, and will make pass from him the evil of the 

• Or. "my body the believer.” 

♦ The scribe has accidentally repeated this word. Or olBe render: "God said unto him, I 
God will make." etc. 

t The word Is blotted and obscured, but I think this reading is right. The only other (barely) 
possible one is “death." The passage seems suggested by the order of service for the first 
Saturday of Lent, where tho reading Is (a different word for) “sleep.” 
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night. Hear, O* Moses, what I say to thee. He that prays or fasts or watches or 
labors for my sake, I will recompense him with his reward in the two worlds, and 
I will make him inherit life eternal, and he shall be glad in the light of my coun¬ 
tenance, and I will give him delight in my kingdom. 

And Moses said, He that lends anything to another, what wilt thou give him ? 
God said, I will recompense him a hundred-fold; and every one that does evil to 
his fellow does it to me; and I will requite him from my good things, and I will 
deliver him from distress and from snares. Every one that does evil by his fellow, 
I also will torment him and bring upon him all manner of evils and chastisements. 
O thou Moses, according as ye shall be in love one with another, so also I will be 
among you; and if ye show kindness one to another, I also will show kindness to 
you. But if ye be angry one with another, I also will be angry with you. And 
every one that does evil with [his fellow, upon him]t I will bring every evil and 
every chastisement. 

And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with boys, what wilt thou give 
[him] as his reward ? God said, Let his conduct and his power be with.... i And 
Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with beasts ? And God said to him, O 
Moses, if he be a man of full understanding, it is fitting that he fast a year, and 
pray and repent; and then let him enter the church and receive the oblation, and 
I will pardon his sins. But if he be a boy without understanding, let them fast 
for him three months. And Moses said, He that commits uucleanness, and 
repenting is confirmed in his repentance ? God said to him, If so, Moses, I will 
both forgive his sins and write his name with the penitent. And Moses said. 
He that commits uncleanness and dies without repentance, what wilt thou 
requite him ? God said, I will put on his neck a collar of fire, and he shall be 
tortured with demons in Gehenna, until he become the ridicule of all men to 
the day of the resurrection. But, 0 thou Moses, dost thou not understand that 
for the cause of uncleanness I was angry at Sodom and Gomorra, and I burned 
them with fire; and for the cause of uncleanness of$ the youth I also overthrew 
Nineveh ? 

And Moses said, He who smites upon his head because of the dead ? God 
said, As one that took a spear and pierced me, so is he. And Moses said, He that 
rears the fatherless, because of the recompense ? God said, I will write for him 
for that soul every day a thousand mercies. And Moses said, He that gives 
food with respect of persons ? God said, He has no recompense with me. And 
he said, He that gives food as a tribute to the name of the departed, although he 

• Tbo pointing may mean that this parUcIo Is to be taken as tho Greek ri, " well.” 

+ Evidently the scribe has omitted a word or two bore: but tho sense must bo essentially 
that of the words which I have supplied. 

*Tbe sorlbe has omlttod a word here. Perhaps ‘•them," or •'boys" Is to be Supplied. 

1 The scribe has written “and" for ‘•of"; a very easy mistake in Nestorlan script. 
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may [thus] become poor, what wilt thou give him ? God said, According as he 
made deprivation to himself, and gave food to the poor and the needy, a hundred¬ 
fold will I recompense him, and I will show mercy for that tribute. 

And Moses said, He that steals or defrauds or robs what is another’s?— 
If he repay him that which he has defrauded or robbed, and repent, I will for¬ 
give his debts. And if he repents but does not repay his debts, I will command 
my fiery angels to cast upon his neck chains of fire, and to bind him with the 
wicked in Gehenna; and to torment him without mercy. O Moses, mine is the 
power and the might and the valor. I do not require that there should be a collar 
on the neck of man, but upon the mountains and the islands, and on the neck of 
demons, who are enemies of men. 

And Moses said, He that removes the landmark of his neighbor, little or 
much, what is his reward ? God said, I will make a collar of fire and chains upon 
his neck, if he do not return it to its place. 

Moses said, My Lord and my God, he that steals or kills ? God said, As he 
had no mercy upon his fellow, I also will have no mercy upon him, nor shall it 
[i. e., mercy] be upon him forever. 

And Moses said, He that reviles his father or his mother, or makes a mock of 
them, what wilt thou give him ? God said to him, I will not bear his prayer, nor 
receive his petition, but I will cast him down to Gehenna, though he were Abra¬ 
ham the father of nations. 

And Moses said, He who lends money [lit., zuza, a drachma] to others, and 
does not take from them increase or usury, what wilt thou give him ? God said, 
I will multiply his possessions, and will pardon his debts, and will write his name 
in the book of life with the martyrs aud holy ones. But he that takes interest or 
usury, I will set thieves in authority over him, who will steal from him his posses¬ 
sions, and I will make him the fellow of Qain, that he may be tormented in 
Gehenna. 

Moses said, He that puts peace among men, what wilt thou recompense him ? 
God said, Tie shall be my beloved and friend, and I will make him inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.—And he that puts strife and murder among men, what wilt 
thou give him V God said to him, He shall be far from me, and I will not suffer 
him to enter my kingdom. His dwelling shall be with the demons in Gehenna. 
Know also, O Moses, that he that oppresses his fellow oppresses me, and he that 
honors another honors me. 0 good Moses, command thy family, the children of 
Israel, that they be merciful towards the poor, and the widows, and the miserable. 
Let them not be oppressed* Lo, I will hear the voice of their crying, and their 
groaniug will come near to me, and sicken my heart; and I cannot endure their 
oppressions. Speak also to them and teach them: If they turn not from their 

* Perhaps il is better to punotuato thus: " poor. And the widows and the miserable, let them 
not bo oppressed.” 
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wicked thoughts, and give alms to the fatherless, I will pour out my wrath upon 
them, and will destroy them from their small even to their great. With me there 
is neither master nor servant, nor respect of persons; but X will recompense to 
every man according to his works, whether good or whether evil. 

After that God said to the Mount of Sinai, Be lifted up. And Mount Sinai 
was lifted up, and there was between heaven and the prophet Moses about a cubit. 
And Moses looked and saw all creation like a small brow. And God said. Ask, 
Moses, whatever thou desirest. And when Moses heard, he said also to God thus: 
O my Ix)rd, art thou near or far, that X may come at thee ? And when God heard 
that Moses said to him thus, he said to him, I am exalted above all, and I am 
lower than all; and there is nothing beneath me. Xn every spot am I, and in 
every place I dwell. And Moses said* 0 my Lord, what is thy clothing, and thy 
food ? And God (glory to his Name!) said, My food is the tears of sinners that 
repent and turn to repentance, and my clothing is the praises of the angels and 
the repentance of men. And Moses said, How wast thou existent before thou 
createdst the heaven and the earth ? And God said, I was existing with the 
reverend throne. And Moses said, What was that throne? and who were bear¬ 
ing it up ? Where wast thou existent before the throne ? And God said to him, 
The throne was light and lire and flame, and it was upon the shoulders of four 
angels, one in the likeness of the figure of a man, and one in the likeness of the 
figure of an eagle, one in the likeness of the figure of a lion, and one the figure 
of a bull. And above the throne was nothing, save Me alone, the Maker of the 
heaven and the earth. O thou Moses, this heaven in which are the stars and the 
sun and the moon, it is also a firmament in the likeness of glass, and above it 
there are waters. And there is another heaven scarlet, and above it a sea of 
fire; and the third heaven, that is my throne. Those angels that bear up the 
throne have each [iil., he has] three hundred thousand mouths, and in every 
mouth three hundred thousand tongues, which utter praise in three hundred 
thousand variations, every one of them in its own voice [lit., in one voico; i. e., 
language or cry not human], glorifying and extolling and singing praises and 
ascribing honor to my great Name; and there is no one tongue among them that 
is like another [lit., there are not among them tongues that are like one auother]. 
And amidst the four angels that bear up the throne, and between each and his 
fellow, are thirty thousand camps of cherubs and seraphs and angels and arch¬ 
angels, who are without number; a thousand thousands and a myriad oft 
myriads, and more than the stare of heaven and the sand that is on the shore of 
the sea; and they glorify and sing praises and ascribe honor to my great and 
awful Name, without restraint and without ceasing. And, O thou Moses, accord¬ 
ing as I willed I created and brought into being from nothing everything that is 

* This word is accidentally repeated by the scribe. 

t By an easy slip the scribe has written “and" for "of.” 
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in the heaven, and whatsoever is of the earth, and all that is in the seas and on 
the mountains. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, whither does thy face look ? to the east, or to 
the west, or to the north, or to the south ? God said, If thou desire to know, 
make a fire, and gaze into it, Moses, and see where is its face. And Moses 
answered and said [OJ God, I gazed into the fire, and I saw that in all of its con¬ 
volution [is] its face. And God said, Thus am I, 0 Moses, in every spot and 
in every place; and full of me are the heaven and the earth and the seas and the 
mountains; and I am in the height and in the depth, above all and beneath all; 
and there is no place that is void of me, but the place of infidels and oppressors, 
and the region where they know me not, and the place—in which is no faith— 
of them that worship images the work of men’s hands. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, dost thou sleep, or not? And God said, O my 
servant Moses, I sleep not forever and ever. Take in thy hand a cup of water. 
And Moses did so as God said to him. And God cast a sleep on Moses, and he 
was sunk in sleep, and the cup fell from his hand, and the water within it was 
spilt. And Moses was awaked from his sleep, ashamed; and God said to him, 0 
Moses, by my mighty arm, if I should fall asleep, the heaven and that which is 
in the earth would fall, just as the cup from thy hand and the water was spilt. 

And Moses said to him, 0 my Lord, I beseech that I may see thee with my 
eyes. God said to him, Thou art not able to see me, O Moses. But he answered 
and said to him, If I see thee, I will say to the children of Israel that I have seen 
God, and I will speak the truth with them. And God said. Arise, pray, O Moses. 
After that he arose and prayed and prostrated himself ten times; then he looked 
up and saw that the heaven was opened at the divine beck, [an opening] in the 
likeness of a needle’s eye. And Moses fell upon his face, and darkened his eyes, 
for Moses was not able to look with them. And when he was awakened from his 
trance, then he said, Great is thy honor; no one is able to search therein save 
those who, pure in their heart, behold the rays of thy divinity. 

And after that God said to the mount of Sinai, Descend. 

And after those things, God said to him, O Moses, after a little cometh the 
hour that they [i. e., the children of Israel] shall see me, and I shall be in the like¬ 
ness of one of them; and I will heal their wounded, and make whole their 
diseased, and raise their dead; but they will deny me, and crucify me upon the 
wood. O Moses, unless I descend to your father Adam, he [and] bis descendants 
will remain in Gehenna. But I declared to him when I created him, [saying,] In 
the latter times I will deliver thee by one Man whom I shall clothe from thee 
[i. e., with thy humanity]. Prophesy it of me, and say that I will be thy descend¬ 
ant. And I said to him when I created him, Lift up thine eyes on high. And he 
lifted up his eyes; and I said, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw a tree 
[Kt., wood] above my head. And I said to him again. Rightly thou speakest. 
And he said, O my Lord, what is this wood, w-hich is above my head ? It is like 
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me, in the figure of a cross. I said, O Adam, look up, look three times. And I 
said to him, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw One in the image and in 
the likeness of me, who is crucified on the wood; his hands and his feet fastened 
[lit., they are fastening] with nails, and a crown of thorns is put on his head. 

And I showed to thy father Adam alone that which I have said to thee. O 
Moses, heaven and earth shall pass away: one yud or one stroke [or mark, or 
letter] from my word shall not pass away. I said to thy father Adam, For thy 
sake, O Adam, I will send the Son my Word [or, my Son the Word]; it shall put 
on humanity and shall be man. They will crucify him, and through his cross he 
shall redeem you. And thou Moses, I make [it] known to thee, until your* father 
Adam shall return to his garden and to Paradise from which he went out. He 
was driven out because he ate from the tree; and I expelled him from those good 
things. O thou Moses, then I declared to him, “ I will redeem thee.” And I will 
deliver him, him and his sons, from Gehenna. O Moses, when Adam trod under 
foot my commandment, and ate from the tree, and died the death of sin, and I 
drove him from the garden of delights, and he inherited the earth of curses, and 
went to Gehenna because he trod under foot my commandment, between me and 
him was this word, that I would descend and deliver him and his sons, and that I 
would not leave them in the hands of Satan and his torment. O thou Moses, this 
is the word between me and your* father Adam: After five thousand five 
hundred years I will descend to deliver him, and will pay his debts and sins; 
and I shall receive mocking, and spitting upon my face, and they shall fix nails in 
my hands and feet, and put on my head a crown of thorns, and smite me with a 
spear, and kill me; and I shall die, and through my death I shall raise Adam and 
his children to life from the death of sin; and they shall bury me, and I shall rise 
from the grave after three days; and I shall ascend to heaven and take up with 
me Adam and his children, and make him inherit the kingdom of heaven. But 
the Jews, 1 will scatter them through creation, and take from them the priest¬ 
hood and the kingdom and the prophecy, and give them to be stained blaok, so 
that they shall be as dogs hated of every one. Blessed are they that believe in 
me: woe to them that deny me.—And after that God said to Moses, Go down 
from the mount of Sinai. And Moses went down, and went to the children of 
Israel, and recounted to them how God had spoken to him. What he saw and 
what he heard he said to them.—Glory to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, even forever and ever. Amen and Amen.—Ends the Narrative 
of Mar Moses, by the hands of the weak and sinful priest Zerwanda, son of the 
brother of Mar Yohanan. Pray for my contemptibility. Amen. 

• MS. “ our," through the omission of two let tors. Perhaps that reading is meant, however. 

Coiuuoxnda.—P ago 168, last line of 8yrlac, for read . page 163, second 

foot-note, for for Lent rtad before, or at the beginning of. Lont. Page 165. Une 4 from bottom, 
for ’-aJLsj read woJ]y . Page 165, last Une, for l are^n rtad . 



THE MOABITE STONE AND THE HEBREW RECORDS. 

By Professor John D. Davis, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


According to the latest recensions of the text, the opening sentences of the 
Moabite stone, so far as they pertain to the present subject, are: “lam Mesha 
son of C’hemosh-melek, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over 
Moab thirty years and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 
Chemosh... .because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes on 
all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab for many days, 
because Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded him; and he 
also said: 4 1 will afflict Moab.’ In my days he said thus; but I feasted my eyes 
on the humiliation of him and his house; and as for Israel, it perished with ever¬ 
lasting destruction. Now Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba; and 
[Israel] dwelt in it during bis days and half his son’s [or sons’] days, forty years: 
but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

The Hebrew records, it will be remembered, assign to the four kings of the 
house of Omri a combined reign of forty-four years; place the revolt of Mesha 
after the death of Omri’s son Ahab, during the reign of Ahaziah; and ascribe the 
war of attempted resubjugation to Jehoram, Omri’s grandson and last king of the 
line. 

Prof. Driver, the last who has expressed an opinion and who but gives utter¬ 
ance to a wide-spread thought, says: “ The revolt of Moab from Israel, noticed 
briefly in II Kgs. 1 . I = 3,6—is there stated to have taken place after the death 
of Ahab; but from line 8 of the inscription it is evident that this date is too late, 
and that in fact it must have been completed by tbe middle of Ahab’s reign 
and again, “ Mesha’s revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s reign, not after 
his death (as stated, II Kgs. i. 1),” (Notes on Text of Samuel). 

Thus the stone of Moab and the Hebrew records are found contradictory. 
We presume, however, that the Oxford professor and all sharers of his view freely 
concede that a war (if not the war) for the re-conquest of Moab was conducted by 
Jehoram, as the Hebrew scriptures state; and hold that a correct history of the 
times should narrate the Moabite revolt about the middle of Ahab’s reign, and a 
war of attempted re-conquest at the beginning of Jehoram’s. 

The first inquiry concerns the date of the stone. 1. It is a memorial stele; 
not commemorative merely of Moab’s recovery of independence from Israel, but 
retrospective of the reign of Mesha. It records the capture of numerous Israel- 
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itl9h cities by Mesha, it is true: but it also recounts the war against Dedan which 
resulted in the recovery of Horonaim by Moab; describes Mesha’s works of peace, 
the repair of the ruins of war, the fortification of his capital, the erection therein 
of a royal palace and of reservoirs, and the construction of a highway by the river 
Arnon; and the stone is dedicated by him to the god who had saved him, not 
from Omri’s son merely, but from all the kings, and had let him feast his eyes on 
all that hated him. 2. Whatever may have been the date of the revolt from 
Israel, the monument was certainly not erected until after the death of Ahab; 
for Mesha knows how long Ahab reigned, saying: “Omri took the land of 
Medeba and [Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son.” 
3. The stone was erected after disaster had befallen the sous of Ahab also, per¬ 
haps even after the extinction of his family, which shortly followed his own 
death; for Mesha says of Ahab: “ I have feasted my eyes on him and on his 
house,” i. e., have seen the utter humiliation of both. By the humbling of Aliab’s 
family may be meant only the frustration of Jehoram’s attempt at re-conquest; 
but the reference would be even more appropriate to the work of Jehu, whereby 
the house of Omri was overthrown and all its members murdered. 4. There is 
perhaps confirmation for a time during the reign of Jehu. Mesha says: “ And as 
for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruction.” These may be words of 
oriental exaggeration: but there was a time, however, when they would have 
been fitly spoken; for when, immediately after the fall of Omri’s house, Moab 
saw Samaria subjected to the Assyrian yoke, and when a few years later Hazael 
ravaged Israel and wrested from Jehu the region east of the Jordan, Israel seemed 
to have indeed “perished with everlasting destruction.” To judge, therefore, 
from Mesha’s own words, the stele was erected late in his reign after the death of 
Ahab, after the humiliation of that house also; and, not improbably, after the 
extinction of the line of Omri by Jehu and the entrance of Israel into its period 
of dire distress. 

The second inquiry concerns the actual statements and authenticity of the 
Hebrew records. What do the Hebrews testify? They say nothing about a 
Moabite revolt iu the days of Ahab; but they connect one with the death of 
Ahab, relate its outbreak in the course of the narrative of the next, i. e., Ahaz- 
iah’s reign, record the war of attempted suppression in the days of his successor 
Jehoram, and seem to imply that tribute bad been rendered down to the date of 
Ahab’s fall. And this account may not be lightly set aside. For 1. The Hebrew 
date suits the circumstances connected with Ahab's death. Historically the time 
was eminently fitting for a revolt. During the reign of Ahab, intermarriages 
between the royal families of Israel and Judah, by terminating hostilities for a 
time, caused these kingdoms to again present a united front to their common 
enemy Moab. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, however, not only was the pow¬ 
erful monarch at the head of the northern realm slain, whereby the reins of 
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government fell into the hands of the weak Ahaziah, but the united armies of both 
northern and southern kingdoms were defeated. The time was opportune for 
Moab to revolt. 2. Again a general revolt at that time is abundantly manifest 
from Hebrew history. A month or so after Jehoshaphat had returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem from the disastrous battle at Bamotb-gilead, his kingdom was threatened 
with invasion by the allied armies of Moab, Ammon and Edom. That danger 
having been warded off, Jehoshaphat was soon after summoned by his kinsman 
Jehoram to assist the Israelites to re-subjugate Moab. 3. The Hebrew record 
further dates the attempted re-conquest of Moab after tbo death of Ahab by the 
mention of persons. The war is conducted by Jehoram, who shortly followed 
Ahab on the throne; and the prophet Elisha, who succeeded Elijah after the 
death of Ahab, is mentioned as present. 4. The credibility of the Hebrew record 
for this period is abundantly and minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 
The Assyrian measurement of the interval from Ahab to Jehu is apparently the 
same as the Hebrew. The Assyrian tablets and the Hebrew records alike make 
Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus contemporaries and allies, place the 
death of Ben-hadad in the same position relatively to concomitant events, define 
it to within three years of its occurrence, name Hazael of Damascus as successor 
of Ben-hadad, mention Hazael and Jehu as contemporaries and refer to each in 
the same year relatively to the death of Ben-hadad. 

Such complete consistency among all the statements of the Hebrew record for 
this period, such minute agreement with the details of the Assyrian annals, lend 
to the Hebrew declarations an authority not lightly to be rejected. Were then 
choice between the credibility of the Hebrew and the Moabite stories necessary, 
preference might justly be claimed for the former on the ground that it is derived 
from annals of the kingdom presumably contemporary with the events, whereas 
Mesha had his stone inscribed a considerable time after the revolt; that the gen- 
eraf authenticity of the Hebrew narrative is abundantly confirmed, while the 
credibility of Mesha is unknown; and especially on the ground that the Hebrew 
record deals with domestic affairs, while the Moabite king's note of time is a 
reference to the internal history of a realm foreign to Moab. 

But we do not think that a choice between the Hebrew recital and Meslia's 
account is necessary. We are glad to believe in the historical accuracy of both. 
The statements of the two documents may be reconciled in one of two ways : 

They may be combined much in the manner already suggested; the recovery 
of Medeba by the Moabites being assigned to the middle of Ahab’s reign, and 
the general revolt of Moab, allied with Ammon and Seir, to the period after the 
death of Ahab. The course of events would then be as follows: Omri, before his 
accession, while commander of the armies of Israel, crushed the power of the 
Moabites and opened their country to the Israelites for settlement. Despite the 
vicissitudes which befell the northern kingdom, the Israelitish inhabitants of this 
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remote district, occupying as they did fortified towns, easily retained possession 
of the conquered domain and raised the imposed tribute. At length when Omri’s 
successor Ahab was entangled in war with the Syrians, Mesha found himself suf¬ 
ficiently strong to oust the Israelites from the extreme eastern and isolated town 
of Medeba; but, like many a subject prince of mediaeval history, while he did not 
hesitate, when the occasion offered, to dispossess his liege lord of a goodly castle, 
nevertheless remained a vassal. Other cities lost by his father, Mesha did not 
undertake to recover until the catastrophe at ltamoth-gilead made revolt possible. 
Looking back over many years and recounting the exploits of his long reign, 
Mesha, in no wise contradicting but only unintentionally supplementing the 
Hebrew account, truthfully says: “ Omri had taken possession of Medeba, and 
Israel dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

There is another and preferable explanation. It rests upon a well-grounded 
assumption and on two facte. The assumption is that the inscription of Mesha 
was engraved not simply as late as the reign of Jehoram, which is proven, but 
after the destruction of Omri’s house by Jehu, which as already seen is more than 
consistent with the narrative, being probable. The facte are first that the name 
“ son of Omri ” was not restricted to Ahab, but was a common designation for 
any descendant of Omri on the throne of Israel. To name thus Omri’s lineal 
successors was in accordance with that well-known custom of the times whereby 
members of a royal line were denominated sons of the founder thereof. Several 
examples from the Assyrian records are cited by Schrader (KAT 190 Anm.**). 
So this stone mentions the occupant of Horonaim, not by his personal, but by his 
family name “ son of Dedan ” 0- 31). So too the stone, while it knows that name 
of terror Omri the conqueror, knows his royal successor only by the indefinite 
designation of “ his son.” So too another contemporary monument of stone gives 
to Jehu, who was not even of the lineage of Omri but only a successor, Uie title 
“ son of Omri.” “ Son of Omri ” was thus the common designation for any king 
of Omri’s line. The second fact is that the three letters HJD can be a plural 
form, meaning “his sons.” The Moabitish plural absolute is uniformly written 
defectively. Likewise plural nouns in union with a pronominal suffix generally 
show no ». In line 8, the line in question, the words “ his days” are represented 
by the three letters ( “JD’ • Inline 2°. where occurs the sentence, “ I took of Moab 
200 men, even all its chiefs,” the words “its chiefs” are expressed by three 
letters • 1“ line 22 , the pronominal suffix is appended to the fe minine 
plural n*7TIO naturally without an intervening *. In but one case is ♦ used. 
Thus while the letters ,“03 may ^ a noun in A*® singular number, as in 1. 6, 
they can with equal propriety represent the plural “ his sons.” 

The course of the history was this: Omri, the commander of Israel’s armies 
during the two years of the reign of Elah (I Kgs. xvi. 18), conquered and crushed 
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Moab aud opened the territory to Israelitisli settlement. The same or the follow¬ 
ing year he became king; and, though his authority was for a while disputed by a 
rival, the Moabites bad no power left to rise against the Israelitish occupants of 
the walled towns. Apace with Moab’s recovery of strength, grew the authority 
and power of Omri and Ahab. Their house moreover formed alliance by matri¬ 
mony with the royal family of Judah. Not until the united forces of Judah and 
Israel were defeated at Ramoth-gilead and Ahab himself slain, were the Moabites 
spirited enough and courageous enough, with the help of the Ammonites and 
Edomites, to strike for freedom. They tried and succeeded. The revolt divided 
the reign of Omri’s sons in twain, and gave to the latter half of their dominion a 
far different aspect in Moabitish eyes from the former. Looking back over many 
years, recounting events previous to as well as during his own reign, and being 
acquainted with the fateful history of Omri’s dynasty, Mesha records: “ Omri 

was king over Israel and afflicted Moab many days. And his son succeeded 

him and he also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ He said thus in my days; but I 
feasted my eyes on him and on his house; aud as for Israel, it perished with 
everlasting destruction.” And theu, after thus mentioning the fall of the first of 
the sons and of that son's house, knowing the lineal descendants of Omri simply 
as “his sons,” Mesha resumes: “Now Omri had taken possession of Medeba 
and Israel dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his sons, forty 
years; but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 



ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES . 1 

By Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I.) Tup- 8 ikku = a badge of servitude. 

Lyon (Sargon-textc, 36, 1. 56) and Peiser (KB. II. 48 fol.) read al-lu um- 
3ik-ku u-3a-aS-Si, translated by the one I let (hem carry the allu and um- 
sikku, by the other I caused them to bring allu and tribute. 

Esarhaddon (I R. 47, Col. V. lsqq.) says ni3e m&t&ti bu-bu-ut kaS- 
ti-ia IQ al-lu um-fiik-ku u-3a-a8-Si-8u-nu-ti (KB. n. 134), translated 
by Abel: Ich legte Frohndienste auf. 

Asurbanipal, Col. X. 89sqq., relates, according to KB. II. 234: sarr&ni 
(mStu) A-ri-bi 3a ina a-di-ia ib-t-u-u 3a ina kabal tam-b»-ri 
bal-tu-us-su-nu u-$ab-bi-tu ina k&tfi, a'-na e-pe 3 bit-ri-du-u-ti 
Su-a-tu (i 9 u) al-lu tu p(b)-5ik-ku u-Sa-aS-Si-Su-n u-ti u- 8 a-az- 
bi-la ku-dur-ri la-bi-in libn&ti-3u za-bi-lu tup-Sik-ki-Su, etc.; 
rendered by Jensen : Die Konige von Arabim, die sich gegen die mir [geleisteten] 
Bide vergangen hatten, die ich im Sturme der Schlacht lebendig mil den Manden 
gepacld hatte, Hess ich, um jenes Frauenhaus zu bauen , Btirdejoch und Arbcitcr- 
mulze tragen und das Traggeflecht schleppcn. Seine Ziegel streichend , seine Burde 
schleppend (brachtcn sie unter Gesang und Spiel ihre Tage hin ). 2 

The (i 9 ) allu is a chain, or a yoke, from alalu, to bind. 8 Every one has 


> Presented to the American Oriental Society at its meeting, October, 1890. 

>A1bo see Wlnckler, Sorpon 82, 189, 11 -ku mui-*lk-ku omldsunuti translated OHd., 
SUuem und Frohndienste la/te ich Omen auf; of. OH d. 44, 270; 112 , 83. ZA. m. 314, 89, etc- Tbo 
word mu-aik-kl, Wlnckler, 8atvon, p. 9«, 8 ; 146, «. etc., la another word than the ono under 
dlBCuaalon. 

» So Del. ALS.t (vocabulary); Zn.5,rem.l; according to Hebraic*, 1.230. alalu means to 
hanp; so also Guyard, Notes, SI 38. rem. 1 , and 68 ; ZK. n. 21 . Asurb. il 10 mentions allu 
burapl a gold chain; another word for chain la nallutu, also from alalu: see 0 . g. V R. 16. 
48d, where It follows ma-alk-paru] and kan-na and precedes kan-nu and ku-u (lp. 
Oc>. 

k an nu is to be oonncctod with Hebr. jj j> to buOd a nut, to rest to crouch. D el. XLS.», 

p. 80, Col,II. 1 and 3, we read kin-nu ka-an-[na-nu] and ku-un-nu-[nu]; kalbn kun- 
nunu is a chained dog, or a dog crouching down; Deluoc ICO we road ilanl klma kalbe 
kun-nu-nu, Ina ka-ma-a-ti rab-pu; also V R. 46, Col. VII. 41, tu-qa-ao-ns-an. 800 , 
however, Jensen. Kosmologie, p. 428 and 617.—II R. 61,32od, we read A-dar(?) la al -11 (ZX. 11 . 
211 sq.). See, also, Jensen, Koam.892, and Del. WOrterbuch. ad T7R. Connected with allu no 
doubt is allu happu, a Semitie word, notwithstanding Scholl's clever remarks In BOR. 
iv. 44soq. and Sayoe’s dictum in ZK. 11 . 207, who derives even allu from the Akkadian. 
From the samo alalu we have ul-lu in ul-li kal-bi a (Uxj-coUar, Asurb. via. 28 and tx. 
108, conneoted by Jensen (ZK. 1 . 299 and u. 21 ) and Profossor Haupt (Hebraic*, i. 230) with 

Hebr. bp, Arabio JLc. 
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seen pictures of prisoners and slaves, brought before the Assyrian kings. As a 
rule they wear a rope or a chain around their neck ; and this I call the al 1 u. 

It cannot but be confusing to the mind of the “ layman ” that in the same 
volume, KB. n., Peiser, Winckler, Abel, etc., read um-Sikku, while Jensen 
transcribes tup-gikku, the former deriving the word from an Assyrian stem, 
the latter from an Akkadian original; at least on p. 292 of KB. n. he says : tup- 
gikku = kudurru = “ Ziegdbrett," which was carried or worn on the head ; a 
compound of tuppu, board, and gig (geg), brick; see also Jensen, Kosmolo- 
gie, 494. 

The three characters, which make up the word, have been read muggikku, 
umgikku and tupgikku. 

1. Praetorius in ZDMO. 27, 514, line 8sqq., reads muggikku deriving it 
from nagaku = Hebr. tjDJ, to anoint (as king); his development of the word 
was anointment, kingdom, crown = kudurru. Schrader (ibid. 28,128), criticizing 
this interpretation, translates " sovereignty ,” comparing Hebr. tjDD Isa. xxn. 8 
and .-ODD ibid. xxv. 7, from TJDJ to cover, to protect , protection implying on 
the part of the king sovereignty. Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Daniel , prasf. XL-xn., 
adopts reading and etymology from TjDJ , but considers it an article for wearing 
on the head, to cover it. Also Winckler, Sargon-textc , reads muggikku, trans¬ 
lating it by Frohnden. 

2. The reading um-gik-ku has been advocated, among others, by Lyon, 
Sargon-texte, p. 59, 5, and it has become the generally accepted reading. 

3. Jensen proposed the reading tup-gikku, considering it a compound of 
the two “Akkadian” words tup-dub, board, tablet, and gig (geg) = brick. 
In the majority of cases, as far as I have been able to examine them, we have 
the sign tup (with four upright wedges); this undoubtedly favors the reading 
tup (dub). In addition to this we read in a hymn, published in ZA. IV. 110sqq. 
on p. 133, 100 and 112, ba-bi-il tu-ub-gi-kam (translated, ibid., bringing a 
blessing), which means bringing or carrying the tupgikku. 

I, thus, agree with Jensen in reading tup-gikku; with Jensen I believe 
that it is a compound consisting of tup + gikku; but I differ with him as 
regards the etymology of the word. It is not from the Akkadian, but of good 
Semitic parentage belonging to the same class, as sSp-arik, arab-gamna 
and others. 

For tuppu, tablet, badge, see Sc. 38 = IV R. 69, 38 tu-up-pu, etc.; it is 
—in all probability—derived from a verb . to beat, to press, thus indicating 
that the tablets were pressed or beaten into their shape and form. 

As regards gikku 4 derived by Jensen from an Akkadian gig (geg) = brick, 
I should say, that, if the Assyrians had adopted it from the Akkadian, they would, 

‘The reading Slltku with & Is confirmed by (tup) ll-lk-ka IV R. 56,28, and the paBsago 
from ZA. xv., referred to above. 
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no doubt, have also adopted for its use, the sign for brick, libittu ; cf. Ht. 35, 
841; but tup-Sikku is never, as far as I know, written with the sign for brick 
(Sig, Seg). 

To explain Si k k u, we must turn to V. R. 32, 67 d-f; where the word occurs 
as an apparent synonym of ku-du-ru . 5 Here we read as a gloss to the non- 
Semitic HI-EL , 6 du-uS-su . 7 I consider this a Semitic word equal to du- 
u 8 - 8 u a Pl'el form, from da5u (Hebr. like ubbuzu set; ummulu; 
dukkuku, kudduSu, etc. 

* _ 

We have in Hebrew a verb = Arabic slLw = to bow down. HYph'll, to 
bend down, to overthrow a rebellion (e. g., Nura. xvn. 20 ), thus equivalent to , 
to tread down, to crush. With this stem Tpg/ I connect Sikku and explain it 
as a form like biblu desire, libbu heart, fiiddu flank, Sikku snake, etc. It 
would thus mean overthrow, defeat, servitude. 

Tup-Sikku, then, is a compound like mdr-nisku and many others 
(Do. §73) and its meaning is tablet or badge (indicative) of servitude, either in its 
literal sense or metaphorically. This meaning, etymologically established, suits 
all the passages examined; the (i 9 ) allu as well as the kuduru is a tupfiik- 
ku, badge of servitude, showing that their wearers were slaves and prisoners . 6 

Ht. 36, 880, we read si-ik 9 = enSu weak. Dg. §25 explains this value as 
an abbreviation of siqu, hemmed in, oppressed = p’D 10 ; but in view of the fact 
that in Assyrian the pronunciation of 8 and s became gradually identical, I would 
rather derive sik (=5ik) from sikku (= Sikku). 

II R. 22, 25cd, we read Sak-ku 8 a 8 e'im = allu happu ; BOR. iv. 47 
reads Sak-ku and says = ppi^ = T|DD = Sptf ; Sakku stands for Sakiku 
= crushing the com = allu-happu. 

» On kuduru boo now Jastrow, Proc. Am. Or. Soe., October, 18S8, p. xov. foil. 

• For G A-TU = EL seoe.g. Hi. 23, 451sqq.; nB-26,43o. 

’ Similar glosses abound. A few may be referrod to. Ht. 73,13a, wo bavo ( 15 ) zi-er-ku In 
the Akkadian column, borrowed from the Assyrian zlrfcu, a sprinkler, Vpll, a fact recog¬ 
nized by the genial Lenormant as oarly as 18781 (see OOA., 1ST!, p. 1480-1); again Ht. 78,1, z n -m n - 
ug-ga-NI from the Assyrian sanaku, plD. Hobr. pj*, ; of. BAS. 1 . 2 Si, rem. 8 ; 

Do. 1 25. Ht. 81, 26 Vsr-ra-du-um-BI = Ms hero; ZK. 1.99,16, and Zb. 6 , rem. L Aooordlng- 
to Professor Haupt this text (Ht. No. 10 ) seems to have boon foolishly translated from the 
Assyrian Into Akkadian. 

• See also IY R. 68,18, where we read tup-*lkku bltatl llanl rabfitl emedulnnutl. 
Wo usually And no connecting partiolo u between allu and tuplikku, although all trans¬ 
lators havo Inserted an "and” as 1 /It were found so In the original texts. (ip) alia tapilkkn 

means the chain, the badoe 0 / servitude, the latter standing In apposition to allu. 

• SIG (sik) = eneiu alBOOOCurs VR.82.66a; of. II R. 48, Wgh; 28,«7 = en-lu; V 82, OTa = 
on-Au-us-su (=en 8 utlu). 

10 With slku, p'D. uslq be oppressed, I connect zl-ga the Ideogr. for tebfl enemy, 
adversary, oppressor; also the value lk (gal) Del. Schrifttafel, 63, Is of Semitic origin. In II R. 
23. 82cf, we read daltu = l**u. a wingof a folding door; from this Is derived thd Ideogr. (ip) 1 * 
= daltu and not (lp) gal as read usually; lkfcu. of oourse, stands for a*l-'-u, as nlmrn 
for namlru, etc., and Is derived from efcQ to toind, to turn. 


*4 



“SONHOOD,” OR ADOPTION AMONG THE EARLY 
BABYLONIANS. 

By Theo. G. Pinchks, 

Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


Among the host of dry sales of land and similar transactions, which form the 
subject-matter of most of the trade-documents of older Babylonia, are a few 
tablets of great interest to the student of ancient law in that part of the romance- 
fnl East. To these records of a long-vanished state of society, a few Assyriolo- 
gists are now turning their attention; one of the most interesting papers upon 
the subject being Dr. Meissner’s “Die Serie ana ittiSu in ikrern Verh&ltniss 
turn aitbabylonischen JRccht,” based partly on new acquisitions by the British 
Museum, and partly on the old “B." tablets (published by the Rev. J. N. Strass- 
maier, S. J., in the Transactions of the Berlin Congress in 1831), and the gram¬ 
matical tablets of the Kouyunjik collection. 

The more one studies the record of Babylonian private life, the more one 
becomes convinced, that whatever the disposition of the Assyrians may have 
been, the Babylonians must have been a very kind-hearted people. This kind- 
heartedness shows itself in many ways, but more especially, probably, in their 
custem of adopting children. The existence of tablets referring to this custom 
in later times, 1 shows that the nation did not change in this respect. 

The text which I now examine has already been referred to by Dr. Meissner 
in the above-named article. He, however, seems not to have regarded it as a con¬ 
tract of adoption, but as a document illustrating the standpoint of the parents 
towards the children. This it does indicate indirectly—but really it is a tablet of 
“sonhood" (Jlplutu). In justice, however, to my friend Dr. Meissner, I must 
say, that the fault of this view of the text does not lie with him, for he has done 
his best with the material at his command, and has excellently translated and 
compared the extract he has given. 

The text in question is numbered B. 42 (Strassmaicr 102), and is nearly com¬ 
plete, a few lines only at the beginning and end being broken away, and a few 
others damaged. The envelope, however, supplies some of the characters wanting 
on the tablet, and also gives some interesting variants. The language of the text 
is Akkadian, with a few Assyrian words and phrases here and there. 

In translating a new inscription, the first thing to do is to find the “key-word,” 

» See the Transactions of the Soctctu of Biblical Archaolom. Vol. VIII., p. 275, 3d paragraph; 
and Hebraioa, Vol. III., pp. 13-21. 
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so to say. The key-word, in this case, is in the second lino, and is composed of the 
characters nam-ibila-ni-Su (or -ku), translated, in WAI. n. 9, 64, and 33,7, 
by ana &pluti-Su, to hit sonhood ,—that is, as his adopted son. The word 
which follows, on our Babylonian tablet, is in gar-*, he made , or placed (he 
placed as his adopted son). The general sense of these broken lines was prob¬ 
ably to the effect that iltel-pt-Sin had adopted Bel-czzu as his son. The 


succeeding lines read as follows : 

Tablet (ft. 3sgg.). 

Crana, kirS, m ar?a,‘[NIG-G A 
biti-5u-mn(?)] 
ana ig-*-* 

6 a Etel-pi-(SinJ 
i b b u z u 2 
E[t]el-pi-Sin 
fcamset aple iraSSfl 
B61-ezzu 

IBIL A-GI-KIME NIBAEN 

The field, plantation, mar?a, thefur- 
niture of his house also(?) 
for . . . 

which Etcl-p!-Sin 
possesses— 

Etel-pi-Sin 
has 5 sons— 

(to) Bel-ezzu, 
like a son, he will give. 


Envelope (ft. 2 sqq .). 

[Ganfi], kira, marsa, NIG-GA 
biti-§u-ma(?) 

[6 a] fitel-pi-S i n 

[d] Sin-naid 3 a§8ati-Su 

ibbuzd 4 

Etcl-pi-Sin il Sin-naid 
foamget &pl5 eraSSti 5 

Bel-dzzu DU-NE-NE 
IBIL A-GI-KIME NAM NI¬ 
BAEN 

The field, plantation, mar^a, the 
furniture of his house alsol?) 
which fitel-pi-Sin 
and Sin-naid, his wife, 
possess— 

f)tel-pi-Sin and Sin-naid 
have 5 sons— 

(to) B61-$zzu, their son, 
like a son, they will give a share. 


From the above it will be seen, that notwithstanding that $tel-pi-Sin 
had already five sons, he had no objection to adopting another, to whom, “ like a 
son "[IBILA-GI-KTME, son + one + like], he gives a share (for such I take 
to be the meaning of NAM here) of his property. This interesting section is 
followed by a portion which, as Dr. Meissner says, is an exact parallel of the 
tablet of “ Family-laws ” ( WAI. v. 25, 23-28): 


a On the original nl-du-a. 

* As Is Bhown by the seal-imprcselon of Nldnat-Sin. da and Id are written allkoln this toil; 
henoe this reading (of. MeUanor). 

* On the original nl-du-a-mefl. 

* Note this interesting variant form. 
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Tablet op “Family-laws.” 
TUKUNDI-BI DU AD-DA- 
NA-RA 

AD-DA-MU NU-ME-A 
BA-AN-NA-AN-GU 
[UMBIN MI-NI-IN-gA-A 
GAR-RA-AS MI-NI-IN-DU- 
E] [§ U M 6 

ft AZ AG-GA-A§ MI-NI-IN- 

“If a son to his father 
‘ Thou art not my father ’ 
say, 

[he shall set a mark upon him, 
place him in fetters], 
and sell him for silver.” 


B. 42, ll llsgq. 

7 TUKUNDI-BI Bel-cz-zu 
ft-te-el-pl-Sin-R A AD-DA- 
NA 

ft Sin-na-id AMA-NI 
AD-DA-MU NU-ME 8 AMA- 
MU NU-ME 8 

BA-AN-NA-GU [MU-Ug 
AZ AGA-SU BA-AB-SUM- 
“If B$l-dzzu 
to fttel-pi-Sin, his father 
and Sin-naid, his mother 
‘Thou art not my father—thou art 
not my mother ’ 
say, 

they shall sell him for silver.” 


Notwithstanding the additional phrases on the tablet of “Family-laws,” the 
penalty may be regarded as identical in both cases, for although it was not neces¬ 
sary to “ set a mark on him,” yet in order conveniently to sell the faithless foster- 
son as a slave, it would possibly be needful to put him in fetters, or, at least, to tie 
him up in some way, so as to prevent his escape. 

The penalty for ingratitude on the part of the adopted son having been stated, 
the text of the tablet proceeds to deal with the foster-parents, should they, in their 
turn, deny their adopted son : 


Tablet, 

ft TUKUNDI-BI 

ft-te-el-pi-Sin 
ft Sin-na-id DAM-A-NI 
Bel-ezzu DU-NI-RA 
DU-MU NU-ME DIB-AN- 
NA-DU-NE 

GANA, GI§-§AR ft MAR-SA 
GA-LA-NI §U-B A-AB-TE- 
GA 

BA-AN- TUM-MU. 

MU LUGALA-BI IN-PA. 


ll. 17 sgq. 

“And if 

fttel-pi-Sin 

and Sin-naid, his wife, 

to BSl-dzzu, their son, 

cry out, ‘Thou art not my son,' 

field, plantation, and mar?a, 

his property, 9 he may take, 

(and) may separate it. 

He (fttel-pi-Sin) has invoked the 
spirit of the king.” 


« Soe Haupt's Sumerlache FamiUenotttlz*. 

i On tho cane U-KUR-SU, "In future," preoede# TUKUNDIBI. 

»The envolope has SD-ME-BN in both cases, Implying that the Anal consonant was nasal. 
» Meissner translates GALA by MiHxMtz. 
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This apparently means that B§l-$zzu, the adopted son of $ tel-pi-Sin 
and his wife Sin-naid, might claim and take the share of £tel-pl-Sin’s 
property promised to him, should 6 tel-pi-Sin at any time renounce his 
adopted son. 

Whatever the faults of the translation here given may be, the pioture pre¬ 
sented is, as far as it goes, complete, and the story hangs together consistently. 
We get rid, moreover, of a difficulty which must have presented itself to some 
minds when reading a translation of the above-named “ Family Laws namely, 
how any power on earth could be supposed to dissolve the relationship between 
parents and their offspring, for no ton , in the sense of the word, can deny his father, 
any more than a father can deny his son. They may pronounce the words of renun¬ 
ciation as much as they like, but their relationship remains just as it was not¬ 
withstanding. Though a father “ cut off his son with a shilling," or with nothing 
at all, his son is still his son, and nothing can change it. Not so in a case of adop¬ 
tion where the law gives power of renunciation—this relationship, made by a legal 
form, may also be annulled by a legal form. Babylonian law was therefore in this 
respect more consistent than has been supposed. 

Of course the result of the prevalence of this custom of adoption in Baby¬ 
lonia must have been to multiply lawsuits. In illustration of this the tablet B. 57, 
in which Ilu-banX, in order to get the property to which he claimed to be enti¬ 
tled, makes solemn declaration to the effect that he was really the adopted son of 
Sin-magir, may be quoted as a case in point. 

Girls were also adopted “to daughterhoodor, rather (as the Babylonians 
were obliged to use the abstract from m&ru), “to childship” (m&rutu). The 
only tablet known to me referring to this (B. 26) is unfortunately rather defaced. 
It seems to relate, however, to the adoption of a girl by a man named Tilli- 
gunu(?), but the text requires much study before a satisfactory rendering can 
be made. 



THE SEPTUAGINT TEXT OF HOSEA COMP ABED WITH THE 
MASSOEETIC TEXT.* 

By Gaylard H. Patterson, Ph. D., 

New Haven, Conn. 


Preliminary Remarks. 

In sympathy with all earnest effort to obtain a better text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, I was led, at the suggestion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Professor 
W. R. Harper, to take up the study of the Septuagint version of Hosea. Good 
use has been made of the Targum by Wiinscbe,t aud SebokJ has investigated the 
variations of the Peshitta. But the most important of the versions for textual 
criticism, the Septuagint, has received little attention, having been investigated 
only in a general way by the commentators as well as by Vollers in Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alezandriner. 

It is not my purpose to repeat the history of the version, the legend of its 
origin, etc., since this work has already been done by those who have wider 
experience. The purpose is simply to compare the Septuagint with the Masso- 
retic text and note the conclusions that may be drawn from such comparison. 

The great question, however, in the study of the LXX. to-day is whether the 
variations, which it presents, are due to arbitrariness of translation or to differ¬ 
ence of recension. Thus it is my object to consider whether there are variations 
in the translation which would not be allowed a translator, and if so, whether 
these are due to arbitrariness on the part of the translator or to difference of 
recension. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the differences between the texts, it 
seems best to present a brief outline of the manner in which the investigation is 
conducted. Having studied the text verse by verse it was my intention to pre¬ 
sent the results in somewhat the same form as is followed in the works of Lagarde, 
Wellhausen, Ryssel, etc., but this, it seems, fails to present to the mind any clear 
idea of the variations as a class. Therefore, after a brief statement in regard to 
the condition of the text of the LXX., the variations are considered under three 
general divisions which I have named Interpretation , Doubtful and Recensional. 
Under Interpretation those variations which may, in any fair way, be attributed to 

• Part of a thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
Yale University, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by Gaylard H. Patterson. 

+ Der Prophet Houa Ubenetzt und erklOrt mlt Benutzung der Targumlm und der •jUdischen Aus- 
leger, Raschi, Aben Ezra und David Hitachi. Leipzig, 1868. 

* Die Svrieche Uebcnetzung der zvtilf kleinen Prophelen und ihr VirhtOtniu zu dem maeioret- 
itehtn Text und zu den OUeren Cebersetzungen u. e. w. Breslau, 1887. 
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the translation through free translation, different punctuation, confusion of let¬ 
ters, etc., are considered. Under Doubtful cases, those variations which are of 
such a nature that one cannot determine whether they are due to the translator 
or to a difference of MSS., are considered, and under Recensional those cases 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the translation is based 
on a MS. or MSS. differing somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text. 
In these divisions the material is classified as in Workman’s Text of Jeremiah. 
He adopts the old terminology “in an accommodated sense.” With the Masso¬ 
retic text as the basis, the variations of the second and third divisions are consid¬ 
ered under additions and omissions of letters, words, phrases, etc., “alterations 
of mood, tense, gender, person, number and case.” Substitutions of parts of 
speech, syntactical forms, etc. Thus the first consideration is as to the integrity 
of the text of the LXX. Then those variations, which may be attributed to the 
translator, are considered and thus one is familiarized with the general character 
of the translation in such a way that he may proceed to the consideration of the 
doubtful and recensional cases with an additional criterion by which to estimate 
the value of the variations in these cases.* 

The Hebrew text used in the discussion is the edition by Baer and Delitzsch; 
the fac-simile of the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus edited by H. L. S track 
was also consulted. Tischendorf’s sixth edition of the Septuagint is used and 
fac-similes of the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS. have been consulted.f 

Condition of the Greek Text. 

With corruption in both the Hebrew and the Greek, results become very 
uncertain; so, while the examination of the text of the LXX. involves a special 
investigation of itself, a few cases of interest may be noticed here. 

In 7:2 there is manifest corruption, for the reading brut ewtfAooiv <1* gSovrrc — 
is neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor is the variant Ssruc ow&Jovatv uc am* Sdovrec, better. 
Ewald suggests that the text may have been o-c owfAovrtt ev rtf napilg avrov.J This 
might then be a free translation, or perhaps they misread Y1DP for YION’ • To 
suppose with Ewald that they read 22*72 WIN* iD3' s t*> increase the difficulty. 

In 10:6 the reading xal airrdv ei( 'Aocvplovf 6f/ea *Tff, arfpeyuiv ffvia ty paoiAei 
'I aptifi ev 66[ui7i ‘E^pal/i Hferai, must be corrupt; £lvta and iv 66/ian seem to be a 
double translation for the same word, though the latter may be for the Hebrew 

ruteofl). 

In 18:3 the daxpfcov of the LXX. is probably a confusion of letters from aiwiSw 

• 81noe tbe above divisions were made the excellent and recent work of Canon Driver has 
oome to the writer’s hands and ho Is pleased to find in it a very clear statement of the proper 
method of invosUgatlon. Cf. Notes on the Hebrew Tea of the Books 0 / Samuel. Oxford, 18S0, p. xl. 

t It is gratifying to know that an excellent edition of the Greek text Is now being prepared 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, by H. B. 8wcte, D. D. 

* PropheU of the Old TutamenL. VoL L. p. 273. London and Edinburgh, 1875. 
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which is a variant and a translation of the Hebrew consonants; KanvoS6x>K is 
another variant and a good translation of the Hebrew. 

In 9:10 the reading cKovbv b ov<q may have arisen in some such way as is 
suggested by Schleusner* viz., omirfa is a confusion of letters of the word *(a)/>]irov 
with oKo\nov and o* of c(e)*i7, which might then be a free translation. The paral¬ 
lelism establishes the Hebrew. 

Instances of readings which seem to be due to the confusion or to the simi¬ 
larity in writing of the Greek letters are the following: The reading of the LXX. 
in 4:14, viz., *a\ b \ab r b owtuv owtirtencro //era nbpvw, for which the Peshitta has 
V-a ft , ,xa ,. v> y> , is best explained as a corruption, since the 
Peshitta, departing from the Massoretic text, agrees with the LXX. except that it 
has the negative. Compare with this 13:13, where Cyrilt explains the LXX. wrof 6 
U6t cov b jptoiftoc, as used sarcastically; and Cappelle conjectures that N 7 was 
read Jj'p. But better than these is the explanation of Marck (cited by Simson), 
viz., vibe oov = vidf oil , f having been copied a second time. In 2:16 the LXX. has 
Kai awnfrv iprjfiov for • Concerning this Schleusner 

observes “ ubi loco t&i-u * * * reponendum videtur dfw vel avdfo avrfiv e!f fprjpov. 
A fw habet quoque Cod. Basil.” These last instances as well as a conjecture of 
Drusius (cited by Wiinsche) that fipipat 7:5 is due to the manner of writing the 
dative HMEPAI, are sufficient to show that one must examine the ancient charac¬ 
ters of the Greek before he can determine to what extent the manuscripts have 
been influenced by transcription alone. This and the evident corruption indicate 
that one must handle the text with great discrimination. “ But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not follow the establishment of 
a text sound throughout.”! 

Interpretation. 

Under this division, as already indicated, it is proposed to consider those 
variations which may be attributed to the translation, whether arising directly 
from interpretation, or in any way due to the translator. Since the Greek trans¬ 
lator of this book must have found difficulty in interpretation owing to the 
peculiarities of the style of the Prophet, this becomes one of the obstacles in the 
way of the textual study of the book. These peculiarities may be stated sum¬ 
marily as follows: brief and unconnected sentences; frequent neglect of gender, 
person and number; intermingling of similes and metaphors; scanty use of parti¬ 
cles feeble parallelism; rare words; peculiar constructions; inversions; ana- 
colutha and corruption of text. To what extent the translation has been affected 
by failing to observe these peculiarities will appear in the following. 

• Nom* Thaaurxu in Vclus Tatamentum. Glasgow, 1822. 
t J. P. Mlgne's edition of PatrolooUi Oraua. Paris, I860. VoL LXXI., p. 811. 
t Encyclopedia BrUannica. Article, "Septuagint" by Wellhauaen. Vol. XXI., p. 689. 

0 Henderson's Commentary on the Minor ProphtU, p. L Andover, 1888. 
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I. There may be noted cases in which a word is given a meaning belonging 
to it, but not the proper force according to the context, as in the case of 

1. Nouns, when there is used, 

a. A Common Noun for a Proper Noun, /fewfc for ^ 5:8; 9:9 and 

10:9, influenced perhaps by 4:18 and 10:8, where the common noun occurs. The 
first part of the words pNJVD and *?N/V3, 4:15; 5:8; 12:5, etc.,* is always 
translated by olw*. Other examples are anorid =, 5:3. 

b. A Proper for a Common Noun. 'lapcifi = yy 5:13 and 10:6. Compare, 
however, A.V. and R.V. In this case the article would be expected with 

• 3 and □ to the mouth of an Oriental are nearly related. Cf. Ps. 16:1. 
or U6x/tas cf. p. 195. 

2. Verbs; in some cases 

а. A fair meaning is given, anopptxru = HD1 > 10:7,16; enanoiu = , 

2:23,24; cf. A. V., while in 6:5 and 7:10 = raretviu etc. 

б. Not in accordance with the context, as in 14:9; 2:17, where the same 
word is similarly translated. 6poi<k> = HOI, 4:5,6; xapaoiox&u = gHn , 10:11, 
13, etc. 

3. Tense. A few cases wiil suffice to show that the translation cannot be 

relied upon in expressing accurately the force of a particular tense. In 1:2 
Uxopvd'ovca bcxopvdcn for lijf is a simple translation of the idiom, but 
fails to convey the idea in its proper force. In 2:1 fp> is used for while the 
same is used for J"pn» 8:6, and in 11:4 H'iIN = ««* loopru, while h* 

translated by U-lrctva avroLg, etc. Even upon superficial examination one discovers 
the inaccuracy of the translation in this particular. But when it is remembered 
that interpreters still disagree as to the force of the “ Perfect ” and “ Imperfect ” 
in particular cases, one is not surprised to And that the “ present perfect,” the 
“frequentative imperfect,” etc., are not properly rendered. Such nice shades of 
expression cannot be expected in the translation. On the contrary it is just the 
slavishness of the translation that makes it possible to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text from it. No one would attempt it from a modem translation. 

4. Government. There are cases in which the government or construction of 
a phrase or, sentence is not exact as when 

a. A verb is read transitively with an object when it should be intransitive, 

as xai aipara if aipaoi plcyovci for J D’pil) D’P"!! 4:2; ipfpicav k apilac ainuv 
for p^n 10:21 t>PY*p p>\> for 14:6, etc. Compare also 

18:15b, where, however, they may have pointed the verbs differently, 

b. Which may also be the case in certain active verbs which are read passively, 

as in 12:11 HOIK = ; 6:7 etc. 

• When etc. oocurs, a few unimportant cases are not cited since the cases under this division 
are cited simply to sot forth the general character of the translation; otherwise the treatment 
is exhaustive. 
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c. The subject aud object of the verb are also sometimes confused. In 4:11 
this affects the entire verse. 

II. As indicated, some of the above variations may have arisen from a differ¬ 
ent pointing. To this cause many variations may be attributed and in some cases 
the LXX. reading is to be preferred. Sometimes the change is 

1. A Noun for a Verbal Form. 

"QT for "13*1 1:2 < a,so for 33T 18:1. The Massoretic text gives a fair 
construction in Hebrew, and being the more difficult is to be preferred; it also 
gives a very good sense. The Peshitta and Targum, however, have the noun. 

13:7. So also the Peshitta and Vulgate, “ in via Assyri- 
orum>aud Hitzig* HJH (adj.) = HJp 12:2 and injj* = VfljnjJ? H ;7 wrongly, 
as also for **prp!)6:9, and though in 4::19 "n¥ for TW is adopted by 
Drake,t the sense and context are better sustained by the Massoretic text. 

2. Verbal Form for Noun. 

{OD = 8:9, but this is contrary to the 8th verse. = D*33t^’ 

8:6, wrongly, as also fin? 1 ? for HnQ 1 ? 2:17. In 12:6 fTiT for nlH’ occurs 
the more easily, as niH’ occurs in the preceding. 

8. Verbal Form for Verbal Form. 

In 8:1 jn H3HN = H3HX • Drake assumes this without doubt to be 
the true reading. Hermann} also adopts it, explaining the arrangement, however, 
as chiastic. The ordinary reading is adopted by all the later commentators, but 
it seems that a slight variation from the LXX. and Massoretic text, reading 
yi ran’N after J. D. Michaelis,g gives a better parallelism as well as uniformity 
in the use of the participles. The first two, thus, refer to the evil habits of the 
woman in relation to her paramour and the consequent adultery, while the next 
couplet refers to Israel’s relation to “other gods” and the consequent idolatrous 
practice, indicated in the expression “ love cakes of grapes.” Thus it is the way¬ 
wardness of the woman not the decoyment of idols that is censured. 

In 7:5 Vj>nn for V?lin. not badly. Several other cases, however, are not so 

good,as: = *n3^n 2 :is-, -viyp jw = Txp r\y <mi; = 

iOTi? 8--3; m'=ury! stio-, npten = nim;1 10 : 1.4 • Drrv = Dro? u*; 

= D*rQ#lri u-n; nf; - n 1 ?; b.l '• 

4. A Noun for a Noun. 

TOtflO = VOW'D 14:5! cf. 11:7, but wrongly as also [*1N = [IN 12:4, 
perhaps a free translation here. 03’rW = DD’HN 2 : 8 ; (?*) DD’HinN = 

□3’ninx 2.3; (V)n^v ® n^v 4:18 ; boriv = onpa = o*iba 

6:6; 10:131 


• Die zvMf fcMnen Pnrpbeten. Leipzig, 2d edition. 1852. p. 58. 
t NoUg on Jonah and Hoeea. Cambridge, 1853, p. 08. 

S Studien und Kriliken, 1870, p. 515. 

S DtuUche Ueberaelzuno des Allen Testament*. Vol. XL Goettingen, 1782, pp. 4 and 21. 
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5. Other Cases. 0# for D# 12:1; D?D = DJD 11:10; (?) 12:12. 

These and other cases are noted under other heads. Cf. VIII., pp. 201 aq. 

III. There is also a number of variations arising from a different arrange¬ 
ment and construction of the text, consisting in 

1. The different grouping of words, affecting 

a. A change in a verse, as 4:5 = vwrl dpotuca r ip> pi/ripa 

cov. Vulgate, “Nocte tacere feci raatrem tuam.” The connective 1 probably 
did not occur in the MSS. from which these translations were made. The paral¬ 
lelism and contrast between day and night favor the Massoretic text. In 9:6 the 
LXX., Ik raXairrupiac ‘Atyirrrov, naZ i/citfcrai avroiig M lfp?t(, *al 0d\pu auroiv M axp&g k.tX, 
misses the sense perhaps because of the general expression preceding DHV.0 and 
the subject standing first •, while the incorrect reading of “iftf-JD a' 30 conduced 
to this. Jerome* thought they confused and ‘l. Mu X pag is elsewhere the 
translation of t^D3D and so associating this with Egypt they have misread here. 

In 9:4, D'jlK On’ltj? = LXX., k« 1 ov X j <W 

avr£ al Ovoiai avrov ug iprog irivfrwg, k.t.A. Variant. >jibvavro k.t.7„ I’eshitta, 
v®®? ^ Po. Targum, 

one reading of the LXX. as well as the Peshitta and Targum take OiTrjD? as 
the subject of the verb, giving the better construction. The variant of the LXX. 
has in its favor also the fact that jjdt-vu when used actively takes the accusative. 
Cheyne suggests that the Massoretic division “ was possibly caused by a wish to 
preclude a misinterpretation of Hosea’s language, viz., that the Israelites would 
go on sacrificing to Jehovah even when in captivity.”! Other cases may be found 
in 9:11; 11:8; 12:1,2,8; 18:2 and 14:8; they need no comments. 

b. A change in more than one verse, as in 4:14,15: nrW 1 • 

LXX.— owtxU*ero peri r 6pvqg. Zv. Here the LXX. seem to have tried to bring 
the last of the verse into consonance with the phrase VYI-P HWil Otf » and 
thus translate freely, reading Dtf for Dtf a very easy confusion. Sebok, how¬ 
ever, suggests that the LXX. which he thinks the Peshitta followed, deluded by 
the sound of the letters, translated HD 1 ?*» but th > 9 does not seem wel * supported 
by his references. At any rate a glance at the text shows it to be incorrectly 
construed. 

In 9:8,9 for "U) *pv? VW ip’O^H iV/fr# D^2 the LXX. 

has pavlav tv biKo 6cov Kartirij^av. ip06prjaav k.t.?.. The two verbs coming together in 
the Hebrew were separated by the translator and the first was given to the pre¬ 
ceding clause. The Massoretic text, however, gives a possible construction and 
being the more difficult is to be preferred. Other cases may be found in 4:11,12; 
5:15 and 6:1, also 6:10,11. 

2 . The different grouping of letters, as in 4:4, where • = 

• Patrologia Latina, Ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1845. Vol. XXV., p. m. 
t The CambrldQC BUM for Schools and CoUcoa. Hoita. Cambridge, 1887, p. W. 
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LXX. 6 Si fiov bvT&rfSiuvoc UpeOe. The LXX. reading suits the context 
better in placing ^ so as to read , cf. v. 6. The D in the Massoretic text is 
probably from the first of the following word, and so this case might have been 
considered under Becensional variations, but being connected with an otherwise 
free translation it seemed best to consider both under Interpretation. The trans¬ 
lation of the latter part may be thought to invalidate that of the first part, but 
the final Yodh of O HDD wa3 probably obscured in the MS., and thus this would 
be a fair translation following closely the order of the words, since in Greek the 
regular order would be the reverse. Thus the LXX. becomes a safeguard against 
such conjectures as that of Wellhausen* unless such corruption took place before 
the translation was made. One conjecture by Bobertson Smith,t viz., *3 HDD * 
is antedated by a conjecture cited by Bosenmiiller,! viz., 14 Quos conjecturae juvant, 
miror, in earn parlter non incidisse, qua legeretur ’3 HDD cum affixo primae 
pers. singul. sicul conlendens adversus me sacerdos, ita ut sensus exoriretur periodi; 
turn populus tuus turn sacerdos mihi contradicunt et adversantur. 4 Si genuina 
floret lectio in Alexandrina versione, videri baec posset isti conjecturae ex parte 


In 6:5 for the LXX. has rai ri nplpa pm if iSclcfaerai ; 


the Peshitta, IwioJ p- ? o ; the Targum, pQJ HiUD D’T) • These 
versions surely give the better reading here, not involving a change of person nor 
the necessity of supplying, as the Massoretic text does. As is evident, this simply 
requires the 3 10 *>© joined to the following word; It is favored by Cheyne and 
others. 

Other cases are the following: For THin ID"! . 8:12, tne translation in the 
LXX. is crXrflo c, *ai TO vSptpa avrov k.tX = HHim DD • I» 7:11 for IfcOp QHVO 
the LXX. has A lyvxrov itrauiXtlro, nal tic 'Aaavplovc K.rX = QHVD 


"1J1 Nip • In 11:2 for DilDDD the LXX. is U npoctmov pov <wro\. 

1NVD = WYDJ ! 6:2,3. Cf. also p. 200 for 7:1. 


IV. The character of the languages being so different, allowance must be 
made for certain variations due to the genius of each language; as in the case of 

1. Asyndeton, which occurs much more frequently in Hebrew than in Greek. 
Cf. 1:1; 8:1, etc. 


2. Verbal Apposition, when the second verb is often translated by an infini¬ 
tive. Cf. 1:8; 6:11, etc. 


3. Abstract Plurals, which are usually well translated by the singular, as in 
1:2, DD1J1 n#N = wpvelof. Cf. also 2:4,6; 5:4, etc. 

4. Collectives, which are often translated by the plural, as in 2:20, where the 


• History of Itrad. Edinburgh, 1885. p. 188. 
t The Prvphctt of Itrad. New York, 1882, p. 400. 

S Scholia in Velut Tatamentum. Leipzig. 1812. VII., 1, p. 124. 
I DiMcrtationet AurivUU. Goettingae et Llpsiae, 1780, p. 006. 
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Hebrew rnfc^H H'H 0# = ueri Tin > Ovplw rov aypov. So also tbe other collectives 
of the verse and elsewhere. Some cases are more doubtful, as ipaprlac for J")Nt3n 
4:8; ctypavav fiaoOOt = 7:8- 

5. Infinitives, as in 4:2, where the infinitives are translated by nouns, repre¬ 
senting the sense fairly. However, the translator may have vocalized the words 
as nouns; the stronger expression is given in the received text. 

6 . Peculiarities. 

a. In the translation of HOm 1:8, etc., it cannot be determined whether the 
translator read nOfnp a participle, or a perfect flOPp, since he would prob¬ 
ably translate in the same way in either case. Thus the translation seldom gives 
any light on such forms. 

b. In a western language the expression “ their souls ” is preferable to “ their 
soul,” but such an expression is quite common in Hebrew. In 4:8 for the He¬ 
brew tbe LXX. has rdf avr&v, reading Diy'QJ perhaps, as do many 
Hebrew MSS., or they may have referred the singular suffix to the community 
and thus translated in the plural; in either case the effect upon the noun is the 
same, requiring the plural. Cf. also 9:11, DT1D3 = ai «f« avrwv; 13:8, 03*? = 
Kapdtcr avruv, etc. 

c. In the Greek a part of speech frequently carries its force farther than in 

the Hebrew, and so where it would be repeated in Hebrew the one answers in 
Greek. Such is the case in 6:6, where = P"* vpopirw Kal 

p6o x <*>- Note also the translation of HlPO TO, 18:14, 

Viz., Ik X“P&C (Mbv pi-copat ko.1 Ik 6av6rov Xvrp6copat avrol f. Variant avroi-f for teal. 

d. Frequently the term *s translated as referring to the inhabitants, 

as in 7:11, etc. 

e. Other Cases. In 2:23 DT) D’O^iTnN* = trraroiaopat r<p ttpovft 

ml airrdf. In 6:1 = 'Eobean ra&ra. 

V. Some minor variations may also be explained as free translations and 
may easily be detected. Such are the following: 

1 . Those which may be said to give the sense of what is expressed figuratively 
in Hebrew, as in 2:7, where for Tl&’S'l HOV tb e LXX. rd Ip6n6 pm <ai rd 666vt6 
pm, gives the article for the material of which it is made and this is not far from 
the Hebrew. Cf. Lev. 18:47, where occurs with these words; cf. also 2:11. 
The translation of the last word of the verse, , by rr&vra boa pot uMput rep¬ 
resents the idea of the Hebrew in a general expression. In 2:17 ,“j’P"lp = rd 
KTfjpara ainrK, “which,” as Simson observes, “is perhaps not to be emended to 
KXftpara with Drusius, but explains itself from the peculiarity of the LXX., in the 
use of synecdoche, preferring to place the genus for the species.’'* 

2 . In many places Di* seems to have been taken in a general sense and is 
translated by the plural. Cf. 4:6; 5:9; 7:5; 10:14, etc. 


• Dor Prophet Homo. Hamburg und Gotha, 1861, p. 101. 
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3. There are also some cases in which the translator seems to have given a 
peculiar meaning to a form by reference to the root from which the word is 
derived, as in 2:17, where for PTlpFl firi^ the LXX. has dwtwlfat awtatv avr^c, 
pointing the first as an infinitive,'which, with the ordinary meaning of nipH, 
does not make good sense; but the translation is not so remote as to require the 
conjecture that they read PUpD (Drusius). The words in their first meanings are 
not so far apart as they seem to be, Hip meaning “to bind” and ofotoic [awbj/u) 
“ a joining together,” so that though mpD 58 not translated elsewhere by this 
word, it seems probable that it is the form which was before the translator. The 
vocalization, however, may have been Hlpfl as Sebok suggests. The LXX. take 
this verse as one of warning and so the translation of this phrase is more in accord¬ 
ance with the context as thus understood. In 5:12 tf/y is translated by Taparf 
and the root from which is derived is frequently translated by rapdoau, so 
that, though the exact meaning is not given here, the translator’s intention is 
shown to be right. 

4. There are other cases in which the meaning given a word or form is 

inexact, as in 1 : 6 , where &vrtraco6uevoc fomr&Eouai for does not seem 

TV T 

so strange when one thinks of the different interpretations that have been given 
this clause by the commentators. Wiiusche and Nowack say this translation 
demands the HYthpst’el, but it is to be remembered that the translator must not 
be held responsible for modern knowledge of grammar; moreover such transla¬ 
tion nowhere occuis for the Hfthp&’el. It is also to be noted that the same words 
occur in 1 Kgs. 11:34 for * from which Schleusner conjectured 

that the translator read the same here. However, the emphatic infinitive con¬ 
struction points to the form here as the basis, and if the translations are in any 
way related then it seems probable that the translator of Kings read 
1JNCPK which only involves the change of a to an ; not a difficult change 
with tho old Hebrew characters. Though the translation itself cannot be sup¬ 
ported, it is interesting in that it shows an attempt to translate the form which 
occurs in the received text. Moreover the influence of »3 preceded by a negative 
perhaps had some force in affecting the translation. In this case it may be com¬ 
pared with that of tho A. V. In 2:15 the LXX. has h alf Mthxv avroif for 
Orb TBpn i referring , with QD omitted, to , to which Hitzig refers 
it also, since otherwise the latter part of the verse requires some additional expla¬ 
nation. Nowack takes 83 an accusative of time. There is no reason for 
supposing that the translator* found 03 in the MS.* used. In 3:2 the translation 
of HHDN by ifueiho6fw is probably based on the same text. Cf. the Arabic 
^ in the eighth form. However, the translator may have referred it to 33. 

• The singular, translator, should not be taken as Implying that the translation was made by 
one person, since this Is not known, but It is used for 6ake of convenience. MS. is used in the 
same way. 
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In the difficult figurative language of 7:4 sqq. the translator seems to have 
found some difficulty, but has given the words fairly, though missing the sense. 
□pD is translated by ndvrrc, either dropping □ on account of the same letter fol¬ 
lowing, or probably it is used as expressing the meaning. (Cf. v. 7): xa-axav^aroc 
for /TOC” seems to have been taken as referring to the fire and thus the sense 
is missed. In v. 5 ?Mfi6c for does not give the exact meaning of the word, 
but it is frequently used for V 1 ? . In v. 6 aveKaWrpav for does not require 
the conjectures that the reading was (Cappelle), fnp (Buxtorf), etc. The 
sense seems to have been adapted to the figure. The translation of by 
narapacou is free also. Cf. the translation of hy xarappiu in 1 Sam. 2:35. 

In 12:7 the LXX. tyyifr for nip is probably a free translation. Though the 
phrase pX to which the translation corresponds is one of frequent occur¬ 
rence, Ezek. 40:46; I Sam. 14:36, etc., the other is also, as in Ps. 87:34; 27:14, 
and suits the following "VOfi better. 

In 5:8 several words are rendered freely, as may be seen by a reference to the 
text, but the idea is conveyed; such is the case also in 8:4, but the idea in *0^0,1 
and YYfrn * s not 80 weU expressed. Other cases of free translation are the fol¬ 
lowing: "IQDK’ = 4:3; = icartttibvcioi, 4:10; “VOK = Ofoopai, 

4:7 ; TlD fTHD = rapounpZoa k.tX, 4:16; inDJ = Mm, 5:3 ? miT3 = 

on rdv niptov iyxari?unov, 5:7 ; nDPT*? — ¥YY^> 7:6 ; np"lf = e<fpO'/oav airy, 7:9 ; 

ilJOW = 5:9 ; ’Opp’ = ItavaoTvatpeOa (?), 6:2; fTP = wp6f$opa, 

8:7; JjriD’p = ^pou &6; H3H = Mvrav, 9:16; = b"paa** (UD?), 

11:8; 13:5; *)TV£f = -«*%>* 13:7 ; etc. 

VI. There are some variations which appear to be slight turns given to 
expressions for the sake of clearness or interpretation. They are cases which, if 
retranslated into Hebrew, would require, 

1. An alteration or substitution, as in 4:8, where for the Hebrew 

H3 the LXX. is xal opupwOl/aiTat avv iraoi rotf Karo/novon 1 niirr/v. The verb 

being taken as passive it was easiest to refer it to the land, and thus H3 D8PV 
is construed, as the following words, with 3 . In 4:12 the force of 3 in the first 
clause is either carried over to the second or the translator supposed the second 
should agree, reading ippD^ » but this does not suit here. In 9:8,17 the suffixes 
are not translated, but in the connection the general term seems to have 

been preferred, though the translator probably found ’nptf in the MS. If the 
Greek xal rdfv avrf/v tpv/iov, 2:16, is original this is a turn in expression, but see 
p. 192. Cf. also = aTtKvoOfaovrai, 9:12; Op*? "K^ - = iilXaioi eiaiv , 7:13. 

2. An addition, as in 2:10, where, for the Hebrew 3HH ff? »JYyin 

, the LXX. is xai apyvpiov InMJtwa avry. aWr/ J i apyvpa xal ,*y>UTa troltfoe, which 
seems to have been caused by the peculiarity of the arrangement of the Hebrew. 

• Modern interpreters also And difficulty in translating the Hebrew words for Hon. 
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There is an attempt to convey the idea. But are the people represented as using 
silver which God had given and gold which he had not given ? 

In 8:3, if Irfpv was in the original it is a wrong interpretation, but some 
editions do not have it,* and it is probably a correction. 

In 4:2, misled by taking the infinitives as nouns, the translator makes these 
the subject of the verb ) '£~)Q which is translated «**vr<u ini rifr yrt, retaining the 
image of the breaking forth of water, as also the Vulgate in “ inundaverunt,” and 
this probably explains the addition; though it may be a copyist’s error, being 
repeated from the preceding verse. 

In 7:1 for the Hebrew prD THJ DIP'S NIS* DJI the LXX. has ml 
sAifrnjf npif avrbv eiaeXeiaerai, bcdtHeicov Xrprifr ev rj avroi. The addition arose 
perhaps from carrying out more fully than the verb alone does. (Cf. 9:4, 
where the preposition is added to convey the idea.) The variation in the last is 
suggested by the preceding, but the initial 1 of the following verse was no doubt 
read as a suffix to prD • 

In 5:11 the Hebrew pHPJJ seems to have been too general an expres¬ 

sion for the translator, and the vowel letters not being in the MSS-t perhaps he 
took this form as well as the following pyi as active and supplied the object 
for the first. Similarly . 5:18, is not expressed in Greek without an object 

as easily as in Hebrew, so xpitfiue is supplied as an object in Greek. 

Other cases may be seen in the following: = tMpov <n*M«SCovror, 4:18; 

= OKb/axn dpvfiov, 18:8; = nvxd(ovea, 14:9; = avranoddoc6c COM (?), 

9:7; variant, ovranadfati *; = hyanfyjt^ pw, 11:4; etc. 

VII. There are some cases in which the translator has missed the sense 
through a false construction or misunderstanding of a word, etc. There may be 
noted, 

1. The misunderstanding of words and incorrect reading of suffixes often con¬ 
nected with such misunderstanding, as in 2:18, where = paaXel/i. This 
probably arose out of a difficulty in the mind of the translator in not understand¬ 
ing how Yahweh could ever have been called ^2, or an unwillingness to 
admit it 

In 18:14 71H21 = *<9 <*’«’» referring to the singular *)21 rather than to 

tjj. 

In 11:1 for the Hebrew ♦J2*? the LXX. is rd rUva avroi>, referring by the 
suffix to Israel probably, but this’would be their fathers. Cf. Mt 2:15. Note also 
the suffixes of the first for the third person in 12 : 6 . 

In 7:16 ntO") — tvrcra/ifvov, cf. Jer. 4:29; — hcQtvfyju, 4:5; = 

tjcdhrjoav, 14:2 ; Vilf7 = K ordmpnof, 14:7. 

• Field’s Harapta. Oxford, 1875. VoL II.. p. Ml. 

tTho "plena scriptio” probably waB not common In the MSS. which the translators used. 
Cf. Notts on the Hebrew Text of the Booh* of Samuel, p. xxxll. 
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2. Wrong Constructions. Closely connected with the preceding is the mis^ 
understanding of the word VTDO. 10:6, for which the LXX. reads *a6t>s 
naptnUpavav avr6v } deriving it from mo with 3 , but this construction requires 
"UWO • The uncommon word seems to have caused difficulty. 

In 2:19 for DO^’3 "ity FQf. tfV). the LXX. is •cal ov pfj /ivrpOCtotv oiic In ra 
bvifiara avrov , taking 3 construction with the verb and translating as in the 
Hlph'il. Cf. Josh. 28:7; Isa. 48:1. Perhaps they vocalized as HYphll, but HOt’ 
seems well sustained. Cf. Zech. 18:2. 

In 6:6 for 0’N'3JD TDXI7 the LXX. has a^tpcaa roi>f rpotfroc vpuv. No 
object being expressed for the verb the phrase was probably taken in the sense of 
“ slaying in ” or 44 among the prophets ” and read D3*K'3J3 • The received text 
and interpretation are sustained by the parallelism. 

In 11:6 for V"T3 fiftol VtfD mil H^ITl the LXX. has <al Wtwa'v 
tv po/xfalq. tv rale rriXtatv avrov , *ai Kartnavocv tv raJf x e P*' tv avrov. The first verb 
is derived from H^n aQ d both it and ,“1*70 «re taken intransitively, while 
V"D >3 made to correspond with mj73 1,1 the first clause and so is read 
WD • The translator seems to have been influenced by an attempt to bring 
out parallelism. 

In 9:1 is translated in the LXX. by fujii ei^palvov; in the Vulgate, 

44 noli exultare.” The early translators probably overlooked the fact that is 
not thus used. They may have read p»JJ/7 , but cf. Job 8:22, which favors 
the received text. 

In 7:14 the LXX. makes 03p the subject of the verb in the translation tea) 
OVK ifUymv srpdc fit at nopilai avruv , for the Hebrew 03*73 **7N *)pyt • 

In 6:7 VQj; 0"1^3 HOTO , the translation of which is avrol it tiatv if 
ivdpu roc napapalvuv. *n3y is read "Dy , qualifying 01M3. This is a weak 
statement, but perhaps not more so than one interpretation of 4:4, viz., “thy 
people are as they that strive with the priest,” or the expression in 6 : 10 . 

In 6:8 pK (»)py3 HHp = ipya^opfvT, p&rata ; KIM D’O^D = tv role 
Xaole avrov (annexion V), 7:8; "iip*pp'l = rov btiudjaat, 12:8. 

VIH. Again, there are some variations which seem to have arisen through 
the peculiar difficulty presented by the Hebrew or the MSS., or a strange mis¬ 
understanding of the text. In many cases a combination of these causes explains 
a reading. Since the reason for a variation of this nature is not very evident they 
need not be classified more definitely. The following are instances of such varia¬ 
tion : 

In 2:4 for the Hebrew n\10D rWW "1DHI (▼• 5 rtiO’BW |Q). tbe LXX. 
reads *di i^apo rijv rropvelav avrift in rrpoeCxirov pov (v. 6 birue ltd leu avrt/v). Perhap8 
the first person is used as anticipative of the same in the following verse. Though 
the sense is missed, the translation does not involve any important change in the 
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text. "IDJ* for ; and *JSD *° r H’JGD> the former being much more 
common would naturally be taken in case of obscurity. in v. o was perhaps 
read V) unless the Greek should read b*u< /4(?). Cf. p. 192. 

In 12:15 for the Hebrew DHTOD DH£X D*JDn the LXX. has t%pocn 
'E^pai/i ml xapbpytat ; variant, insert iv before ’E typtup. Is this an attempt to render 
the phrase by the combination of two verbs or was one originally an adverb in 
force, but alteicd ? The second verb of the Greek is the one most frequently used 
for DVD i hut the other is also used. There must be an alteration or corruption 
here, perhaps a double rendering. 

In 14:8 it is suggested that the LXX. C fomnai mi pidvcW/eovrai olr<p t is a double 
translation of pi VIT, being read once VfT , once VOH’, to which ptfhrifam- 
rai corresponds, but this word with oiro c is unparalleled. This is probably to be 
traced to a tampering with the text of the LXX. Such “ conflate readings ” are 
probably rightly attributed to admixture from other versions. According to the 
following canon, “ If two readings coexist, of which one expresses the Massoretic 
text, while the other can only be explained from a text deviating from it, the 
latter is to be regarded as the original,”* ptdve&faoirat airip should be regarded as 
the original reading. Tliis then may be a free translation of jj-j , which 
would not be bad in this connection. 

In 14:3 pf, Mftijrt. In the unparalleled Hebrew the trans¬ 
lator seems to have found difficulty, reading perhaps for ^. The 

difficulty of the expression baffles the modern interpreter also. 

In 12:1 for the Hebrew p*0 D’tPHp DJfl T1 the LXX. has 

vwv tyw avrovf 6 Otbt mi 6 Xabc ayioc hckX/joitoi, mistaking blame for praise, but such a 
sentiment in this connection is altogether out of place. A slight change of con¬ 
sonants and pointing would admit the Greek reading, viz., ^ 

Tfljj} DJT) • 

Other cases in which a slight change will admit a peculiar reading are the 
following : 6:9 altered to "VH 1K»3f 1ft (D’FTnj &IX ?|rp may explain the 
LXX. *ai j) taxif oov avtipb( ireiparov in/tv^ov x.tA; also 11:7, V"lp’ ,t 

for which the LXX. is ml 6 6eb{ irl ra ripia avrov Qvpudfyjirai. 12:12 again, 
DHB? fox the LXX. ti pf, TaXati TaXaai 

hpxovrts. With 8:9, 6upa iyfcqoav compare pfif* fi3HX i 9:1. The translator 
has not used anywhere; at least no translation requires it. 18 : 1 , riJT) = 
SimiApara, perhaps for JVT Aramaic(?). In 8:7 seems to have been omitted. 

Ihviaorijpia ra rr/awypfva, 8:12, repeated from 8:11 by copyist V In 2:8 Vmjl 
rnu = avotiurfopfou rdf Mobf, free ? 


• Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Bookg of Samuel, p. xlvil. 
t Not after Simeon and WQnsoho, as Nowack indicates. 
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IX. Another reason for variation in the translation is the confusion of con¬ 
sonants ; these must often have been dim and obscure in ancient MSS. Moreover 
the similarity between some of the letters must have led to confusion. The MSS. 
used by the translator were probably written in the old Hebrew or “ square ” 
characters, and the letters may have been confused in the transmission of those 
MSS. before the translation was made. Hence it is difficult to determine, many 
times, whether the translator erred in reading these, or some copyist before him. 
It seems probable, however, that as good a MS. or MSS. as the average would be 
used in such a translation, and accordingly the following variations may fairly be 
considered as due to the translator. 

In 1:4 for fcflrV the LXX. has 'ioMa. Jerome believed this to have been due 
to the inexperience of the translator, using this word because it was the more 
common. Simson also points out the fact that “Judah” is thus brought into 
consonance with “ house of Israel ” at the end of the verse. HTH’ might also 
be confused easily with frOM', especially the apocopated form -|)n>. Thus in 
case of obscurity Judah would naturally be taken. But we, thinking of a definite 
fact, find that the context requires NliT • 

Instead of (2:14) the LXX. has e«c paprupiov, concerning which Jerome 

observed, “ LXX. posuerunt testimonium, Re5 et Daleth literarum falsi similltu- 
dine.” This seems probable, since Y6dh (’) might easily be obliterated. 

In 10:14 for ‘jKSTW p’3 the LXX. has « rov <Akov t<J> 'I tpofioip ; variant, 
•If pofiafa. The latter reading is that of the Alex, and Sin. MSS.; it is also the 
one Jerome gives for the reading of the LXX. It would seem then that 
was read through confusion of {< and *, perhaps also and y , while 

P’3 was translated. Possibly a confusion of Zalmuuna with JOtyf may have 
led to the peculiar reading here, referring to Jerubaal, mentioned in the same 
passage, viz., Judg. 8. Jerome endeavored to explain the reading from this, but 
the reference is to a place, not to a person. The passage in the Hebrew awaits a 
satisfactory explanation. 

In 4:12 fTH ’3 = xvcipan of the LXX. The reading was probably 3 for ’3 
and this the more readily since njflfin is without an object, unless the reading 
was oynn as in some MSS.,* and is translated freely. 

In 10:2; 5:16 and 14:1 is translated by d^m'Co. The translator prob¬ 
ably read Q . Cf. 2:12 and 5:9, where the forms from are translated 
by derivatives of <tyav«C«. It is possible, however, that the translator may have 
connected these two roots in some such way as Schmoller, whose opinion was 
that from the idea of suffering punishment comes the idea of being desolated, 
waste. 


• Davidson’s Hebrew Text. London. P. 123. 
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In 7:6 for OHON the LXX. has 'E fpalfi, which is not easy to explain unless 
the reading of the MS. was OITfiN and this was confused with the form DHiJN 
in some way. Perhaps the left foot of H was obliterated and then the remain¬ 
ing form and Y8dh were transposed, or "1 may have been read for >, since 
these letters were sometimes confused in the old characters * Compare also 
D’D for Q-Jp , 6:8. 

In 11:4 the LXX. has d* fanlSuv Mpuzof M rdf aiayfoac avr<fij for the Hebrew 
□rrrf? 'iv. Vy ’Qnos i reading tOTDS and omitting one : this is 
taken as a threat; cf. Isa. 50:6. The context shows it to be wrong. 'Avd/x^xoc is 
used indefinitely, as several times. 

In 8:6 h ’lapaf/X arose probably from confusing ^ with 2 and thus 
0 would seem a repetition or was obscured perhaps. 2 and Q, however, are 
very similar in the old “square” characters and may have beeu confused in 
the MSS. 

Other examples of such confusion of letters may be seen in the following: 
OX = Dy 4:14; 7:12; TgpSDnslDJD pi7 8:1; DJTV 

= Djn* 9:2; 71W = YHP* 10:11; ♦£)*?= HD*? 10:12; -]& = "& 10:14. Cf. 
also the more doubtful DBW1 = 18:1; 14:9; = 

yap 6:12 (cf. 18:14 ?). 

X. Very peculiar are the variations in the translation of the particles. In 
many cases the variation may be affected by the context as in the case of 
which is frequently translated oy fin and ii6u but after a negative by a>M. But 
as an accurate knowledge of the use of particles seems to be one of the last attain¬ 
ments in the study of a language, the translator is not to be censured if he allow 
the context as he understands it to determine the force of a particle. This our 
translator seems to have done always, rather than to have used the particles at 
any time as an aid in discovering the meaning of a particular passage. The fol¬ 
lowing groupings of the translations of prepositions, conjunctions, etc., will serve 
to show this: 


= wrt&f a*, 7:12; fiv rpteov, 9:13. 

7I7N nrw) = Mau generally, but peri rafca, 3:5. 
?JN = ipa, 12:12; ir^v, 12:9; firruf, 4:4(?). 
irr = r*> airrQ, 11:8: = W rd avr6, 2:2. 

K 1 ? = ov and ov pfj frequently; 6:6. 

. ( did roi.ro, 4:3, etc. Cf. p*? also, 2:8,16, etc. 

I 3 ) Ivina, 18:6. 


Cf. Wollhauson’fl Dcr Teal der Butcher SamuelU. GOtUcgen, 1872. Pp. 18 and 189. 
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bu and diAu, general. 


U, general. 

&W #,1:6; 7:14. 


air6, 2:20; 6:3, etc. 

did reuro, 8:10; 9:6. 


did, 8:4. 

. brav, 4:14. 

P 

fieri, 6:2. 

' b, general. 

M. 2:11(?). 

eirl, 2:25 ; 8:5, etc. 


tic, 7:4. 

ei ( , 4:7; 6:6, etc. 


$, 2:9; 6:6. 

np6 ( , 2:4. 


wc, general. 

kot6, 2 :11. 


M c, 2:5; 8:1, etc. 

aim, 4:3. 

3 

Kar&, 2:17; 4:7, etc. 

fieri, 6:6. 


ovrwc, 4:9. 

dative, 7:9. 



dative general. 


M, general. 

genitive, 1:9; 2:14, etc. 

*»■ 

nari, 7:13; 8:1. 

eif, 2:14; 2:21, etc. 

b, 7:14. 

npit, 6:1. 


did, 9:15. 

M, 2:20; 8:3. 


>rpdf, general. 

b, 9:5. 

*7N- 

8:3; 8:5, etc. 

peri,, general. 

tic, 7:16; 8:1, etc. 

rr />6c, 4:1; 12:3, etc. 


tv, 4:8. 


Perhaps a table of some of the Greek particles with their equivalents in 
Hebrew, according to the translation, may be of interest in showing the peculiari¬ 
ties in an even more striking way. 


= TIN, 4:4 
****** = |0,2:5(?) 

6i6u koI Mv =Otf O (2=12) 


b 

= 

3- «? 

tie 

= 

a *7 

M 

= 

3 *7 

~P<k 

= 

3 *7 

KOT& 

= 

3 

fieri 

Jli 

= 

3 

d?rd 

= 

p nnno (* 12 ) 

M 

= 


did TOVTO 

= 

P ‘7 p 

ir}Jp 

= 

TIN (12:9) 

tdv 

= 

DN (8:12) 


( 8 : 8 ) 

**** M = *73 (?«*? *3). I*: 3 
’3 DJ (8:18) 



3Tp3 (**; 11:9) 

103 (8^12) 




DJI 

5* 

■w 

3 

DJ) 

P 

■w 

P 

oCrtJC = ; 

P 

P 

’3 

*3 DJ (8=10) 


(18:4) 
**7W (8:7) 


• The equivalent moat frequently used is underscored; in most case* the reference* In the 
abovo table suffloe. 
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Thus the majority of the variations which may be attributed to the translator 
have been considered, and the general character of the translation in cases in 
which the text underlying it was similar to the Massoretic text, has been noted. 
It has been seen that passages in which the Greek text is corrupt or doubtful, are 
of such a nature, usually, as to indicate that they should not be used in textual 
study. The cases of free translation are such as may readily be detected, either 
in the peculiar reading or difficulty of the passage, or in the approximate sense 
expressed. Most of these are of such a nature that, if held to indicate differ¬ 
ence of recension, one could only substitute a word related in meaning to that 
in the text. 

Interesting cases of the use of the same Greek word for different Hebrew 
words, such as avranoSiSuiu for && in 9:8 and 14:3, for in 4:9; 12:2,14; 
and different Greek words for the same Hebrew word, as = tu^OopA, 11:4, 
and ufivtc, 13:13, which is used for , 9:11. show that the translator, not 
always influenced by a desire for uniformity, simply expressed what he regarded 
as the sense of a particular passage. 

There are also slight traces of local influence iu the translation as the prob¬ 
able reference to faftiofiairtia, a sort of divination among the Greeks, in 4:12; 
also a reference to the rites of Venus and other deities iu the rertleopivai of 4:14. 
In both cases, however, the translation is fair and may have no reference to cus¬ 
toms of the Greeks. But after having attributed to the translation all that can 
fairly be considered as belonging to it, in accordance with the general disposi¬ 
tion or tendency of the translator,—his evident fairness of intention,—there still 
remains a number of variations unexplained. 

Doubtful Cases. 

There is a number of variations the character of which is doubtful. One 
cannot say positively that they are due to difference of recension, but they seem 
to be due to this. In some cases the readings are certainly not as good as those 
given in the Massoretic text, but at the same time they bear evidence of having 
been translated from Hebrew, while in other cases they are much better than the 
received reading. 

I. Under this division additions may be considered first. 

1 . No great stress can be laid on the addition of a letter or particle, yet there 
are a few cases in which such an addition gives a different and often a good 
reading. 

In 2:18 the connective «ca< occurs between all except the first two nouns. Why 
not here? If the translator inserted it, why not between each word as in 1:1 and 
2:7 V If this difference is recensional, perhaps in the original construction the 
words following were adverbial accusatives as Briggs seems to take 
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them in the translation, “ And I will cause all her mirth to cease in her feasts 
(and) her new moons and her sabbaths and all her festivals.’* It is in fact the 
mirth of these feasts that is the prominent idea. Cf. Amos 8:10; Isa. 68:13. 
Adopting this construction of the passage, Cheyne’s observation, that the sabbath 
did not pass away, becomes unnecessary. 

In 18:13 tuctoIojk. It is difficult to determine 

whether uf is inserted to relieve the difficulty of the sudden change to the repre¬ 
sentation of Ephraim as a son immediately following, or is due to difference in 
MSS. It seems scarcely probable, if the translator had inserted it, that he would 
have been so exact in retaining the construct relation, with the particle inter¬ 
vening, though this construction may occur in Hebrew. 

In 4:19 DfiVtttO = « r&v Ovaiaantpluv avruv. If this is to be taken as it 
usually is, it is the only instance of such a plural for nDT • The reading of the 
LXX., OrnrQfDD, or perhaps with Q omitted in order to avoid the repetition 
of the same sound, is better. So Hitzig, citing Zech. 14:10, etc. 

In 10:15, for *7N-/V3 HD3 - the LXX. has ofo* */*», 

oUoi rob 'lopaf??.. The addition of an X before and njy* before would 

give the reading at the basis of the LXX., viz., ‘jjntP* HO • 

which gives good sense here. Why should Bethel be represented as doing this 
and not Yahweh? Cf. 10:11; 11:1, etc. Ewald made Yahweh, understood, the 
subject of and accusative of place. However, olnot rou 'lopwjX 

may have arisen from taking it as synonymous with the Hebrew, in its meaning, 
house of God; the other is generally ptf /T3 - 

Other additions of this nature are ovil in 1:7 (some MSS. have D’DIDDUi 
tri, 1:8; 6:1, and bri, 6:6. 

2. There are also cases in which a word, phrase or even sentence is found in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew. In 2:25 for the reading of the LXX. is 
Kvptoc 6 6r6c ,to» cl ol>, requiring HDK HUT i and this carries out the 

parallelism, giving a better balance of clauses, as well as a better meaning. 
Other gods are spoken of, as in 8:1, but Yahweh is the distinctive God of the 
Israelites. 

In 6:1 the LXX. has teyovrct as an addition. With this the Targum and 
the Peshitta agree, but in the connection it might be inserted in interpretation 
legitimately, and so one cannot say that the difference is recensional; nor of the 
addition rbv Ocbv fyav after xpb t Kbpun> for HIIT can one say much more, 
though it is probable, as in 2:25, that the full expression occurred here. 

In 18:4 a most peculiar and remarkable passage is found in the Greek, viz., 

cy£> uliptoc i 0e6{ oov o orcpcuv rbv ovpavbv koI uriZuv yip, ov al Ixriaav voaav rip 

orpanav rob ovpavov, *al ov xaptiafi coi avra rob xoptbtefou orlcu avriiv’ k ai iyu avfjyaybv 


MatUxnlc Prophecy. Now York, 1«S. F. 170; (and) is inserted. 
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et iK y jf AiyOm-or k.t.7.. For this Newcome* bas given the following Hebrew, which 
he supposes to have been the basis of the L X X., viz., 

*1 »n*w mn» 'im 
pN o»otf no: 
o’oc'n jov 

onnnK ni^ ddn fmn kVi 
cm3 pNO pyo hhki 
"Hi ovton 

The omission in the Hebrew he thought might have arisen through the care¬ 
lessness of the scribes, passing from one to the other. For avfryayiv he has 

the participle "pJQ which is possible, though not what a retranslation of the 
Greek requires; in Ps. 81:11 the LXX. has the form avayayim for • The 

Greek here requires though in this place perhaps the participle is 

better. The passage gives evidence of having been translated from Hebrew by 
the Hebraisms which it contains. The occurrence of the article in rdv ovpavSv and 
its omission in kt'^uv y$v is peculiar. The position of the indirect object aoi when 
not emphatic is peculiar in Greek, but regular in Hebrew. However, if the pas¬ 
sage did occur in the MS. before the translator it certainly is not from the hand of 
the Prophet. Sabaism among the Israelites is not mentioned until the time of 
Manasseh. At all events its influence came too late for Hosea’s notice and more¬ 
over this is the only mention of it in the book, and it is not to be supposed that 
one of so intense a spirit as Hosea, would have been satisfied with giving it such 
a simple and passing notice as this. As to avfr/ay6v it may be noted that in this 
place it gives a better balance of clauses to retain it; in 12 : 10 , however, it is not 
so well retained. Other cases of this nature are found in the occurrence of r 
before Mytorov for DHVOO* 12:14; cf. 12:10 and 18:4; flriv i/tiv, 14:8, cf. 6:1; 
avroif after rip* for > 2:9. 

Some of the additions are cases in which a clause seems to be repeated from 
another verse, but one cannot say whether this was a copyist’s error in the MS. 
from which the translation was made or is due to a Greek copyist. In 2:14 the 
addition ml r& tr ertcva rob ovpavov ml ra iprtrft rfa is perhaps made by a copyist 
in order to assimilate it to verse 20 , but one expects the promise to be wider than 
the threat of punishment. There can be no motive on the part of a copyist for 
the omission in Hebrew. In 8:13, ml h ’AotnpUtir aK&dapra tfyovrai is probably 
taken from 9:3. With the addition ml <riv role ip*eroi< r*c yrj f (4:3) cf. 2:14,20. 

H. There was, no doubt, on the part of early translators and copyists, a 

• OrVital Vtrtion o/ the 3f4ru-r PropbeU. (In loco.) 
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tendency to make alight additions by way of explanation, etc., but there are also 
omissions which are not so readily explained. 

In 10:10 for the Hebrew D3DN3....Q3DN1 *niN3 the LXX. has (#*■) 
rraiievoai avraoi 1 *... .h r$ iratieiieedai abrobt ; the Vulgate, “ cum corripientur propter 
duas iniquitates suas”; the Peshitta, K oaiZ a.\^a ic. 

*il1N3 seems to have been taken wrongly from ^ 13 , but the important point in 
this connection is in the last clause. The form on which the above translations 
of this clause are based must have been 03Din3 mid this in connection with 
“ iniquities ” (undoubtedly the correct translation here) gives a good sense. This 
verb and DIONI seem to have the same meaning and as Ewald observed 
in force is weak and obscure. 

In 7:14,15 for DID; the LXX. is Inat. 

idOqoav h ifioi, nay£> Karlajyaa rob( fipaxlovas ainuv, evidently omitting either 1")1D* 
or ’HID’ • The translation requires as its basis *3 1310* * ver y similar to 
the end of the previous verse, and the clauses of this verse are better balanced 
without »3 131D* • 'HID* > 8 probably a corruption by repetition of the preceding 
letters. For, in addition to the peculiar association of these two verbs with the 
same object, what can ’H3D* mean in connection with Dfiyilf ? Probably the 
basis of the LXX. was ’ripTH *J#1 ’3 13[3V • 

In 4:18 the LXX. i/yfaqaav for 13, *7 13HK gives no equivalent, but of course 
it is impossible to give an exact translation and so 13,1 may have been omitted. 
It seems more probable, however, that it is a repetition of the last three letters of 

13HK by a copyist. 

In 9:14 for jH JjTTl ilD the LXX. has rt 66aeic avroi(; variant, add 
<% avroif. fn is perhaps a copyist’s repetition of the last two letters of jnn 1 it 
is supported, however, by one reading of the Greek, but this may be a correction. 

III. There are also certain variations in number, person, gender, etc., which 
often give a good reading but yet are of a doubtful character. Such may be seen 
in 12:5, where, for IJtfVO* 1*7 pnjVI. the LXX. has kcI Hbfirtaav pov, 

b r<p ol«v 'Qv eipoo&v fie, a strange variation for which there seems to be no good 
explanation unless it is connected with the substitution of olmp ’Qv for ^Kn*3 » 
which may best be considered then in this connection, though not properly 
belonging here. About the time the translation was made and before this certain 
“ tendency changes ”f are said to have been made, such as, JINn’3 for *?Nfi*3, 
roro for H3VD; cf - P- 211. Elsewhere in the book pXfi’3 is found, but here 
the historical reference demands ^n’3 - However, one cannot say whether 
this is due to the translator or to the MS. which he used, and the other variations 
are probably connected with this. At the end jrpdf avrotf for IJOy, as Cheyne 

• This occurred In some codices and seems to have been in the original for anyone. Inserting 
later to make it agree with the Hebrew, would certainly hare inserted the correct translation, 
t See Geiger’s Crtchrlft und DeberseUunocn der Btoti, pp. 2&M33. Breslau, 1867. 

*6 
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observes, was probably for . When used of the community the singular 
suffix is often translated by the plural, and so the LXX. may have taken it here. 
The Peshitta, which otherwise does not agree with the LXX., has and this 
suits the context better. 

In 18:8 the Hebrew is ; the LXX., *ai Karatfryovrat 

• ▼ : r •• : : 

avroiif inti am/ivot Jpvuov ; the Peshitta, ^ vi ,c—]| ^a=po . Sebok thinks 
they may have read or (the latter, if the person is changed, 

gives the proper consecution in tense, though the form in the text following in 
the same person as the preceding verbs may be regarded as coordinate with these), 
^ before being erased. He also takes the preceding verbs in the first 
person as establishing the Massoretic text; however, it is to be noted that the 
following verb is in the third person, and this arrangement would make the first 
two and the second two agree. 

In 2:8 for the LXX. is rip aMr> the Peshitta, ci&^oo]. Preced¬ 
ing and following this the third person is used, and such a change is hardly 
justifiable, even in Hosea, where the chaDge is not infrequent. "p"n “has 
nothing but difficulty in its favor ” (Briggs). 

In 4:8 for the LXX. has rdf 'I'vx&c avr«v; the Peshitta, ^o n * pi ; the 

Vulgate, “animas eorum;” Symmachus and Theodotion, fr raif avruv. 

Thus the versions as well as some MSS. read and this is demanded by the 

context. However, see page 197. Compare also = fTO*. note 1 follow¬ 
ing, 12 : 2 ; H3 = DD, 9A 

IV. There is also a number of cases in which a substitution of one part of 
speech for another or a variation of expression is such that it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether the reading is due to difference of MSS. or to the translator. There 
may be noted, 

1. Cases of the variation of a word or expression, as in 1:7, where, for the 
Hebrew rniH’ rV3Tl»V1 - the LXX. has rot* <tt tJoif Totoa, requiring VQ-fiJO 
rm?T > which was probably in the MS. before the translator. Both expressions 
occur in Hebrew for the same idea, and in the Greek ol*of may be used, as well as 
the expression here used, to convey this idea, viz., that of posterity. There is a 
score of places in the Bible where this interchange occurs, the LXX. having one 
form and the Hebrew the other. Perhaps these may be recensional; they may, 
however, be explained as due to the translator’s desire for variety of expression, 
as the use of ayaHu for Qm in 2:25 (where, however, the variant lAeio agrees 
with that in 2:3,6) must be explained. Similar to the foregoing is the variation in 

2 :i, :»(t^ \£ orf? "o*’ orjx w s'? arj'? Totr-wm***c a 

pov ifuit, KtyjTjcovrat ml cvrol viol k.tX If exact, the translation of the second verb 
requires N")jT • *' or such variation compare Isa. 62:4 and 32:5, where, how¬ 
ever, the LXX. in the first passage translates both words by xaXiu, the last by 
tlwov in both forms. 
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In 3:4 for H3XD the LXX. is dvciaariipim = fD?Q • Sebok explains the 
variation as due to the confusion of letters, f for V and n for 17 , or as a 
“ tendency change.” This latter seems more probable. Professor Ladd observes, 
“ The effect from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen in the 
change by the later Jews of the word rOXO—sacred stone images which served 
as altars but which were regarded as objectionable, although they appear in Gen¬ 
esis as used by the Patriarchs, often consecrated to the service of Jehovah,—into 
rD?P •”* The Professor shows by a comparison of 2 Kgs. 8:2 with I Kgs. 16:32 
that rOVO is the original in the latter; he also observes that the verb Dip 
does not well apply to fDTO but to ; cf. Deut. 16:22. 

The peculiar translation of 0’*nm by the LXX. Upanlac oMi fyluv, 

may possibly be attributed to the same cause. If not, the translator may have 
taken in its usual meaning as an article of sacerdotal dress, and this then 
as the insignia of priesthood, and connected with this the Urim and Thummim 
which rb/Aof represents elsewhere (Thummim, Deut. 33:8; Urim, Num. 27:21 and 
1 Kgs. 28:6). It may, however, be a free translation of D’STfi as giving 
knowledge of things doubtful and hidden. In such cases there is too little basis 
for decision. 

In 2:16 HTlOD = LXX. irAma. HDO is here taken in the bad 
sense and so Cheyne’s citation of l’s. 107:40, where this word is the translation of 
nyn > hardly seems necessary, though this same verb is used for in 4:12 

and possibly occurred here. However, PTH*) is thus translated in Ezek. 14:9 and 
Prov. 1:10. 

In 8:11 for the Hebrew the LXX. is i/yairq/tfva, requiring □*Dli7frf(‘ ! 0> 

and this is better than the repetition of KJOfl'? which may be a corruption from 

rantf**)- 

In 13:6 = LXX. nf x/wfr = njflif? i cf - P- 209, fo1 ' ‘WJTD> 

12 : 6 . 

2. Cases in which the variation may be due to a confusion of consonants. 

In 5:2 for ott "1D10 ’JNl lpW7 O'W nm&) the LXX. is a ol ay. 
peUivref rr)v Of/pav Karintfav. iyij di viuinriff v/wi >; the Peshitta, c,—^ 

p) . The Massoretic text is so peculiar that one is inclined 
to look with favor on the vei*sions of the LXX. and Peshitta, which carry on the 
figure of the preceding verse. But it is very difficult to determine what was the 
basis of these readings, ayptbu occurs twice for "fly, though Trommiusf gives 
for this word in Job 10:16, while in Prov. 6:25 it occurs possibly for np*7 • 
With only these few and doubtful cases one cannot easily find what was the basis 
here, typa is usually the translation of , cf. Gen. 25:28; 27:4; and it seems 


• Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. New York. Vol. I., p. 707. 
t Concordanttac Qraecac in Septuaointa, etc. AuiBtcrdum 171$, p. 18. 
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probable that -fly (cf. Peshltta) was not the basis here or it would have been 
translated by 6ijpei>u. Moreover the peculiar position of the relative and the con¬ 
struction here is unexpected. The variation may be explained, though unsatis¬ 
factorily. by the confusion of letters, ’V = & , 1 = H an< i □ f° r L3 t DHW)i 
DDp = Q(p)Dp. It is easier, however, with Sebok to suppose a confusion of 
sound in which DHSffl = • The MSS. seem to have been obscure here. 

Compare that preceding, viz., at the end of ch. 4; cf. p. 214. 

In 0:13 for the Hebrew ,-fOD "fix'? the LXX. has rir %<xv reapforrjaav 

rh rbn>a airijv, simplifying the difficult Massoretic reading, and with slight altera¬ 
tion, giving a fair parallelism. However, there has been a confusion of letters, 
etc., and as the reading involves the unexpected change from DJTJ3 in th © first 
part to VJD in the second, also the use of -fly in a sense in which it does not 
occur elsewhere so far as I have been able to learn, it may be due to the trans¬ 
lator. The form nPlfitf' = in th >s reading. 

In 9:7 for the Hebrew NOJH pflK p*n«y* ty-p the LXX. has ml 
<aKu&T;Gtrai T apa/jX oe*ep 6 irpaotfnK k.t.Z. The difficulty of the Massoretic text ren¬ 
ders the translation doubtful. The LXX. seems not to have had pfltf and this 
may be a repetition of the last letters of the preceding word; however, as p'')}* 
is frequently translated by kok6v it may be contained in KOKiMjonai, which requires 
(Din* for !|}n». in this reading would be tf’DJD. The idea then is 

that at that time Israel will be humiliated as the prophet is now. The last clause 
of the verse is probably altered to render the verb conformable with the pievious 
■piy. brhflUtir) for ,13“) is better syntax than the A.V.. viz., “ great hatred.” 
According to the received reading of this verse, as Cheyne suggests, it is necessary 
to supply some introductory words if the idea of reproach is conveyed. But if the 
true prophets are referred to, in what sense is iyy used ? 

In 11:4 for the Hebrew "Dfl tfp • ptpfo* VPX (3X1 the LXX. has ml bupM- 
Vo pai irp&t avr 6v, iwfoofiru avr<fi k.t.X. The peculiar form pDIX may have misled 
the translator, and even if it comes from pDtf an object would be expected. This 
and the fact that tfp at the beginning of the following verse is inconsistent with 
8:13; 9:8,6; 11:11, unless indeed one admit with Kuenen* that the prophet con¬ 
tradicts himself, favors tire reading Ip which interchange with fr$p is not infre¬ 
quent in the Hp and DVD, and this with pDIX * 9 n0 more difficult than the 
peculiar use of the word. ’«r tfiXtyopai may be a free translation of or 
t3*3X( ? )- The misconcep *dn of the preceding part of the verse (cf. p. 204) is 
shown here also, but this does not greatly affect it for the purpose here considered. 

In 6:11 for ^y the LXX. has r£v paraluv = , 'which is frequently trans¬ 

lated by p6.rato{.\ If iy were the form the article would be expected. The 

■ Prophets and Prophesy in Israd. London, 1877. P. 158. 

♦ Geiger, Urtchrift und Vcbertctzunoen, p. ill, regards paraluv as a free translation of flf 
(Vulgate), whloh was ohanged to 'I'S on acoount of offensiveness. 
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error of a scribe would be the more easy, since the initial letters of »^X1 are the 
same as the last letters of XltP (Seeker). 

In 9:3 for the Hebrew 0H¥D DHOK 3t^*l the LXX. has Karfaon, -e fpaip 
Aiyvirrov and this carries out the contrast with the first part of the verse very well, 
but possibly it is a confusion of » for 1 since the conjunction would be expected 
here. Cf. also 14:8, = Kad,ovvrat = iQg* (V). 

In 7:1 *X£TD = ‘E vrv idoaodai p* = »X£TD (?)- Cf. 6:11. 

V. Closely connected with the preceding are a few cases of transposition of 
letters and words as in 8:13, where, for V?3X’l "1BQ *irOP OdDH »I"D?, the 
L X X. has 6i6ti i&v Ovcoai Ovatav «ai Qdjuoi Kpla. The Hebrew is peculiar and diffi¬ 
cult, if indeed it is Hebrew at all. Usually the LXX. follows the Hebrew 
order, especially in difficult passages, and the translation here would indicate that 
the Hebrew at the basis of it was, dgO flDf lrOP ON ’0 > which gives 

the same arrangement of clauses as the received reading, or even better than this. 
OrQr? looks very much like a peculiar repetition of the letters in nDr slightly 
altered, viz., n lor n • For the use of OX *3 cf. 9:12 (LXX.); cf. also »3 D-J > 
9:16. 

In 6:3 for the Hebrew jHX mV the LXX. has rpdtpos *ol 

rt, and this order requires jHNfc) fflp 1 ?01 H")V i taking mV as a noun 
as the A.V. also. The arrangement would then be similar to that in Joel 2:23, 
but the usual order may be taken because the word is taken as a noun, though 
this is not probable. 

In 7:16 for the Hebrew * 7 ^ X 1 ? the LXX. has dxeerrpdtfrtaav etc ovdfv; 

the Peshitta, > 0 ^ JJx Vx oaaoiz). These versions give little help here; they 
seem to have taken these two words in the reverse order, viz., X*? > unless 

the sense is “ to the not high one,” “no god” (Gesenius), which is not probable. 
In the former case X 1 ? would hardly be used as this arrangement requires. 
Williams’ conjecture, p^lX 1 ? * Ss also impossible. 

In 18:10 for the Hebrew X^QN "p*?Q ’flN the LXX. has it ov 6 oov 

ovrof; which is a fair translation, taking ’flN a® au interrogative, and it seems 
probable that the letters ♦ and n have been transposed, the original being fTN , 
and this is confirmed by X13N » which would naturally follow fl’N as an enclitic, 
but is peculiar after ’flN • The form ’f7N would arise the more easily since it 
occurs in v. 7 and elsewhere. The forms in v. 14 were probably n’N also. So 
the versions in 18 : 10 . 

In 18:16 there is clearly a transposition of letters, for "MX 1 but 

amiss. 

Becensional Variations. 

There are still other variations of a different nature from those already con¬ 
sidered. These are of such a character that they can only be explained by 
• The Hebrew PropheU. London, 186«. In loco. 
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supposing the translator to have used a MS. differing somewhat from the MSS. 
underlying the present Massoretic text. An examination of these cases will show 
this. There may be noted, 

I. Additions. 

In 4:17 for fj-fttpr the LXX. has lQn-uv iavrf eaivJaXa. Nowack and Simson 
regard this as an interpretation in explanation of the preceding » l)ut 38 

Ewald perceived there is an incompleteness in the verse as it now stands, “ And 
Ephraim shall not be left with his idols as is strongly enough expressed, v. 19.” 
The sentiment too is foreign to the spirit of Hosea and especially so if satirical. 
This also is against the reading of Ewald, viz., “ the scandal giveth him restora¬ 
tion.” He supposes some such word as ‘TltPOQ to have dropped out of the text 
and vocalizes fl^il • It seems better, however, to vocalize n*3n» which is 
used of the setting up of idols (cf. Isa. 46:7 and 2 Kgs. 17:29), and to construe 
(? 33 object of the verb. Thus the reading would be, Ephraim is 

joined to idols , he hath set a stumbling-block for himself. The last clause then car¬ 
ries out the idea preceding and gives good parallelism; note also the connection 
with the following verse according to the LXX. 

In 4:18 for n’UD CDn) UHN tire LXX. has ijyimjaav hriplav « 
$pvdyfiaTO( avryc. By the addition of a letter (X) and a change of pointing, a vari¬ 
ant, and in this case a much better reading, is obtained. The MSS. underlying 
the Massoretic text seem to have been corrupted or obscure in this place as the 
peculiar Hebrew and variations of the LXX. in the last verses of this chapter as 
well as the opening of the next chapter indicate. The Hebrew of this clause is 
certainly very peculiar, but accepting a suggestion of the LXX., an excellent 
reading is obtained. Hermann* pointed out the fact that though the present 
reading of the LXX. gives no fit sense, yet a restoration of that which was its 
basis gives a form susceptible of a good translation: he suggests HOT NO 0 "’it 11 
the translation “ sie lieben Schande mehr als ihre Ehre.” Cheyne favors this cor¬ 
rection, referring pfO to Yahweh, the Pride of Israel, her God. Cf. Zech. 11:3. 
He would then translate “ they love infamy rather than her Excellency .” The 
peculiarity of the Greek shows that the translator was following Hebrew. 

II. There are also a few cases of omission which indicate that certain letters 
and words were not in the MS. before the translator. 

In 2:23 for the Hebrew DWT? HN 1 fTl.T DNO mj/N the LXX. 

has teyu Kbpicc hraKobaopai r<j ovpav$. The first occurs unexpectedly here 

in the Hebrew and evidently was not in the MS. before the translator, for it is 
not his tendency to omit. 

In 8:2 for the LXX. has ipl Kt^ovrat '0 

Otbt iyvoKafibf at. occurs in a peculiar position and is probably taken from 

the following verse; a copyist’s error, since there can be no reason for its omission. 

• Studlen und KrUften. 1879. P.517. 
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In 14:3 for the Hebrew Wtfljp DH6 110^8^1 the LXX. has xal avrazo- 
cAoouev Kapzbv x*<Muv fain. Here the omission of a letter causes an important 
change and relieves a clumsy construction of the Hebrew. The difficulty of the 
received reading is the only thing in its favor, if indeed the construction is 
justifiable. But it is just such peculiarities that a careful study of the LXX., 
and restoration of the text underlying it, will show to be incorrect readings. The 
proposal of Newcome to read H2 after the LXX. relieves the difficulty aud 
receives some confirmation also from Heb. 18:16, where the connection points to 
this passage rather than Isa. 67:19. This does not occur in the LXX. of Isa. 
67:19, and is not translated by mpr6c. The Peshitta also, departing from 
the LXX. and Massoretic text in other particulars, agrees with the LXX. in 
reading HO • The explanation of this variation given by Pococke, shows to 
what conjectures one is driven by the theory that the translation of the LXX. is 
based on the same MSS. as those underlying the Massoretic text, or rather that 
there were no variations in the MSS. He observed, ‘ For this end I conceive that 
Kapx6c here is by the Greek taken in the same notion that nApKu/ia or Kdpzoai^ is 
by them elsewhere used, viz., for a whole burnt offering, which usually the Rabbins 
tell us were some of them called HOJO 1 ? pp i the KapzSc or summer fruit of the 
altar, so were such free-will offerings, they say, called; because they were to the 
altar as summer fruits to a table after a banquet. 1 * 

III. There are also some cases of variation through change of person, num¬ 
ber, etc. The character of these is here considered. 

In 12:9 for NDr? "KJ'N pJJ **? WVO* bD th e LXX. has irdvr ff 

ol k6vo* avrov oi>x tipidljeovrai abrQ, <51 Uudac &c ijuaprev. When Xi’O is used of dis¬ 
covering a fault it is usually followed by 3 of person; but it is often used with 
in the sense “to suffice,” and this gives a better sense here, adopting the 
suffix of the third person for the first in . Thus Cheyne, “ (but) all his 
profits will not suffice for (i. e., to expiate) the guilt which he has incurred,” 
reading p#*? lNVO* iiib bD » but this is a rather forced 

meaning, (to expiate?), and it seems better to follow the LXX., reading for 
>b and putting the preposition *jy (cf. 9:15) before pjf thus it would read 
KDfT py by WXO* Hb Vy'X b3 , i- e > all his profits will not suffice 
him because of the guilt which he has incurred. This gives the same connection with 
the next verse as the reading suggested by Cheyne as it also gets “ rid of the 
unnatural distinction supposed above between ‘iniquity’ and ‘sin.’” 

in 11:3 for vnynr by onp anottb vftnn ois'i lxx. has «» 

iy£> owin6itoa rbv 'KQpaip, hviXafiov avrbv Izi rbv (ipaxlovd pov ; the V ulgate, “ portabam 
eos in bracheis meis ”; the Peshitta, i v qj1 Wo . 

Of the peculiar forms DHp one cannot say much except to note 


Theological Workt. London, 1740. Vol. II., p. 6S4. 
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that the translation of these forms is such as to indicate, at least, that the Hebrew 
was followed, and so the following may be relied upon as accurate. owt*totoa is 
evidently an effort to translate the root , though influenced by the concep¬ 
tion of the following verse. Cappelle* justifies it by making it equal to “ attem- 
perare pedem.” The form QHp , however, is anomalous and according to the 
translations was at least taken as the equivalent of O’Jinp^ . and this must have 
been the original since Q|7p cannot be explained as an infinitive or participle. At 
all events the translation “ taking them by their arms,” A.V., is contrary to the 
use of and it also involves the difficulty already mentioned, while “ he took 
them on his arms ” (R.V. margin) involves a sudden change of person as well as 
philological objections. It seems better, therefore, with Cheyne, Nowack and 
others, to read ♦njmt 'iV (flOTHTp*?* “I took them up in my arms.” Cf. 
R.V., also Isa. 63:9. 

In 2:18 for the Hebrew *mpH NPl WpH the LXX. has KaXtaei 
fie for both; the Vulgate, “ vocabit me,” for both; the Peshitta, for both. 

The Hebrew, strangely, has the verbs in the second person and omits ’p after the 
first verb, though two codices have it.f The LXX., as indicated, translates both 
clauses in the same way and the verb is in the third person, agreeing with that 
preceding and following. The Vulgate, seldom agreeing with the LXX., is con¬ 
firmatory here. 

Similar to this is a peculiar change in 5:3, where, for DHfiK fMfTf ifW *3 
KDDI LXX. has it6ri w l(&r6pvevoev TSfpatp, tfuMhi TopdjX ; the 
Peshitta, _a 144 o \—io ; the Vulgate, “ quia nunc 

fornicatus est Ephraim, contaminatus est Israel”; the Targum, 

n’3 *3HnDK DHQN IV3. It would seem that the persons should 

- T i • - - : : • •-:••• 

agree, and the third person of the first verb in the versions is certainly as good as 
the received reading. Note also DTD3BV7') = kotouuo ot, 2 : 20 . 

IV. Finally several substitutions of letters, words and phrases occur, and 
they are of such a character as to show that they are not due to the translator. 

In 18:9 for the Hebrew ’3 ’3 the LXX. has 

rtj 6iafdop$ am ‘lopaijX vie fior&fysti ; the Peshitta, olio. Sebok supposes *3 
may have come from ’Qj (Cappelle). '3 may have come from ijq or 3 also, for 
the LXX. and Peshitta must have read ■pfJE) ’O and that this is a better read¬ 
ing than that of the Massoretic text, a simple comparison of the texts shows, as 
well as the peculiar readings and ellipses supposed in attempts to translate the 
received reading. Cf. R.V. Cheyne retains »3, reading “|”U^3 ’0 ’3 • “ He 
hath destroyed thee, O Israel; yea who is thy help?” However, there is no 


• Commmtarii et Nofat Oritieat. Amsterdam, 1689, p. 668. 

♦ The Hebrew Tat, p. 123. 

* So also Driver In an Incidental note, p. lxvill. 
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reason for its omission by the translator. The conjecture of Houbigant* and 
others after him, viz., is unnecessary since the construction with 3 is 

good. Cf. Nah. 3:9; Pss. 118:7 and 85:2. Of course the translation of “jrinB' 
cannot be sustained as exact. 

In 18:6 for the Hebrew ’IN the LXX. has iy£> bcolpanto ae ■ the 

Peshitta, PI. Here, as Sebok well points out, “jWJTl suits the fol¬ 
lowing as well as the next verse better. and •) are readily confused; 

note also the ♦ of ON which might easily be repeated. The Targum gives a free 
gendering in |iJT3“)i¥ JYM1D N1N > hut it shows the sense demanded here. 

In 13:16 for D’HN |*3 N1H ’3 the LXX. has Mn ov-or avaptaov 

aiifyov iiaorttei ; the Vulgate, “ Quia ipse inter fratres dividit, etc.”; the Peshitta, 

-^ojjJ. These versions require *V“1;T instead of NH3’, for it is not 

probable that they took this verb as equivalent to the Arabic . This then 
becomes a reference to the separation between Judah and Israel. Cf. Zech. 11:14. 

In 6:8 for the Hebrew |’Q03 pHHN the LXX. has h^tarrj pevutfilv. Here 
again is a peculiar phrase in Hebrew, it being necessary to supply to convey the 
supposed meaning, while the LXX. [»Q03 Till is at once clear and forcible in 
this connection. Cf. the translation of Tin - 11:10,11. Cheyne's translation of 
this is good, viz., “ Benjamin is distraught.” For the conjecture of Meier,t viz., 
nnnN > I fail to find the support which he finds in the LXX. It is evident that 
the Massoretic reading might readily have been corrupted to the present form. 
Cf. Judg. 6:14. 

In 18:2 for the Hebrew Q’3¥l? WOTD (3 in some texts) the LXX. has 
Kar'tiKfnm eli6?Mv ; the Vulgate, “quasi similitudinem idolorum”; the Targum, 
linJTttTp (pnSD30 N3DD prf? rain). Tliese versions require the 
reading D’3)*T rVJ3fi3 i which indicates that there was no art then in the 
manufacture of such images (Cheyne). 

In 2:11 for n)D3 t ? the LXX. has rov ko?.0xtciv, which requires nlD3D , 
as this is the usual method of translation of the infinitive with . Commenta¬ 
tors have succeeded in explaining the use of the as that of purpose, but an 
ellipsis must be supposed, such as, which should have covered. Strange infinitive 
force! If referred to the nouns as H1D3 1 ? m »st be, another pointing of the con¬ 
sonants at the basis of the LXX. would be more forcible, viz., DiDDD- Cf. 
Ezek. 1:11,23, etc. However, the reading H1D3P is the one expected from the 
context. 

In 6:7 for g/lfl the LXX. has ipwifiv. Kuinoel’s conjecture gHH (cited 
by Drake) is due to the theory that the variations must be explained so as to 
harmonize with the Massoretic text, and this only involves the confusion of “1 


• BQMa Echraica. In loco. 
t Sludlcn und KrVOicn. 18 * 2 . P. 1088 . 
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and f, but &HH is not translated by ipvot/iri in the LXX., though this is not 
decisive. It seems more probable that the reading was ^’Dfl • Cf. Joel 1:4 
(LXX.). The sense of the LXX. is manifest, needing no explanation. If jjnn 
is taken in the sense of month, the most natural meaning, as it occurs without 
the article, then, as Prebendary Huxtable observes, “The Hebrew scriptures 
perhaps furnish no other example of that particular form of personification by 
which a period of time is spoken of as itself effecting wbat is done by other 
agents in it. 5 * 

In 4:18 for OJOD “ID the LXX. is ijpLnat It is supposed by many 

commentators that the translation of the LXX. arose from the reading D’JOD 
and the confusion of the Sabeans with the Canaanites, but this again is due to a 
theory. Only on the supposition that the MS. underlying the translation differed 
somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text, can such variations be 
explained satisfactorily. A remark of Ewald shows that a fair reading is given 
by the LXX., viz., “it idtacJied itsdf in close friendship to the Canaanites; in 
which case we should have to read "ID (comp. and the sense would 

not be bad in this connection as well as suitable to the words in 12:8, if only 
[JDD were ,l0t 80 very unlike the letters DfrOD •” Theory then is all that is 
against the reading of the LXX. "ID (ID’) is not 50 translated in the LXX., but 
was chosen because of the similarity of the letters. "IfD > 3 the word most com¬ 
monly so translated, but does not seem quite suitable here, though a better word 
does not suggest itself to the writer. 

In 8:10 for DH&P ti&QD the LXX. is ml mxdoovac pcnpbv 

rov xpitir ftaoitea ml ipxovra f. Ewald’s rendering of the Hebrew, “ cease a little ” 
(pointing and “ sorrow a little ” (A.V.), are both open to Nowack’s ques¬ 

tion, Why a little ?t Nor is the reading given by Simson, Wunsche, etc., better, 
viz., “ in a little, etc.” What usage is this ? 0^0 in 1:4, cited by Nowack, is 
different. Nor yet that of Hitzig, Keil,J R.V., etc., “they shall begin to be 
diminished ” (reading as inf. or “ adject, verb ”). Cheyne well asks, “ Why 
4 begin 5 ?” None of the above explanations being satisfactory, the only remedy 
is with Cheyne to turn to the LXX. which reads TODD D^D V?I"W 
, possibly as Ewald read, may be retained; the rendering would be 
u that they may cease for a little from anointing a Jang and princes.” The reading 
“ king and princes ” is found in some Hebrew MSS. and in the versions: it is 
confirmed also in the following citations by Reuss,g viz., ch. 8:4; 7:6; 8:4 and 
18:10, where “ king ” and “ princes ” are thus associated. 

In 8:2 for the Hebrew onj^ Tjn 1 ?) “IDm the LXX. has ml yoybp 

• Bible Commentary . London. 18T6. Vol. VI., p. MO. 

t Der Prophet Hoeea. Berlin. 1880, p. 150. 

i Commentary on the Minor PropheU. Edinburgh, 1878. VoLL.p. U6. 

I La BUtle. Part II. Les Prophdtos. Paris, 1878. In loco. 
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KpiBov Kal vlfitX olvov; never j/uxdpov for » as Gesenius and a number of com¬ 
mentators give it, so far as I have been able to learn. Cheyne suggests that 
probably the translator was unacquainted with the “ lethech;” but this fails to 
account for the transliteration of a Hebrew word. As is one of the iraf 
7iey6fuva and there is no measure corresponding to it in the Egyptian dry measure, 
which, as Cheyne observes, “ in other details agrees exactly with the Hebrew,” it 
is very difficult to determine the cause of the variation and at the same time sus¬ 
picion is cast on the Hebrew word. yd/utp is used as often for Iftn as for ,* 
and so one cannot determine which was in the MS. before the translator, or some 
aid in explaining the variation might be derived from it. olvov for might 

be explained from the use of barley to make wine. Compare also the plural of 
KpiOfj in Greek; or possibly, according to Schleusner, “Sed mihi legisse 

videntur.” 

No explanation on the ground of the use of a MS. similar to that of the Mas- 
soretic text is satisfactory. Why should the translator give a Hebrew word in 
Greek letters if he did not find it in the MS. before him ? Newcorae supposed 
that OWam c, which Symmachus used in the translation here, had crept into the 
Greek from the Hebrew. This change, however, would not have occurred long 
before the translation of the LXX., while the word is found in the Odyssey and 
was used also by Aristophanes; moreover there is another word, Wnitoc, which is 
just as likely to have come from , but it occurs in Aristophanes, Euripides 

and Herodotus. It seems more probable that the Hebrew came from the Greek, 
from confusing the two words, perhaps, with a transposition of consonants, viz., 

?j?j*(v}[?(cf]~ :5 very ea3y con f usion with the different arrangement of the con¬ 
sonants in the Greek words. The former was used for meal, etc., and from the 
Greek translation, may have passed into Hebrew in this disguised form. There 
seems to have been great confusion among the Fathers in the reading of this 
passage. A remark by Epiphanius, viz., AiOiic 62, 6>t fv ry 'Cloq2 rip xpotfjTy elpryrai, 
In ifuaduad/iiyv tuavrip XefUn k P i$uv h avre/pdfate 6i, ydpop xpiduv, rd avrd elaC Uko 


yap Kal nlvrc p66ioi cr/palvovrai ovroi,f shows that he regarded the “ lethech ” and the 
homer as the same measure wrongly, thinking that there were two homers, one of 
twelve and the other of fifteen baths, the “ lethech ” corresponding to the latter. 
This looks as if there had been an understanding that the two expressions were 
equivalent or that ?46ck was an explanation of yduop. In the editor's discussion of 
this passage, a reading from Ambrosius is cited, viz.. “ Et conduxi earn gomor 
hordei et semi-gomor hordei et nevel vini.” This combines the two readings, but 
affords no light on the question considered, except in. showing that the texts of 


• Driver, however, gives a number of Instances showing y to bo tho transliteration of y 
(£?)• pp. 1(M, 108. 

t Patroloota Qraica, edited by J. P. Migne. Paris, 18GS. Vol. XLIII., pp. $72, 278. 
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the versions have been tampered with. Whatever the origin of the variation may 
be, the reading of the LXX. is at least as satisfactory as the received reading. 

The explanation of this, referring to 2 Kgs. 7:18, and the inference that a 
homer and a half of barley would have a value of fifteen shekels, which plus the 
fifteen shekels of silver would equal the price of a slave, Ex. 21:32, is simply 
arbitrary. It rests upon the following uncertainties: the value of (1) barley, (2) a 
slave, (3) ; the reason for the amount being (1) the price of a slave, (2) part 
money, part barley. The best explanation of the received reading is that this 
amount was given for provision (Huxtable), and this applies to the LXX. also. 
Cf. I Sam. 25:18; II Sam. 16:1. An offering might also have been contemplated, 
cf. I Sam. 1:24; perhaps a jealousy offering, cf. Num. 5. 

Concluding Observations. 

Thus it is seen that, while there are many variations in the LXX., most of 
these can be satisfactorily explained. It is inevitable that there should be some 
corruption in the Greek text, and this renders the reading in some places doubt¬ 
ful, but such cases are nearly always manifest and thus one is warned not to use 
these for critical purposes. The fact also that the translator’s aim was to pro¬ 
duce a translation for the use of the people of his times, and not that the Hebrew 
text might be reconstructed from it, allowed him to translate as he understood 
the Hebrew, and thus to interpretation a number of minor variations may be 
attributed. Yet the fairness and the literalness of the translation are, withal, 
astonishing; and these would no doubt seem even greater if we had the MS. from 
which the translation was made. 

The faithful reproduction of Hebrew idioms and even the order of words in 
Hebrew is remarkable. In ch. 1:9 the translation <al iy& oiK rifii ifiZv, shows that 
if DVfHfc has dropped out of the text, a3 many suppose, it must have been 
before the LXX. was translated. Many other passages showing that the LXX. is 
a protection against rash conjecture, might also be adduced. But is the value of 
such a translation to end with this ? So, many treat it. An example may suffice 
to show how the translations of the LXX. are usually treated, viz., in ch. 2:22 the 
text of the Western Jews is nifT* rUH* as found in our Hebrew Bibles, but 
in the Babylonian codex the reading is V) /"UH’ • Now if our He¬ 
brew text had happened to have read as the Babylonian codex, no doubt those 
who regard the LXX. as of no value, would have found here a false translation 
of the LXX., supporting the text by the Vulgate, “ acies quia ego Dominus.” 
Both translations, however, may be sustained on the supposition that there were 
different readings in the Hebrew MSS., as there are in this case. This illustrates 
the difference between the explanation of the variations, by those who hold that 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew text, and that given by those who 
do not admit this. 
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In the present investigation it has been the aim to explain all the variations 
which can fairly be attributed to the translation as due to this. But after one has 
studied the character of these variations, whether due to free translation or to 
imperfect transmission of the text, and has noted the general tendency of the 
translator in those instances in which it is evident he has given a free translation, 
he finds that there are some variations which might possibly be attributed to the 
translator, but are more likely due to difference of recension or perhaps in some 
cases to imperfect transmission of the text. There are still other variations, how¬ 
ever, which cannot be explained in this way. These can only be explained as 
arbitrary or recensional, but the general fidelity of the translator will not allow 
the former explanation, moreover the excellence of the readings in many cases 
will not admit it. Certainly the important variations are not numerous, but one 
would not expect many variations in Hebrew MSS. of a book the size of Hosea. 

The peculiar addition in ch. 18:4 may be thought to reflect on the character 
of the MS. used by the translator. Yet such peculiarities may easily be detected, 
aud it is to be remembered that if we had the early Hebrew MSS. it would be 
necessary to use critical judgment in choosing a variant reading, just as is the 
case with the MSS. of the New Testament. It seems of great importance there¬ 
fore that the text of the LXX. receive more attention, that it may be had in its 
very’ best and most complete form, in order that a more careful comparison of the 
version with the Massoretic text may be made. Great results certainly may be 
expected from such study, even in the Minor Prophets, where the translators are 
supposed to have treated the text with great liberty. 

It seems strange that the American Revisers, otherwise less conservative 
than the English Committee, should have disagreed with the latter in that they 
refused any reference to the Septuagint and other versions. Care must certainly 
be used and great discrimination in the study of the versions for textual purposes, 
but to throw such a valuable critical aid as the Septuagint out of consideration, is 
to reject what Providence has preserved ; it is to close one’s eyes to the light. 
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By Bexjamin W. Bacon, 

Orngo, N. Y. 


In the so-called Urgeschichle, Gen. i.-xii., the analysis of Budde,t if taken 
with a grain of salt derived from Kuenen,t seems to the present writer on the 
whole a true one. If the poetic structure discovered by Prof. Briggsg in Gen. i. 
really exists, this lends additional force to the argument that this chapter, in other 
respects so strongly contrasting with the usual style of P, was not original with 
him, but worked over and incorporated from J 2 . For elsewhere in the priestly 
document there is not one trace of poetry discoverable, either in thought or struc¬ 
ture. A further bit of evidence in favor of Budde’s J 2 (considered by him to have 
employed Elohim previous to Gen. iv. 26—cf. ver. 25) may be derived from Deut. 
iv. 32sqq., where indeed Elohim in 33 sq. may be accounted for by translating a 
God; but not in ver. 32. Here the most probable explanation to my mind, in 
view of the general practice of 1), is a retained peculiarity of the source, and so 
also in 83 sq. There being absolutely no trace of P in D, this reference may 
accordingly be taken as evidence for an underlying elohistic J 2 in Gen. i.|| 

In Gen. Vi. 41 regard the first two clauses p"HHN • • - .0 ,l ?*3Jn as due to 
supplementary redaction in place of a simple, ^ ’J-pl, au interpolation intended 
to explain the Nephilim of Num. am. 33. But the original writer was not giving 
an aetiology of Nephilim , but of Gibborim, for the identifying of whom with the 
Nephilim there is not only no evidence, but ver. 4b indicates them to have been 
quite a different class from the Nephilim, aud by no means necessarily of gigantic 
stature. Cf. x. 8sqq. with Num. xra. 33. In the latter passage the Nephilim 
appear to be E’s parallel to J’s beni-Anak of vs. 22,32. At least there can be no 
certainty that any mention of Nephilim occurs in J, aud the superfluity if not the 
disagreement of this clause with the latter part of the verse, together with the 
extreme awkwardness of its position, seem to be against it. 

When J relates the birth of a person or class of persons of importance he says, 

“-took to wife-and-went in unto-and she (they) bare a child 

(children) unto him ” (them), and then proceeds to tell what became of the child 

• A series of sketches preliminary to tho author's now analysis of Gon. i.-Ex. xx. in Bible* 
vHthin the Bible. Student Pub. Co.. Hartford, Coun., 1891. 

t DU blbl. CrgeschUMe unterwctit. Giessen. 1K3. 

I Th. TVdKhrifl, XVIII. 121-171. 

1 Biblical Study, p. 278, and Hebhuca, April, 1888. 

I Cf. Well hausen Comp. d. Bex. (Berlin, 1889), 186-189. 
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or children. Cf. rv. 1,25; xxxviii. 2 sq., etc. He does not interrupt or antici¬ 
pate this natural order by inserting in advance wliat the child is going to be after 
it is bom, nor other information which has nothing to do with the story of the 
birth, but tells his story connectedly. Read now vi. 1-4 as the aetiology of the 
Gibborim, of whom Nimrod is one mentioned later, and omit ver. 8 (according to 
Budde displaced from after m. 21), and the disturbing clauses at the beginning of 
ver. 4, inserting a simple *) after , or \“H , and we have just what 
J uniformly writes in such cases: “ The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they chose. And the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men and they bare children unto 
them; the same were the Oibborim which were of old, the men of renown.” 


Kautzsch and Socin* call attention to the fact that x. lb is probably from J 2 , 
and argue thence that ix. 18 sq. = R. Insert, however, x. lb between rx. 19a 
and 19b and there is no occasion for rejecting anything but 18b. 

From vs. 8,18,15 it may perhaps be inferred that in J 2 the sons of Ham were 
a triad, Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan. 


For the analysis of ch. xv. see Hebraica, vii. 1. 


Chapters xx.-xxii. are admitted by all critics to have undergone harmonistic 
treatment by JE only less severe than that of ch. xv. where E’s narrative is first 
introduced. Omissions occur not only after xx. 2 (cf. vs. 6b,17sq), but in ch. 
xxi. the substance of xxvi. 12-25 (J) has fallen out between vs. 21 and 22, as 
appears from ver. 25. The aetiology of Beersheba is retained, perhaps because it 
differs in its etymology from that of ch. xxvi. It has repeatedly been remarked, 
however, that portions of the last verses (32b,38) do not fit this narrative. Yah- 
weh, ver. 33, might be explained as a scribal alteration. Not so, however, 32b, 
which assumes that Beersheba is not in the land of the Philistines, but that 
Abimelech and Phicol have come away from their own land. This is in accord 
with xxvi. 26 sq., but not with xx. 15; xxi. 22 sq. and 34. The subject of the 
verbs in ver. 33 is also curiously wanting. But to attribute 32b sq. to R is a mere 
subterfuge; there is no motive for interpolation. To the above objections to 32b, 
33 in their present position I will add that 31 and 32a are equally inappropriate. 
The etymology led up to in vs. 28-30 is based upon in the sense of “ seven.” 

Abraham obtains the well for “ value received,” and in token hereof should name 
it “ Well of the Seven,” otherwise the “ seven ” lambs are not the “ witness ” they 
are intended to be (ver. 30). If now we are suddenly put on another track, and 
find that the well was not called the weU of the seven but “ the Well of the Oath, 

• Die Qenesia, p. 17, notes 28 and 80. 
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because there they svxire both of them,” it leaves the expected etymology from 
y'yif “seven,” hanging in mid-air. Ver. 32a again is here a mere repeti¬ 
tion of ver. 27, which does not need to be repeated, because in 28sqq. we have 
passed on to a new theme. Finally the form of ver. 31 is decidedly characteristic 
of J. The remedy for all this is a simple transposition of vs. 31-38 into the place 
of xxn. 33, and of xxn. 33 into this place. The missing subject of ver. 38 is 
therefore Isaac; the play upon “ sware,” ver. 81, finds its necessary antecedent in 
xxvi. 31; the returning into the land of the Philistines finds its condition prece¬ 
dent in xxvi. 26; the “ calling on the name of Yahweh,” ver. 33, and the 
'VH > v ® r - 31, And their explanation in the fact that these verses are taken from 
the J version of the Beersheba-saga. On the other hand xxvi. 33 correspondingly 
fits, both in style and content, with equal exactness between xxi. 80 and 34. 


With regard to ch. xxn. I have only possibilities to suggest. Ver. 14 is 
universally acknowledged to have suffered alteration, and “ Moriah,” ver. 2, is of 
course dependent upon the altered situation and etymology. “ Yahweh,” v. 11, 
and the supplementary second appearance of the angel, vs. 15-18, are of course 
due also to the Jehovistic redactor, and furnish additional evidence of the TJmcUu- 
tung the whole chapter has undergone. Nevertheless it is certain that the altera¬ 
tion of ver. 14 was, as usual, only superficial; for ver. 8 leads up to a derivation 
from the stem ffcn and the saying, 14b, cannot have been manufactured. 
Unless the redactor was unusually fortunate in finding one exactly suited to his 
purpose, we must suppose that he found it in the original. Again, if he had been 
manufacturing an etymology for “Moriah” he surely would have made abetter 
fit than Yahvxh-yinh, a lucus a non lucendo which surpasses even the etymological 
wonders of J and E. May we not suppose that his work was mainly a mere alter¬ 
ation of Yahweh to Elohim, as elsewhere (cf. ver. 11), so that the saying, 14b, was 
originally of E’s well-known Mount of God where “ he is seen ” by Moses and the 
people, Ex. m. 6; xxrv. 11; and sought, if not seen, by Elijah, I Kgs. xix. 13 
(cf. Ex. in. 6). # The transformation to “ Mount of Yahweh ” then immediately 
suggested “ Moriah ” (Ex. xv. 17), in place of the name of a land which must 
originally have stood in ver. 2 . 

What then was this “ land ” where the “ mount of God ” was ? Assuredly 
“ the land of the Negeb,” Gen. xxiv. 62; Num. xm. 29. 

For a long time, mistaking the origin of “ Moriah ” for a phonetic modifica¬ 
tion, I had sought to connect it with Moreh, xn. 6 (J), Judg. vn. 1, or with 
HDXH. but met the objection that the hill of Moreh (Shechem) cannot possibly 
be called a "land,” whereas "land of the Amorite” is too general, and “land of 
Hamor ” very unlikely. A further objection not to be disregarded is the carrying 

• I euapeot that the number 40 In xix. 8 has been conformed to Ex. xxxiv. 28. 
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of the wood. Carrying wood from Beersheba to Shechem or any part of the “ hil l 
country of the Amorites” is worse than “carrying coals to Newcastle.” Not so 
if Abraham journeyed southward to the “ Mount of God.” The graphic imagina¬ 
tion of the narrator depicts before his mind’s eye the sandy, rocky, treeless wastes 
of the southern Negeb. Else why does he speak of the wood at all ? If he simply 
did not think, he simply would have kept silence. 

What now did Abraham, according to the original ver. 14a, “ call the name of 
that place ” V for the characteristic form of the half verse indicates that again 
nothing is altered here but the mere name itself. In view of ver. 8, which 
assuredly leads up to an original etymology from ,-RO, and of 14b, which with 
the mere alteration of Elohim to Yahweh I judge to be original, I would suggest 
as possible, El-roi , and that we have—or should have—here E’s parallel to the 
etymology of J in xvi. 18. True J is there aetiologizing on the name of the deity 
of a certain locality, whereas here it is the locality itself, perhaps the altar itself,* 
whose name is accounted for. But this is exactly the practice of E. He calls 
“ the place ” or “ the pillar ” El-Bethel, or El-Elohai-lsrael (cf. xxxm. 20; xxxv. 
7). I venture therefore to think that E may have written in ver. 14, “ So Abraham 
called the name of that place El-roi; as it is said to this day, In the mount of 
God it shall be provided.”! 

A very important consequence of this conjecture is the implied location of 
Horeb near Beer-lahai-roi. A priori this would be far from an unlikely scene for 
E’s setting of the single incident he relates of Isaac, cf. xxy. lib (J). My analy¬ 
sis of Exodus leads me to the belief that Sinai (J) and Horeb (E) are by no means 
identical in location, and that Horeb at least must be looked for in the Negeb. We 
shall understand then why Moses should “lead the flock to the further side of the 
wilderness ” (from Cush) since he aimed at the oasis which had been the home of 
Isaac; and why Israel on their way to Kadesh from Egypt and Shur should come 
to Horeb the mount of God, if this was “ between Kadesh and Bered,” “ in the 
way to Shur,” xvi. 7,14. We shall understand the seeming interchangeableness 
of Massah and Meribah, Kadesh, Repbidim and Horeb, in Ex. xvn.; Num. xx. 
etc.; and why Amalek who “ dwelt in the land of the Negeb ” Num. xm. 29, 
should come to attack Israel there. Abraham’s three days’ journey from Beer- 
sheba, xxn. 4, agrees also with;Hagar’s wandering. It disagrees entirely to be 
sure with I Kgs. xix. 8. But I think there is reason to suspect the genuineness 
of these forty days and nights, or to doubt whether they were days and nights of 
travel. 

Further explanations and evidence will be found in my “ Bibles within the 
• OlpOH In the pregnant sense, "the (sacred} plaoo." 

tDoubtloss tho sense of the saying was that of the margin, R.V., "He shall bo seen’’ (of. 
xvi. 13 and the conjectural reading of WelL, Comp. d. Hex.); but E naturally prefers a less 
anthropomorphic sense and Interprets as ver. 3 requires. 

*7 
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Bible" (Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn.), soon to appear, and in the series of 
articles in Journal of Bibl. Lit., x. sqq., on “ JE in the Middle Books.” If the 
present conjecture bears the weight of adverse criticism, a very welcome light will 
be thrown upon E’s whole narrative of the Exodus; “ Horeb, the mount of God,” 
Ex. m. 1, will receive the preliminary explanation of which it now stands in so 
much need, and even the critic who demands as the original scene of Gen. xxn., 
jedenfalls eine beruhmte Mcnschenopferstatte , will perhaps find satisfaction. 


For the analysis of ch. xxvn. see Hebraica, vii. 2. 


In my opinion Kautzsch and Socin are right in their analysis of cb. xxvm. 
and xxrx. 1-14. Kuenen’s objections to xxvm. 13-16 = J, are not conclusive, 
especially if, as I conceive, this passage has been taken from its original position in 
the connection of xxxv. 14 and transferred hither by JE. The linguistics of ver. 
14, 1 jHO, macro i and the doctrinal standpoint of ver. 16, which is 

not of an editorial nature, but leads up to the naming, ver. 19, speak strongly for 
J. On the other hand, ver. 16 cannot be assigned to J as in Kautzsch and Socin, 
for it follows, item by item, ver. 20, which is certainly (xxxi. 13; xxxv. 8) E’s. 
The only obstacle to understanding J’s Bethel story to have occupied originally 
the position where the fragment xxxv. 14 still remains, is thus removed. P had 
then, no doubt, authority for placing his Bethel theophany after the return from 
Paddan-aram, and so Hos. xn. 6 [4]. 

The division of Kautzsch and Socin in xxix. 14 is to be preferred to Dill- 
mann’s. Cf. Gen. n. 23. 


Node of the analyses of JE in the latter part of chs. xxx. and xxxi. are 
acknowledged to be completely satisfactory, even by the analyzers themselves. I 
may be permitted therefore to present one which in some respects may possess 
advantages. In ch. xxx. vs. 32 and 33 are, as Wellhausen points out {Jahrb. f D. 
Th. xxi. 428 sqq.), in flagrant contradiction to both what precedes and what fol¬ 
lows. The sense of ver. 31 is unmistakably this (cf. Dillmann, Genesis 5 , p. 341), 
"Thou shalt not give me aught now; hereafter, when certain lambs to be speci¬ 
fied are bom, they shall be mine” (ver. 39 sq.). In ver. 32 Jacob proposes on the 
contrary to sever out the speckled and spotted now and take them (“ it shall be my 
hire ”). The sense of the last clause of ver.*32 is not to be obliterated by connect¬ 
ing it with ver. 33 (Dillmann), for the sentence produced is too awkward (cf. 
Kautzsch and Socin, p. 67, note 125), nor can it be assumed, with Kautzsch and 
Socin, that the words are merely an ancient gloss, for which there is no sufficient 
ground. On the contrary ver. 83 agrees exactly in conception and language with 
32 (both have the phrase “ speckled and spotted among the goats and black among 
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the sheep ”; elsewhere different language is employed), and both agree with xxxi. 
8 a, which must be the ultimate determinator of what E had. Vs. 82 and 33 taken 
together are perfectly in order and comprehensible. Jacob takes, as xxxi. 8 says, 
“ the speckled ”; and Laban may see for himself when he comes “ to-morrow ” or 
“in the future” that Jacob has taken none but “the speckled.” This agrees 
neither with 31 (“ thou shalt not give me aught ”) nor with 35 (Laban separates 
the flock), but it is self-consistent and agrees with xxxi. 8. We may therefore 
safely regard the whole of 32 sq. as E’s. 

Vs. 34-36 are then just as certainly J’s, for here we have a different object in 
view in the separation, one which in all these verses is identical. Laban removes 
the parti-colored animals, and removes them a long distance, to prevent intercourse 
between the herds; quite a different matter from Jacob's mere setting apart the 
speckled for his own. 

Vs. 37 and 3Sa again contain Jacob’s counter-move by which Laban’s cunning 
is over-matched. He overcomes the obstacle of distance. There is not only the 
immediate connection of the sense to show that this passage belongs with 34-36, 
but its whole spirit of diamond cut diamond over-reaching on Jacob’s part is con¬ 
trary to E’s representation; for in E Jacob’s position is that of injured innocence. 
God interposes on his behalf and “ suffers not Laban to hurt him ” (xxxi. 7), 
while Jacob himself is the Dfi of xxv. 27, “the man of simple integrity.” 
But 38b, from niHptSO > “ in the watering-troughs,” on, is clearly E’s duplicate 
of 38a and 39 (J). In ver. 41 (J) we have “ in the gutters ” simply, to which Rje 
has added here the parallel expression of E, by way of explanation of the unusual 
□’Com * “ gutters,” of J. Still more striking is the reduplication of the last 
clause of ver. 38 compared with the first of ver. 39. The latter verse is clearly 
connected with J’s account (ver. 37) of Jacob’s trick. Vs. 41 and 42 are also 
manifestly a part of the same story, and the latter verses make plain the reason 
of the first and last clauses of ver. 40, viz., Jacob has now charge of an exclusively 
white flock, and has obtained control of the color of the progeny; hence, having 
secured a flock of parti-colored lambs, he does not permit them to mingle indis¬ 
criminately with the white (Heb. laban) flock of Laban, and so take the 
chances of further parti-colored births, but adopts the (in the author’s eyes) surer 
means of the rods, allowing the progeny to resume their natural white color only 
when the flock are in poor condition. Laban, three days’ journey distant, does 
not realize what is happening. Ver. 43 also is clearly J’s not only on account of 
j-HQ and but from the connection with XXXH. 4 sq. Only the middle 
clause of ver. 40 stands out in irreconcilable incongruity with this representation. 
How indeed is Jacob to “ set the faces of the flocks ” in any given direction ? and 
what is it expected to accomplish when the parti-colored flock is three days’ jour¬ 
ney off ? And, finally, what is the use of it when Jacob has already attained his 
purposes by another and easier method ? The answer is, The middle clause of 
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ver. 40 belongs to E; and to this the language again corresponds. It is not the 
“ speckled and spotted (E under Laban’s first agreement) nor “ the ringstraked, 
speckled and spotted ” (J), but “ the ringstraked and all the black ” (E under 
Laban’s second agreement. Cf. xxxi. 8b). Thus the fragments of E in ch. sxx. 
agree with the r6sum6 of the story in xxxi. 7 sqq. E related a changing of 
Jacob’s wages with the final result that not merely “ the stronger were Jacob’s 
and the feebler Laban’s,” ver. 42 (J), but all the flock of Laban became Jacob’s, 
xxxi. 9 (E). Laban assigned him the speckled; then Ood caused all the flock to 
bear speckled. He offered him the ringstraked; the whole progeny was ring¬ 
straked. Jacob’s effort in his own behalf is confined to setting the two kinds of 
sheep opposite one another “ at the watering-troughs ” where it could easily be 
done (88b,40, middle clause). 

Critics are for the most part quite agreed upon the analysis of xxxi. 1-18. 
The only questions in debate are as to the possible interpolation of vs. 8,10,12. 
Vs. 1 and 2 are easily seen to be doublets, the former J’s, the latter E's (cf. ver. 5). 
Ver. 8 is referred to by xxxn. 9, but this latter is itself an interpolated passage, 
and ver. 8 is excluded by ver. 1, which supplies the motive for Jacob’s return. A 
didactic interest has supplemented this comparatively unworthy motive by a 
special divine direction. Ver. 12 interrupts the necessary connection of ver. 11 
with 13 and is in the highest degree malapropos. The language too heaps 
together adjectives which in E must have applied only in separate instances; 
“ ringstraked ” at one time, “ speckled and grisled ” at another. The matter may 
perhaps have been derived from E’s story of the acquisition of the flock, but in its 
present position ver. 12 must be due to didactic interpolation. The same remarks 
apply of course to ver. 10. With the exception of ver. 18 (P) the rest of vs. 1-20 
is indisputably E’s; but the middle clause of ver. 21 is a new beginning, dupli¬ 
cating the first clause, and 25a is a more remarkable doublet of 28b. Ver. 25b too 
comes in too late after ver. 24 to belong to E. Ver. 27 also not only duplicates 
ver. 28 , but brings into striking contrast its different expression for denoting the 
stealthy flight of Jacob (ver. 26, “ didst steal my heartv. 27, “ didst steal me ”). 
All these phenomena are rightly noted by the later critics and the indicated frag¬ 
ments assigned to J. Also the gap in ver. 25, where the name of “ the mountain ” 
has been omitted, doubtless in deference to E’s narrative which made Mt. Gilead 
the scene of both camps. In connection herewith, however, it should be noted 
that only in the J passages in the complicated mosaic at the end of the chapter is 
there an apparent attempt to furnish an etymology for two places; E’s narrative 
confining itself to the name Gal-eed (Gilead). Observe also that ver. 31 stands in 
the worst possible connection with its present context, “ Wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods ?—Because I was afraid,” etc. The verse contains really the 
answer, not to the question which stands immediately before it, but to that of ver. 
27 (J), “ Wherefore didst thou flee secretly ?” On the other hand, by withdrawing 
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ver. 31, we bring ver. 32 into a better connection after ver. 30. The of 

LXX. at the beginning of ver. 32 may then well be genuine, and marks the 
beginning of Jacob’s answer in E. 

Both matter and language show that the succeeding verses down to ver. 42 
are E’s. A single clause, “and into the tent of the two maidservants,” has been 
supplemented in ver. 88, as the last clause of the verse shows; but the mere par¬ 
allelism of vs. 38 and 41 (Well.) without any trace of divergence in the conception, 
is scarcely sufficient to suggest the presence of J. 

Not until we reach ver. 43 can there be any reasonable doubt of E as the 
author, but here the impression is very strong upon my mind that the debate 
between Laban and Jacob in E reaches a conclusion with Jacob’s triumphant 
rejoinder of ver. 42; and that ver. 43 is the answer to Jacob’s imputation in ver. 
31 (J). In E the terapkim are the matter of prime importance. It seems to be J 
who brings the daughters into the front rank of controversy, and instead of Laban 
appearing in rather humiliating colors, discomfited and put to shame by Jacob, 
himself and his gods turned to ridicule by Rachel, in J it is Laban who makes 
decidedly the best appearance, acting a really generous part (vs. 27,43 sq.), while 
Jacob presents a rather sorry excuse for his flight from a shadow (ver. 31). 

Yer. 44 is evidently concerned to furnish an etymology for Gilead (Gal-eed) 
for “IJp rUfn “ft shall be for a witness” can only refer to some substantive 
now missing. A clause has been omitted which, as the evidently contem¬ 
plated etymology suggests, can only have been “ and make a heap ” 

(Olshausen, Dillmann), in spite of Kautzsch and Socin. The verse thus stands 
connected with vs. 46-50, where the etymology is developed according to J’s 
style, returning to the word played upon and concluding with his regular 
p"*7y “ Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed ” (48b). 
In this passage (vs. 46-50) there has been considerable alteration, transposition 
and interpolation, as has long been recognized; yet the main characteristics of 
language are J’s, and the subject of the covenant, ver. 50, again agrees with the 
topic of discussion in vs. 27,31 and 43 (J), and contrasts with that of E, vs. 32-42, 
62. Moreover it is Laban who seems to have the best of the argument in these 
verses of J, and hence Laban also who naturally takes the initiative in the sugges¬ 
tion of the covenant; for as Laban undertakes to tell the meaning of the caim in 
vs. 48sqq., it must be Laban, and not “ Jacob” as in the present text, who says to 
his brethren, “ Gather stones,” etc. Yer. 47 is either, as Wellhausen says, “ a 
very superfluous exhibition of learning” on the part of some interpolator, or else 
has been removed from between 53a and 63b, and perhaps altered in the process. 
At any rate it has no place alongside of ver. 48 and is much more than superfluous 
where it stands. Ver. 48b, the formula with which J’s aetiological narratives 
regularly conclude, can of course originally have stood nowhere but after ver. 60 , 
this verse itself being separated from its true connection with 48a, as has long 
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been recognized, by the intruder ver. 49. Finally “God” in ver. 50 is 

easily recognized as a subject wrongly supplied by some glossator, since it destroys 
the sense of the narrative. It is not God [Elohim), but the cairn (gal), which is 
to be the witness (ed) between the parties to the covenant; else the etymology 
is lost. 

It is easy simply to banish ver. 49 from the text as an interloper. Undoubt¬ 
edly it is in a wrong position and has occasioned the straying of 48b; but the 
language agrees with the style of J, and one cannot forget the significant gap in 
ver. 25, where Jacob’s camp was also located by J, but in a different place from 
Laban’s. There were then two names of places in J’s narrative. Did not each 
have its aetiology,? And what other place more likely to be associated with 
Ramoth-Gilead in this connection than the famous Mizpah of Gilead ? It seems 
to me not at all impossible that in J this verse may have followed upon the story 
of vs. 48-50 somewhat as follows. [And Jacob set up a stone in the place where 
he had pitched his tent] and called it Mizpah (Sam. nDVOH i LXX. M acar^a), for 
he said, Yahweh watch (H5V tmphah) between me and thee when we are hidden 
one from the other.” The erection of ma^eboth or “ pillars ” is comparatively 
exceptional in J in contrast with E, but there is abundant evidence in xxxv. 14 
and Josh. iv. 20 that they are not unknown to this writer, as erections of the 
patriarchs, or at least of Jacob. The curious variants of Sam. and LXX. can 
scarcely be accounted for save as traces of an original play upon the name 
rDVOn ham-mattebah “ the pillar,” which can only have stood in the original J 
(cf. Well. i. p. 432, note). Is it possible that J was again indulging in a word 
play, connecting ma^ebah with the stem HQV through the resemblance of 
and HDVO f 

Vs. 51-64 are again another story of the covenant at Gilead with a different 
motive (establishment of a boundary line) and a second covenant feast (cf. vs. 46 
and 54). Vs. 61 sq. labor under a load of interpolation in the shape of harmonistic 
redaction which has introduced both cairn and pillar where only one can be 
intended. That the one which originally stood in E’s narrative was, in spite of 
Kautzsch and Socin, the cairn (gal), and not the pillar (ma$$ebah), should be 
sufficiently clear from the fact alone that E is obviously giving also, as J has given 
already, vs. 48sq., an etymology of Gilead {Qal-ed, not mawbuh-ed) ; but there is 
additional evidence that the cairn belongs here and the pillar is interpolated, in 
the fact that in the single instance passed over by the interpolator (middle of ver. 
62), it is the cairn which stands by itself and not the pillar. It becomes apparent 
from this that 51-54 must be regarded as E’s story of the covenant at Gilead. 
But certainly the favorite mag&bah of E was not left out of this story to appear 
only in J. No, E also attributes the pillar to Jacob and the cairn to Laban, but 
hero it is naturally Jacob who takes the initiative (vs. 45 and 54), as seems most 
appropriate after Jacob’s speech in ver. 42. The redaction of E’s narrative 
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included beside the introduction of “ the pillar” in vs. 51 sq., the supplementation 
of ver. 53a with the superfluous clause “ the God of their father,” which contra¬ 
dicts E in Josh. xxiv. 2; and perhaps also the removal (and alteration ?) of ver. 
47 from between 58a and 53b. With this restoration but few words are lacking 
to make the narratives of both J and E in ch. xxxi. fairly complete; a result not 
only gratifying in itself, but corresponding to the procedure of JE as developed 
in the close inspection of other passages where the strands of J and E are most 
intimately interwoven. 

The above analysis of chs. xxx. aud xxxi., as well as the suggestions upon 
previous passages of difficulty, will prove, let us hope, not barren of valuable 
deductions and inferences for the historical critic. An improved analysis of the 
succeeding chapters, especially in Exodus, will certainly afford important results. 



*>•80015 IJOTIOES.-* 


WRIGHT OH COMPARATIVE SEMITIC GRAMMAR.* 


The time has not yet come for the preparation of a scientifically satisfactory 
comparative grammar of the Semitic tongues. Nor does the volume of Wright 
lay claims to the distinction of being such a work. The'title page does not an¬ 
nounce it as a comparative grammar, but as lectures on the comparative grammar 
of these languages. The work does not claim to be a solution of a vexing and 
perplexing problem, but only a contribution towards its solution. And as such it 
is entitled to a place in the front rank of purely philological works in the Old 
Testament literature of the day. Detailed researches in not a few of the leading 
questions of comparative Semitic grammar have already been made, both in ety¬ 
mology and in syntax. These contributions and preliminary investigations are 
found in nearly all the larger grammars, such as Olshausen’s and Stade’s Hebrew 
grammar, Dillmann’s Ethiopic grammar, Wright’s Arabic grammar; also in the 
publications of Lagarde, Noldeke and others in books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles, while special researches, such as Driver’s discussion of Hebrew tenses, or 
Philippi on the Status Constructs, and several treatises on the prepositions, on 
the infinitive and other topics, have handled these individual topics in an almost 
exhaustive manner. It was time that some specialist should draw the facit of 
what had been done, and intelligently compile and gather together the treasuries 
of thought found so widely scattered. This Wright has done in a manner that 
makes his work absolutely necessary to the student of the Semitic languages. 
Very little seems to have escaped him. Nor can it be said that his volume is 
merely a compilation. It is true that those who have been working in this line 
will recognize probably in more than one-half of the instances cited matter that 
has been used and approved by specialists in other works; but a good many of the 
data are doubtless the result and fruit of Wright’s own studies. Naturally it is 
impossible for any reader to control the correctness of each and every comparison; 
but as the work is edited by Professor W. Robertson Smith and the proof sheets 
passed through the hands of “ the little giant” of Strassburg, Professor Noldeke, 
generally recognized as the leading Semitic scholar of the world, we have a rea¬ 
sonable right to have confidence in the quality of the work done, aside from that 
already inspired by the established reputation of the author himself. 

The book itself grew out of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 
In all there are nine chapters, treating of introductory matter; of the term 
Semitic; the original home and the diffusion of the Semites; general survey of 
the languages; Semitic writing and alphabet; the Vowels and their permuta- 


• Lectures os tbs Comparative Grammar ox tub Semitic Languages. From the 
papers of the late William Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic In the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: SdatmQlan and Co., 1890. Pp. xl, 288. Slzo 9x8 Inches- 
Price 13.60. 
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tions; the Pronouns; the Noun; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular Verb. 
To these are added a few additional notes and corrections. As is thus seen the 
work covers only etymology and the forms; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As a rule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange¬ 
ment of the facts and does not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
justify extensive theorizing. Ewald’s Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen¬ 
erally takes positions on points sub judice, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
All these features of the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. The omission of all men¬ 
tion of Praetorius’ Ethiopic Grammar , of Merx Chrestomathia Targumica and other 
literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almost a crime that 
this excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever 1 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student’s use if 
these had been added. For the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 
them. 

Georoe H. Sohodde, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ZCM GEBRAOCH BEI YORLESDNGEN.* 


Delitzsch’s Lesestilcke has become a household word among students of Assyr¬ 
ian. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon’s Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni’s Crestomana, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestiicke. Messrs. Abel and Winckler—well known from 
their other joint publications—have attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch’s work even in its third edi¬ 
tion did not quite satisfy the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, “ The present publication is intended solely for practical pur¬ 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
which will enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own 
accord.” Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Assyrian. 

The KeilschrifUexte has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap: half 
again as cheap as the Lesestiicke. Every student can thus become possessor of a 
copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch’s publica¬ 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 


• KEiLScmurxTEXTK zuM Gebracch bei VORLESUNOEX, hcmuggcgcbon von Ludwig Abe! 
und Hugo Winckler. Berlin: W. Speman, I860. 
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pressed. In this compression clearness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student,—in the 
Schrifttafd. It is true that we have some 384 signs, against 326 in Delitzsch— 
undoubtedly the largest collection of signs in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
signs difficult, especially for beginners. The commentary on each sign is also 
compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Lesestucke with its different columns will 
commend itself. 

What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
the texts. The editors have rightly laid stress upon this. Students will always 
have to confine themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
made readily accessible. This Abel and Winckler have done. They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, we have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar. The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the Bawlinsons add an additional 
value to this publication. Several lengthy inscriptions are given entire—of Shal¬ 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarbaddon. The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Kalah Shergat; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Flood story, a few extracts from the sylla¬ 
baries and a few hymns. Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
will go straight to the originals; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text- In a future edition it will be well to omit these pages, and in their place to 
enlarge the table of signs and arrange it in a little more practical manner. On 
the whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon 
Delitzsch: and it is these texts primarily which will give the new KeilschrifltexU 
entrance into our universities and colleges. 

There remains the glossary 1 I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come up to one’s reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Leseslucke been abandoned ? For mere practical 
purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catch at once the letters of the 
root. They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under their respective roots ? 
It is true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission. 
It is confusing for a student to see tibutu separated from tibu, tiduku 
from daku, tidiSti from idiftu, limetu from lamu, libittu from 
1 abSnu, etc., etc. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretence to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself—who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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work—would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
upon many of the inscriptions. 

The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed¬ 
ingly clear and bold; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions. 

Delitzsch’s Lesestucke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica¬ 
tion. It can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Flood. 

The note on p. 46 is entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 
shows not more than four variants ! 

Richard Gotthbil, 
Columbia College, in the City of New York. 


DRIVER’S SAMUEL.* 


In his preface, the author discusses the reliability of the MT., which “has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption,” and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samuel. Otto Thenius in his Die Bucher Samuelis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
Ewald in 1848 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent use of the 
results of Thenius, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellliau- 
sen’s monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen’s methods, he says: “ Wellhausen’s scholarship is 
fine: his judgment is rarely at fault; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely: my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students, most of whom are unacquainted with 
German; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament” 
The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellhau- 
sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
fully confirms this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
man’s commentary in Strack and Zockler’s Kurzgefasslcr Commentar zu den Heili- 
gcn Schriften Alien und Neuen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 
too ingenious, “ too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob¬ 
able,” and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and “betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation of Hebrew modes of expression.” 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet^-tbe and DfD 


* Notes os tbe Hebrew Text ox the Books ox Samuel, with an Introduction on Hobrcw 
Palaeography and the Ancient Vorslons and Facsimiles of Inscriptions, by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Prat*, 1890. 
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HltPK i or the so-called Hebrew and Assyrian characters, the latter in later times 
known as the DfD > or square character; the transition of the former to 

the latter. He also gives facsimiles of many gems and inscriptions written in the 
* e. g., the inscription of Mesha (as an appendix) and numerous Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Phcenician gems. To these are added a transliteration in the square 
characters, a translation and commentary. The history of the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription is also given, with transliteration, translation and notes. 

n. Early Hebrew Orthography—the division of words. The author thinks 
that the division of words had been pretty definitely made, and the five final let¬ 
ters introduced before the MT. was established. The LXX., however, often 
translated from a text with divisions differing widely .from those of the MT. He 
then notices that the plena s criptio was rare and that the sufBx of the 3 sg. masc. 
was written ,T instead of 1 ", etc., etc. 

HI. The Chief Ancient Versions of the O. T.—the MSS., the LXX. (which 
he regards of very great value for the study of all the books of the O. T., but 
especially valuable for Samuel, parts of Kings and Ezechiel), Targums, Peshitta, 
etc. The history of these versions and a conservative estimate of their value are 
given under this heading, but nothing new is added. It is, however, a valuable 
collection of facts for the student. 

IV. Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel. Here Driver 
takes up the characteristics of the versions in great detail. His tables are very 
valuable for the history of textual criticism and as furnishing a basis for the 
canons which should guide us in our criticism. 

I will now examine a very few of his emendations to the MT. of Samuel, 
taking the examples from the first Book. In m. 7, we have yp > L e., 
"'ith a Perf., which is very rare. Driver suggests yp the Impf. and his 
emendation is rendered almost certain by the in the parallel. His gram¬ 
matical note on iv. 16 is very instructive. He adds nothing new to the difficult 
passage in v. 4, where he would either accept Wellhausen’s view that the original 
was iy and the J has arisen by dittography from the , or simply say 

that a word had been dropped out of the text. In ix. 24, the difficult is 

taken up at length, n . with a preposition, with the apparent force of a relative 
occurs only here. This makes the reading of the MT. very doubtful, and Driver 
is inclined to read with Geiger, J-p'pNiTl = the fat tail. In Xii. 7 he would follow 
the LXX.’s Ml hvayytlb v/xiv and insert HTJIIO • Cf. his remarks on xn. 
21 on the intrusive . xih. 1 he would take as a marginal gloss. The last three 
or four verses of ch. m are very difficult and Driver is not able to give us any 
help. He regards the □’£) as hopelessly corrupt. In xiv. 16 the 

is to be corrected with'the LXX. to = Mev m 1 htiev. Why 

not retain the here and simply insert the first Q^n which could have been 
omitted because of second ? In xiy. 18 we must also read with the 
LXX- Ti&ltfn nt?\an I cf. v. 3 and xxni. 9. Cf. also his notes on xiv. 21. 
These examples are sufficient to show his methods, and his position towards the 
MT. We would have been pleased if he had discussed the literary problems, but 
these lay without the compass of his book. 

In conclusion I would say that Driver has given us a good model for further 
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work in this line. Every book in the O. T. should be edited as a textrbook with 
textual, grammatical, lexicographical and historical notes. It would also be well 
to add a glossary of the Hebrew words, so that the Hebrew of any one book could 
be compared with that of any other. Such critical editions of Hebrew texts would 
be of great aid not only to the student, but to the higher and lower critics. 
Driver’s lexicographical and grammatical notes are numerous and valuable. He 
is very conservative. He has made good use of Wellhausen’s work on these texts. 
In the main, he accepts Wellhausen’s conclusions. Wellhausen’s judgment is 
seldom at fault, as Driver admits. The texts of Samuel are very corrupt. Every 
page is full of errora. Driver has attempted to point these out and to correct 
them. His work has been very successful. The books of Kings should receive 
similar treatment at once, and all the history furnished by the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions should be incorporated in the notes. 

Robert Francis Harper, 

Yale University. 


SCHEIL’S &AMSI-RAMMAN IT.* 


In the preface, the author notes the main points of history connected with the 
inscription, the difficulty of the text, the poor transcription of the Archaic into 
the late Assyrian script found in I R. and also the fact that this text contains 
several unusual and difficult Assyrian words. 

Then follow a transliteration and translation of the four columns of this 
inscription. The method of transliteration is essentially that of the Leipzig 
school, which is much preferable to the usual French or English (Sayce) system.f 
With the exception of the preface, the book is autographed and one must add that 
the author’s script is poor and careless. The 67 pp. could have been condensed to 
24 if put in type, but for this the publisher could not have charged 8 frs. Hence 
the number of pages. 

There are numerous evidences of great carelessness on the part of the author 
in his transliteration. I can notice only a few examples: In 1:41 he reads 
ufipalkit and in 2:28 and 3:87 attapalkad and in 4:4 appalkid. In the 
glossary the stem is given as palk&tu. In col. 1, he uniformly writes apal, 
and later just as uniformly abal, neither of which is oorrect. In 3:40 we read 
natbaki and in 4:8 nadbak. There is no consistency in the placing of 
accents, and in many places the diacritical points of the b and 5 are omitted— 
and these mistakes cannot, as is usual, be excused as typographical errors. Both 
transliteration and translation are to be preferred to those of Ludwig Abel in 
Schrader’s KeilinachrifUiche Bibliothek. I will notice only a few readings: In 1:3 


• Inscription assyiuenne abchaique de SamSi-Rammak IV. Hoi d'assyrle (884-811 AV. 
J.-O.) transcrlto, tradulte et commontfie par lo P. V. Scholl, leotcu* en thfiologie do l’ordr© do 
Saint-Dominlque. Paris: If. Weller, 1889, pp. vll and 67.—Tables des matidres: Toxto et Traduo- 
tton. 2-30; Commentalro philologiQue, 81-47; Notes de G^ograpbie, 48-56; Notes d’Hlstolre, 56. 57; 
Glossaire, 58-67. 

t Comme syst&mo do transcription, nous avons prdfdrd le plus sdontlflquo, malgrd sa tdmdr- 
Itd, le syst^mo A transcription li6o et acoentuSo. 
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and 31 Schell reads mukir (instead of the usual mu-rim) markas §am£ 
and translates gut tient en mains les rSnes du del, etc., taking mukir from a root 
karu. He also reads appul and ippul for abbul and ibbul; garduti 
for karddti; pad for pat; fcalziliH for bal?flni, etc., etc. 

The philological notes bring us nothing new except a few bold readings and 
derivations which cannot be accepted. For the most part, they are very element¬ 
ary, being entirely lexicographical. Questions of grammar and syntax have been 
entirely ignored. The Geographical notes are very meagre and Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Parodies is closely followed. This inscription is most important for the geog¬ 
raphy of Assyria and this subject should have received a better treatment. In 
the glossary, there is no method in the arrangement of the words. For the most 
part, derivatives are not placed under their respective roots; 3 and Q , 3 and p 
are used indiscriminately and the roots are given in transliteration rather than in 
the Hebrew. Many mistakes have crept into the glossary, one of the most glaring 
of which is the placing of muntal)bi?i under tah&zu. 

This book gives us a fairly good translation of the SamSi-Ramman IY. inscrip¬ 
tion, but nothing more. It is not adapted to the use of students, being bulky and 
carelessly written. It is not necessary to the library of an Assyriologist. 

Robert Francis Harper, 

Yale University. 
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TWO NESTORIAN RITUAL PRAYERS. 

By Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum, Now York City. 

In the same manuscript from which I furnished Hebraica with the text of 
“The Story of Arsfinis” and of “The Narrative of Moses Elect in Prophecy,” 
are two prayers of some interest. An English translation of both is given in 
Badger's “ Nestorians and their Rituals,” Vol. H., pp. 280, 281. But his texts 
must have differed somewhat from those which I have. 

The first prayer is the “ Prayer said over the Bride when she enters the 
church forty days after marriage,” and the other the “ Prayer said over a child 
and its mother when it enters the church forty days after delivery.” Whatever 
analogy there may be found in Western customs to the first, the second answers 
to the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal “ Churching of Women.” 

Of the first I have two texts; one in a manuscript comprising the entire 
Marriage Service of the Nestorians, which I received from TJrm! (Oroomia) last 
year; and this I take as the text to present here, giving in notes the material 
variants of the text in my other manuscript first above mentioned. My reason 
for this choice is (chiefly), that in the marriage service this prayer seems to be 
used of the bride alone, the ceremony being her purification, a thing of which the 
bridegroom, according to many prevalent notions, and the different constitution 
and functions of the sexes, should stand in no need. But in the first above- 
mentioned manuscript, the scribe has added words here and there, and placed 
points ungrammatically, and changed inflexional and suffix terminations (some¬ 
times, apparently, by mistake), so as to give a text which could be read over 
either bridegroom or bride—and that notwithstanding the fact that some of it (at 
least according to Oriental notions) is wholly inappropriate to the bridegroom. 

*2 
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I have given the important variants of this latter manuscript in foot-notes. 
If any one 'will take the trouble to compare Badger's translation, he will see, 
besides some small matters, that the three are all different in one place; the 
probability being that Badger's text there omits one word which the other two 
properly contain, while another word is probably omitted by one of the other 
texts, and another by the third. The liturgical genius would probably read “ that 
her feet may walk with alacrity in righteousness and holiness,” instead of “ walk 
in righteousness and holiness ” (Badger), or “ walk with alacrity and in righteous¬ 
ness ” (Marriage Service MS.), or “ walk with alacrity and in holiness ” (other MS.). 
Further, the closing sentence in Badger and the other MS., seem more likely to be 
the correct .text than that in my (possibly reformed) Marriage Sendee MS. 

Of the “ churching ” prayer, I have only the one text, and think it quite as 
likely to be correct as that of Badger. 

The following is the text of the Prayer over the Bride. The notes give 
merely variants from the other manuscript. I have not thought it worth while 
to reproduce the pointing. 

*^1 . oi Z a ru ^ ^—»—a—^ —a \—lo . ,ai -i. ) i»aV) ) ? n - c) 

-a-Zj —a. jo ’ f.V. -p ’I'- ^ ^Zaq*j 

. |Zoy-M? I'ip 9LS01. ,_le ,cx3o . ,c^uaJ> •- , /». . ]1 a o\ |_1. aZo 

cUiir* fS ’. ‘yivnZ .1 11 .A .. j 0 yZ^j ) Z<U . Vuj us 

ciic&ACo . “’IjoZo n . «__^j 1J -na-)^.Z 

“at—hk oiSl^so . IZo^-iZ "-aiohz. 


“oUkiZk !»<c] 

“Aik IHc) 

✓ 


'l^hkiO p£— 

\aliikZ 

•Omltt«<l by nU'.skc. 

*|uiki s| O ]l91 P&-M 





•Omitted by mlatake. 

>=^0 o] ) - 

'•au-y.Z t**cl 

' / 

. *t 

•i-l__J r _xa__a probably the 
acrlle’i mltreadlDg of as abbre- 
»lat*d aufflt. 

’’aijoZo C 


rOmll. 
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ci L^.*,ias ‘'sOi-o -cio “. |An.?frso l2a-n}__s ^ * - *v- ^ oi^x^Vo 

^«©r*? aC * 5 ) ^r* 3 »*. ^) « CTl V= ,__ho ,oj4J2J 1 > oi M * T> a o a.o 

|^*3^.o n±£L± |onJ |^ple ) —.aVi ’’.q-a-. ^ho ^Wito 


Translation. 

(The notes give variant renderings from the othor MS.) 

The Prayer that is said over the Bride 21 when she enters 22 the church after 
forty days. 

O merciful and compassionate Christ, our God, whose bounty is shed forth 
towards all, shed forth thy bounty and help towards this bride, 21 and sanctify her 
in thy mercies, 23 and vouchsafe 24 that she may love good things and hate evil 
things, and that she may work the works that shall be well pleasing to thee; and 
that from her bosom may come forth fruits of joys, that may be reared in the 
faith of the holy church, and that by thy will she may walk before the bride¬ 
groom 25 so that she may see him beautiful with her eyes, and may hearken to his 
commandments with her ears, and acknowledge them, and may speak the truth 
with her mouth, and love him in sincerity with her heart; and that her hands 
may do his will, and her feet may walk with alacrity and in righteousness. 2 ® And 
may the bride and her bridegroom, and her groomsman and her bridesmaid, be 
kept from all [things] that harm, ^by the prayer of our Lady Mary, Mother of our 
Redeemer and our Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ—blessed be his name forever 
and ever. 


Of the second prayer, I give merely the text and translation, as follows: 


>*l^r=o »■] i » n 

o] pi— -CTO [HC] 


*i-*o 


i»For the rest, subitltuto . 1 r.04 —ij—io 
v oct— k.? >aA,jo U.CT v ©ct^ ? o 


>i bridegroom and bride, 
u they enter. 
i» In moroy. 

t* Omit " and vouchsafe.” 

»before the bridegroom, or beforo thobride. 
[Other changes, not here noted, make the for¬ 
mula applicable to cither bridegroom or bride, 
but result in a barbarous pointing and text.] 


>« holiness. 

»»For the rest, substitute: "through the 
prayer of Thy mother, tho second heaven, the 
blessed Lady Mary, and of all Thy saints, now 
and in every time, and forever and ever. 
Amon. (And let him tlQn [tfw sign of the cross] 
upon their heads.)" 
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4Z—o 1031 j_o oi-ie]© lp*elZO»ej 

‘ V ' 
* ei..r>*>Vi 

psoiaJ Zf£±i v oai_sj V_ao pi|ic | — V-o^o pkl— 1«—V Pp«e 

,-*ico- |Ap ^£?1 r» liv^aJo |^> Vs A ,. ■■-. t o . pio^-e jAn- c ] S 
pen A*.\S<ia. -pc 2J| •• p>ZJo |, >>y J? pai-aL. pciu \&Jo i^.p 

^aa, fS . ^o-_ ^-Sr:il pS 1031 p IL^ov^ . pi^gw yi—C? n ’ J > . ' . V i ^ p^ca£ 
Ppc pel ole -310—ppk 3UliC 31 . \ [ . A.0 -*o]o -31 OK? V_l* 3V . ^ »r _ f ~.r~ 


'■-*■''■ 31—Z—)l |Z_A-,_0 p|» 3licUc : . poi l> fl\ fc \ s-*pCO fi -2 131_V 

^J&Jo : girvai-V ? L^sJ ? "oOa. ^A&J> , f \ V lpoZAo 

|ZO*a- lip-4-3 •. \Zz . *- . r r-r piZOc 3iZal—.c j - a — >- n ,__Lc 


Translation. 


* :a—? 


The Blessing that is said over a Child and his Mother forty days after her 
giving birth. 

Lord God Almighty, Creator of the heaven and the earth and all that in 
them is, who didst make [it] a law to the fathers of old, and didst command that 
every one both male and female at forty days old should come to thy holy house 
and give an offering to the priest, that he should pray over it, and it should be 
purified; thou, Lord, didst fulfill this command in the coming of thy beloved Son 
to the temple when he was forty days old, when Simeon the aged received him in 
his arms, and confessed, and asked of him dismissal from his life. And now also, 
Lord God, bless and sanctify this child (naming it), and his mother, that [it, the 
child] has come to the holy church, which is the house, the abode of righteousness, 
that he may ask of thee that thou wouldst grant to her 29 that milk may abound to 
his nurse, and that he may be kept from evil 29 and the powers thereof, and may 
increase in holiness and in the true faith all the days of his life. Amen. 

n Most likely a mistake for cOx . The style of the composition requires It, and the test of 
Badger’s translation must have had that reading. 

» Doubtless the correct reading Is “ to him." See corresponding note to the Syriac text. 

»o Or possibly, "from the evil one and his powers.” But It Is not true that the masculine 
adjective points to a person In Syrtao. It Is U6ed In the Peahltto, and elsewhere, for the Greek 
masculine, femlnlno and neuter, and is the regular word and form for abstract evil. 



THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE HEBREW POR¬ 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 

James H. Breasted, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

It has been stated by conservative critics and largely admitted by some more 
liberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affir min g the 
contrary, it is the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew syntax is a fact, and investi¬ 
gations iu the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical structure, which in them also were wrought either by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagrenesa of the material. 
While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
that the various phases of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such is not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered; first by 
the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
disputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all is almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab¬ 
lished with some degree of certainty. Notwithstanding these difficulties which 
beset the case as a whole, it would seem that in the matter of individual composi¬ 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. It is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been made, rather than for the mere syntax 
itself, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
much concerned with some other books as with Daniel. 

There is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards the idea contained in the 
verbal form, as the most important, and hence to be presented first. The subject 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the verbal 
form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious circumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, etc. When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre¬ 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred¬ 
icate seemed to the writer the division of the syntax which would offer the most 
conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseuess and freedom 
of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity. 
The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded bis alleged exilic date. He never rises to a 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
hands; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
words, for in his vocabulary the writer is forcible and strong. But a closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of bis sentences substantiates the first 
impression. A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara¬ 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub¬ 
ject or predicate precedes, e. g ., 8:8a, 1 J 1 D’tyn * There is no 

reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
circumstantial; it is not an emphatic or chiastic arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constraint upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence. But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail ? A tabula¬ 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that 32$ per cent, of these are of this 
abnormal order. This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, etc. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
be assigned for this writer’s abnormally frequent use of the compound nom¬ 
inal sentence? Including all such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
35 per cent, of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
they are all circumstantial, emphatic, etc. Such an explanation is impossible 

• If the rcador wishes to note other examples whloh come under no law, see 8:1; 8:2; 8:6: 8:8; 
8:12; 8:22; 8:27. Their frequency in this ohaptcr may afford some Idea of the looseness whloh 
prevails, and show how lax Is the style. 
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on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 
demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
writer sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it.' But this fact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char¬ 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is true. The con¬ 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject, 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same. This is a fundamental law; 
but is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel; e. g., 8:17b, • JftHfJ pp-TUft ’3 .* 
This order prevails in 28J per cent, of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjective, 
for the precedence of the predicate adjective is so prevalent as to be almost regu¬ 
lar. The explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked significance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
there is no significance. That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer. Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
place the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. This may explain 
the paucity of circumstantial clauses in Daniel according to our classification, to 
which some objection might be offered; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda¬ 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of a long process of syntactical decay 
just as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before ? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger liberty of use rather than a dissolution, and say that the early limi¬ 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought ? Be the 
change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
influences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 

• Other examples of the same order will be found In 8:17,19; 9:28,2fl^7; 10:1, etc. It Is true 
that a predicate consisting of a prepositional phrase is Inclined to precede, but we havo In 
Hebrow no rigid rule for this caso as In Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, “ A tendency may often be obsen’ed in the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end.” Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is more than a “ tendency,” for it is extremely prevalent in the declara¬ 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is so frequent 
as to be almost regular. With the infinitive it is also very marked. The ten¬ 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive. 
This phenomenon in both languages cannot but forcibly remind us of the Assy¬ 
rian in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramaic infinitive following its object, which is a rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenever the infinitive is not a substantive in construct with a fol¬ 
lowing genitive but is treated as a finite verb. (Cf. DG. p. 339) e. g. (Esarh. A. I 
48,49) dan&n A5flr....kullumimma to show forth the might of Ashur\ also 
(Tig.-Pil. I 49) mi?ir matifiunu ruppuSa ikbi’uni, to increase the terri¬ 
tory of l/icir country they commanded me. The resemblance to such Aramaic 
phrases as the following is quite remarkable H VlK ifb 

)X\ nnniY? *73 V n^D- Is not reasonable to suppose tbatthe lan¬ 

guage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
so impressed the nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
it came in contact ? And though it finally succumbed to the resistless encroach¬ 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrrhus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic ? 
Prof. William R. Harper would explain some of the puzzling imperfects of the 
II Isaiah as due to the Babylonian influence ;f and the grounds for such a conclu¬ 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
be said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regularity 
than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when it is a pronoun, in 
which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. This, 
though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, cf. 1:7 and 17. Even 
when it is a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequency of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, it is strange that 
so few arrangements for emphasis exist. Ewald (quoted by Driver, Eib. Tenses , 

• Hebrew Tenses, p. 80S. 

t Cf. article "Some of the Imperfecta In the Deutero-Iaalah " In the Proceedings of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society. 1891. 
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pp. 305-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, vi Object, predicate, sub¬ 
ject, which puts the emphasis on the subject. This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9;26. (2) Object, subject, predicate , a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at all in Daniel. It is regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is very common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (3) Subject, object, predicate. This is not found in Daniel. It 
makes prominent the subject and is a common enough arrangement. (4) Predi¬ 
cate, object, subject. This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
but this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object is a pro¬ 
noun, and being after y}} and construed with 3, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to an indirect object and heuce regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. It is thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly emphatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah- In the case of the relative clause the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is no 
instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. This would indicate a 
time when had entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 
nota relalionis, into the true functions of a relative pronoun. 

Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we take up Eccle¬ 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the late date of this book. As the writer 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, if one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to adducing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand still. 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 86* per cent, of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benefit of the 
doubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangements for emphasis, etc. 
This is not far from the 32* per cent, of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor¬ 
mal order predicate-subject is 20* per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 28* per cent, of a like arrangement in Daniel. Are these book very far apart 
in time ? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities? 
This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu¬ 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminus a quo. A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow¬ 
ing results: Comp, nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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etc., 28-& per cent.; simple nominal clause, order pred.-subj. 18J per cent. Assum¬ 
ing some period subsequent to the time of Nehemiah as the date of this book it 
will be noted that an author writing at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam¬ 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results: Comp, 
nominal clause not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 35 per cent.; 
simple nominal clause order pred.-subj., 19J per cent. That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this pur-pose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
are sufficient for the basis of a fair induction. The declarative sentence in this 


material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results: Comp, nominal clause, not circum¬ 
stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., .OSJ per cent, simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 13 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. "We can here 
trace a development, beginning with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note. It is noticeable in the earlier litera¬ 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in both, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
the two subjects. In Arabic where this order occurs, if the clause is not circum¬ 


stantial, a contrast with another subject is always implied. Cf. Quran, II. 221, 
— iUsLl Jf xJjlj . “ These invite to the 
fire, but God invites to Paradise....see also II. 271. This is an invariable 


and rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 


what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 


frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 
It contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i. e. seven pairs, for 
example v. 23: ; DOH "WTI DOT p$ir*3 • This 

method of revelling in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 


not the invariable significance, for the same device came to be employed in pre¬ 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 


sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 
the respective actions or qualities predicated of them both. Cf. Job 5:7 
.* rpy in’3P I 1 ?)' . This usage may perhaps explain the 

later degeneration, for the comparison is not so strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example frbm Ezekiel. In Malachi’s three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The flrst (1:4) pre¬ 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com¬ 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(3:6) seems to offer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 
this usage, i. e., 9:6: A# p|^U WADIN'! tPNA 13A ’3 

: U'DW'l • Here we have two co-ordinate and practically synonymous clauses. 
There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. But it is in Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching its climax; the inverted couplets are very common, some¬ 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. For as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate aud perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
though there is no comparison and not necessarily the slightest emphasis. As an 
example of emphatic contiast cf. Eccl. 7:26b: ,A3£D D’lfj&iJ tytf? 3iD 
• A3 A3 1 ?’ NDifT) - and on the other hand for the juxtaposition of two simply 
co-ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf. 
10:9 03 [5D’ O’Vtf #pi3 Dfl3 3V)g 003$ JJ’DO • There has plainly 
been then a degeneration in the usage and significance of two such inverted con¬ 
tiguous clauses, contrasting very’ strongly with the earlier rigid use, which was 
without doubt the original, as presented in the Arabic. In the case of Daniel we 
find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only is to be found, 11:26 \$\ i^’m VTH3#! iJDfliJ There is 

not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses; the writer seems not to 
appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of bis knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol¬ 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired both subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. There is a fine example of this in Mai. 1:4, DAHK OtO 03’ lAGA 
. But as the language developed from its earlier simplicity into a style less 
severe and more full, the pronoun came to be used in cases where no special empha¬ 
sis was desired or expressed. This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle¬ 
siastes, but it is to be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verb, e. g., Eccl. 2:1, )X) ’3^3 ’JV12N i otherwise some emphasis 
is implied. But in Daniel, not only does the superfluous pronoun frequently 
occur, but in quite a number of cases it precedes the verb. Not less than nine such 
are to be found, (two of which are periphastlc), e. g., 9:23, n'pHjlS 

Tin 1 ? "12"! NIP Another example of the same phrase is to be 

found in 10:12. This construction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
being found at all in Ecclesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
before Ezra, which is given it by Ewald. There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede, viz., 1 : 12 , ON but this is probably 

designed to make prominent the subject. A similar arrangement is found once 
in Daniel, 8:27 \X\ ‘TOI ONI possibly with the same object. 

It is to be noted that the order of words in participial clauses is more regular 
in the earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subject, is 
as follows: Ezekiel, .13ft; Malacbi,.10; Ezra, .163; Ecclesiastes, .lS-fo; Daniel,. 19. 

These clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle it is interesting to note that in the 
material examined the periphrastic construction occurs only in Ezra and Daniel; 
once in the former, five times in the latter. Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three. 

In conclusion, the material classified presents the following order when 
arranged according to percentage of irregularity, comprising all inversions in the 
declarative sentence: Ezekiel, .10}; Malachi, .16}; Ezra, .25; Ecclesiastes, .27}; 
Daniel, .30}. 

It is not claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi¬ 
cal, but the great gulf between Ezekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to be true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. Neither 
is this development without parallel; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence. The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tiglath Pileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
ASurbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is, a much more exten¬ 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 
during practically the same length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 
but think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Daniel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way, they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuchal docu¬ 
ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall have been definitely determined and arranged. 

• This fact U obtained from Investigations made by Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., of Yale Univer¬ 
sity, which wlU appear In tho next number of Hbbraica. 



ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES. 

By Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph. D. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


II. A-$ap-pu = $ap-pu = Hebrew HOP • coping. 

According to KB. n. 136-7, Esarhaddon used for his buildings (i 5 u) guSflr! 
rabflti (i 5 u) dim-me sirfiti (i 9 u) a-tap-pi (i 9 u) erinu (igu) Sur¬ 
ra an 1 (I R. 47, 14a) translated by Abel large beams , high posts , door-posts of 
cedar- and cypress-wood. 

Harper, AEI. p. 14, reads hero and Col. VI. 2 , a.-bi-me, with Norris, Dic¬ 
tionary,!. 40, while Strassmaier’s reading a-tap-pi [AV. 2359) is followed by 
Abel and others. In favor of this reading, it may be stated that the signs tap 
and pi can very easily run together so closely as to form the signs bi (kas) 
and me (Sip). 

Winckler, Sargon-texte, pp. 72, 426 ; 92, 75 ; 136, 164 (= Kb. n. 76); 140, 36 

and 154,116, we find promiscuously the reading (i 9 ) tap-pi and (i 9 ) dap-pi, 
in the glossary only tap-pu = door-post. 

I read throughout (i 5 ) {.ap-pi and connect with it the (ij) a-tap-pi of 
Esarh. v. 15 and vi. 2. Tappu, or with prosthetic a a-tap-pu, stands for 
tap’u and this for t&Pbu and is equivalent to the Hebrew nOt? (from fl£)D 
= Arabic ^Ab ) 2 which in architecture is “the coping” (H Kgs. vn. 9 ), 3 or the 

pinnacle-like fence of flat roofs, a roof enclosure, or corbel; this meaning suits the 
context very well, e. g., Col. VI. 2, the a tap pi, being the copings of the 
dim me $irdti, are of cedar-and cypress-wood, and are placed upon them as 
the ku-lul ba-be-Si-in, to complete, or round off the doors. The passages 
quoted from the Sargon-texte conclusively show that a-tap-pi is the same as 
tap-pi, for they read, without exception, (i 9 ) tap-pi kulul babeSin emid, 


igurman is the constr. of flur-man-nu; it is a genuine Semitic word, being derived from 
the verb Saramu, andaformllke allBnu, etc.; fturmSnu, iur'inu, etc., aro byforms. 

tjo-pu-u is mentioned In n R. 88, 63 as a synonym of SalQ ID/tO) and na-pa-gu (to 
Jumpt); also see 40. 64; Strassmaler, Nabonidiu, 400. L 18, wo road bu-up-cu 8a IttI bltl 
kflri fi-pu-u = the shed which is in connexion with the garret. (Wiener ZeUschrift /Ur die Kunde 
des Uorgtnlandes, Vol. IV. 117sq.; Tallquisl, Die Sprache det Contracte Nabfl-Dft’lde, pp. 74 and 
78 , translates bit Iju9$u by "the addition" (Anbau) and topd by “to spread out.") 

• All these (groat buildings) were of costly stones aooordlng to tho measures of hewed stones 
sawed with saws, within and without, ©von from the foundation unto tho coping, and so on the 
outside toward the great oourt. 
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just as Esarh. vi. 2, the only difference being atappi in the one and fcappi 
in the other cases.* 


III. a n t a 1 (1 eclipse. 

antalfl and attalfl have usually been considered Akkadian loan words, 
anta = eli5 and lu = katamu to cover, make obscure (cf. KGF. 341, rem. 1 ; 
ZK. i. 259-261; AV. 919; Zb. 6 , rem. 1 ; also see Jensen’s Ko&mologie, p. 32). It 
is, however, a Semitic noun derived from natalu, in the meaning of e*Zitxrn>. 
Ill R. 58 (No. 8 ) 50 we read a-ta-lu-u (var. to AN-MI) uSetaq; II R. 
48, 29cd we read at-ta-lu-u and ibid., 30-31 an-ta-lu (for lu see Ht. 
119,12 and 126, 25 ; ZK. i. 259) = a-da-ru 5a Sin and flmu da’mu (Dm) 
a dark day; also III R. 70, 50, where u-tu-lu is followed by an-ta-lu = 
a-da-ru fia Sin and lu = katamu (Oi"D) and dalabu (h^l, II R.48,45cd) 
whence the Akkadian etymology of antalfl ; attald is an eclipse of the moon 
(according to Jensen, Kosmologie , 32, a total eclipse), while 9 alulu is a solar 
eclipse; cf. Asm. 1 . 44, Senn. X. 6 and IIR. 48, 5; 49, 42. 

The fact that the Akkadian may have a similar expression for the same phe¬ 
nomenon, cannot militate against a Semitic derivation . 5 


* n R.21,14b we read ku-lu [lu] preceded by ka-[ll]-lum and according to Del. Prol.174, 
rem. 1 = ti bftbanl cncaatmcnts of the doort (V XL 10,102); the same word occurs In V R. 
28, 93cd as a synonym of napsamu bit, rein (cf. V R. 47, 40b ® maqcaru in pt slsO) and 
also on sovoral contract tablets of Cyrus; Tal'.qulst’s reading $ubfitu lu-lu = iuxbb (Con- 
trade NabflnR'lds, p. 88) has to bo corrected to ku-lu-lu according to BAS. 1 . 635 ad'p. 526. 
VR. 28,17 we And pubat ku-lu-ll. To tho same stem belongs kllllu the setting (of a 
gem); a garland, wreath. Neb. m. 68; ix. 17. Pognon, Wadi-Brlssa, 78, rom. 1, compares Arablo 

; Del. Gram. 863; killlli like a wreath, Esarh. n. 6; Harper, A El. Speaking of 
Delitzsoh's Grammar, I should like to point out some errors made by the translator, Prof. 
Kennedy. 166,35 adannu Is translated: tent (■ Zelc), but correot It to time (*= Zolt); 8 39 
Slptu is incantation (BeschwOrung) not conspiracy (Verschwflrung); l-ql-pa-an-ni (Neb.i. 42) 
la = he ordered me (er gab mir auf) not he pare me up (er gab mich auf), as we find on p. 137, 
addenda; also seo p. 296 ad IV R.65, 4 and several other passages. 

* Cf. e. g. fiangfl priest = Akkadian sanga, from the Semitic vorb nagfl: FU) to be 
bright, pure, thus originally = purifier, enlightener, cf. Psalm xvui. 29 (BAS. x. 160, rem. 2); 
while BOR. in. 120 explains It as "one bound by a vow”; Sb. 148 nauga from nagfl district; 
Just as balanga from balaku; Sa-kl-lr-ru a drinki/ig-veetel, from 8akaru 03#) Akka¬ 
dian iaklr n R.22,28 de; Ht. 11,81; illatu power, force, Akkadian el-lat from alalu to 
be itrono; also seo BAS. X. 168,11. In all these cases Akkadian has undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Assyrian, 1. e. the Assyrian scribes, compiling syllabaries, etc., disfigured and mutilated 
Assyrian words so as to make them appear liko Akkadian; to this category belongs a number 
of readings in Sa., 8b. and So., e. g. 8b. 1,2 and 4; 49,68,73, 79 and 80,80,116,118,123 sa-xar = 
ep-ru; 130,132.131,139. 141,146 u-sar = fle-lt-tum from oseru; 167,163 si-gl-Se = nl-qu-u 
from fiaqaiu to slaughter; 169 and 170; 178-181; 186; 190 u-nu = 8ub-tu (of. Qnu and 
flndtu); 193 (of. ZA. IT. 68, No. 21), 212 (cf. Hebrajca, VII., 89, rem. 17), 215 and 216, 226, 235, 
237, 241-3: 247-8: 287, 260, 261, 269, 278, 280, 282, 290-1, 2M. SCC, 804, 307, 311; 313 ka-ra from ka- 
ra-ru to surround; 349 ; 364sq.,378 and many others. It Is also strange that tho name of the 
moon-god Sin should bo derived from the Akkadian zu-en = enzu Lord of wisdom = b81 
nflmJVqi. which latter Is the title of Ea, not of Sin. 81-In occurs IV R. 68,9b; ZK. l. 271; 
ZA. x.227, note g. Could this be the later Assyrian form of the earlier AN Si-nu-um, read 
by M. Jules Oppert on a tablet In 1855 (see OOA. '78, 1032) and derived from to change 1 
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IV. Tamkaru and Timkallu. 

Dam-ka-ru, servant, field laborer, is usually derived from the Akkadian 
DAM-KAR; Hx. 35, 838, Del. Lesest? 22,182 ; DAM being explained as an 
Akkadian prefix having the force of the Arabic Zaid and KAR = ab-bu-ut-tu 
(Ht. 60, Col. IV. 4, 24, 501) fetter (?); Haupt, SFG. 35^6; etc. 8 The variant 
tam-ka-ru, 7 occurring in several passages, shows that tl»e *7 is due to partial 
assimilation of fi to the following D; thus read tamkaru and derive it from 
makaru to buy and to sell (Hebr. *"O0 to sell) ; the tam-ka-ru was properly 
“the bought slave." 8 

Another word of Semitic origin is timkallu or tirakallO architect, 
artist; Senn. vi. 45 ekallu §a eli majjriti ma’diS Sflturat rabfita u 
naklat ina Sipir (ameluti) tim-kal-li-e enquti ana mflSab belfi- 
tiia uSepiS; this passage supports my etymology from nakalu ^3} to be 
skillful; timkallu stands for tinkallu and is a form like ti^maru, 
tisqaru, etc. 

V. §E-BAR and §E-ZIR. 

Are usually considered Akkadian ideograms. This would imply that §E itself 
is an ideogram. Granting this, it does not follow by any means that the expressions 
are of Akkadian origin as is usually supposed. Seum is to be connected with 
V yyiti to which belongs Mishnic (J. Hal6vy, ZA. iv. 53); tho 

MeS in Se-im-Me5 Tig. Pil. vi. 103 merely indicates the quantity; in II R. 
44, 66ab we find the feminine form 5e-a-tum = §e-Bar, corn; and Jensen, 

Kosmologie, 372, reads Del. Lesest. p. 101, Frg. b, 1.7, Seatka for §e-B AR-ka. 
The ideogram §E = Se-um corn (e. g. Ht. 26, 556) is the abbreviated construct 
state of the Assyrian Se-um, while ibid. No. 557 Se = magaru is abbreviated 
from Semfi, to hear, listen, a synonym of magaru. 5e-BAR is a compound 
of this Sc + BAR from baru 9 to become full, satisfied, to eat, a synonym of 
li-e-mu (Drf?) and 5e-bu-u (II R. 24, 53ab, sqq.). Se-BAR could there- 

«II it. 81,72 we have an ofllcer of "tam-qar" porbaps =» ottrtur of the ilavca; n R. 7,81; 
V. R. 89, 39-89gh wo read 1-bl-ra = dam-ka-ru and dam-qar = damkaru, preceded by 
ma-ag-ri-tu on which see Zb. 13, rem. 2; BAS. x. 11, rein. 6; Jensen, Kosmol. 128, rem. 1, and 
ZDMO. 18.183. On 1-bl-ra see Hebraica, Vn., 82. rem. 8. 

» Ht. 69, 8 AZAG DA M-GAR-RA = ka-sap tam-ka-rl. 

iVR. 16,22gh has nothing to do wilfa tamkaru; wo read here SAP-GAL = dam-ga-ru 
(for tam-ga-ru) tub, barrel, a synonym of nnBpaku II R. 22,10d; BAS. 1.1T7 and 635 SAP 
is from the SemlUo Bap-pu 8 b. 218 = a jug from a root according to BAS. I. 533; while 
Tallqulst, p. 112, reads sappu ■ Hebrew . 

• From tho same barfi I derive ta-bar-ru In such expressions as cubflt ta-bar-ra, 
eto., literally = geeaittot (I. e. dyod, said of wools and clothings). V R. fll, 47e wo read $ubat 
ta-bar-ru followed by $ubat taklltu (nS^D); this taklltu violet purple Is, by no means, 
to bo confounded with taklltu = omen, as Wlnckler doos In KB. is. 142-3 ad CoL 1.8. Could 
Greek oirof, pi. oira, com, which has no Indo-germanlc etymon, have any connexion with this 
lo-um, Bo-a-tum? 
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fore be = § e u m ana b&ri corn for food = cereals ; §e-BAR being equivalent 
to Se-a-tum; §E-BAR-su can be read Se-at-su, but §e-BAR-§u is to 
be read 8e-bar-Su. Like Se-BAR I explain 5e-ZIR as a compound of 
Se + zir from zeru seed; thus = corn for seeding purposes. Nabonidus, 445, 
8 E-BAR ana §E-ZIR would be corn which was to be used for food is now 
used for seeding purposes. Zehnpfund, BAS. I. 515, still considers both expres¬ 
sions as Akkadian ideograms * 


•Thenext number of Hbbraica will contain etymologies, among othors, of Sfltu, south- 
wind, pagltu and pagfltu, ta-a-an the complement after cardinal numerals and GAB- 
Blemafelru. 



A PHOENICIAN SEAL. 

By Morris J astrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

Dniversliy of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter¬ 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis¬ 
tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with cornelian, is the 
most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
are unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

The stone is pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is figured in Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Art in Phoenicia , I M 
p. 241. This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be worn around the neck.t The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so many of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
the general outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the artist the ‘ scarab * shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it.I The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egyptian 
influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 
the design on the seal. The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his left hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are so dis¬ 
tinctly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
as the source of the design. Nor need we seek long for a satisfactory explanation 
of the figure. The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs as a quite frequent repre¬ 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modern make, but the 

• The property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, by whom It was kindly plaoed at 
my disposal. The reproduction on a somewhat largor scale than the original Is by the Levy- 
type process of Philadelphia. 

tThla method of attaching the seal is Interesting as forming the link which leads from the 
seal cylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear that tho Phoeni¬ 
cians were not only tho first, as Perrot and Chlpicz, tt>. p. 260, suggest, to fix seals In rings but 
through them. If not directly, then Indirectly, the next stop was taken of wearing the seal on 
tho finger. The natural evolution in the shape of tho seal corresponding to this change In the 
fashion of wearing It, may be represented by tho following scale—long cyllndor, cone, scarab- 
eolds, gradually tonod down till the more or less flat surfaoe. In circular or square form Is 
reached. 

* See Perrot and Chiploz, History of Art in Phoenicia, I- 239. 

*3 
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variations in which this design is met with are numerous. This monster some¬ 
times appears with the head of a bull or a unicorn, again of a lion, and again appar¬ 
ently of a bird; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru¬ 
ment in bis hand and without one* etc. Another and more important variation 
occurs when instead of against one monster, we find the deity fighting two mons¬ 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the “ motif,” 
we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of “ Phoenician ” 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
with those of the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, is curtailed by a representation of two persons instead 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
and again where we find on seals the crescent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, altar or the like without auy accompaniment, we are justified in connect¬ 
ing these symbols with the worship “ motif,” and as originally forming part of a 
more complete scene.t Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack is directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con¬ 
necting the figure in some way with one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scene. But the figure, while thus traceable to Babylo¬ 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian influence, viz., the head and 
the dress. In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl¬ 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the wolf-life features do most strongly suggest the Egyptian 
deity “Anubis.” True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared in a design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not justified in looking for more than traces of Egyptian influ¬ 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
lono-Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which permits the leg to be easily 
uncovered or the “ hoop-skirt.” An approach to our tight-fitting tunic may be 
recognized in the demons from a slab in ASurbanipal’s palace,J but the late 

• See Menant-Le Cleroq Collection Le Clercq, Cat.-Hale., etc., PI. xxxl., PI. xxxlil.: also Nos. 
823 ble. No. ISO la a curious combination of two bulls and two lions against a deity. Menant-Le 
Clercq fall to distinguish between representations of animal sacrifice and what arc distinctly 
contest* between deiUesand monsters. 

t Numerous examples in Menant-Le Clercq, lb. Nos. 245,255, 259-281 PI. xx. etc. See also Per- 
rot and Cbiplez. Bletory of Art In Chaldaea, I. p. 74. 

J Cf. Pcrrot and Cbiplez, History of Art In Chaldaea, I., p. 61. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-fltting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal/ containing several distinct “Anubis” 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con¬ 
clude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni¬ 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religious ideas and customs of the Phoenicians. Before proceeding to the inscrip¬ 
tion which further fixes the seal as distinctly “ Phoenician,” the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date. To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
late period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their large 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. They are certainly not Egyptian, 
and approach the variation fouud in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten¬ 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babylono-Assyrian as well as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by raeaus of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artifi¬ 
cial attachment of wings in Greek art, as in the case of Hermes. At all events 
and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is sufficiently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an early one, 
and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same direc¬ 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follows: 

The characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
belong to a very early period. This one is the Heth which here has a somewhat 
unusual shape. The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, turns out upon 
microscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par¬ 
ticularly those of western origin. 

Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup¬ 
pose the first to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, are invariably placed after the name of the persons 

• Porrot and Chlpiez, HMory of Art in Phoenicia, I., p. 265, flg. 192. Soo also the Ejrypto-As- 
Syrian seals In Menant-Le Clercq, Nos. 396-89; and <P1. xxxvlll.) 336 Ms and 386 trr. 
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to whom they belong.* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take as 
“servant” literally, as some scholars in such cases are inclined to do. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element 13^ followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the consciousness of this meaning attach¬ 
ing to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
grew to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 
deity following upon 'abd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim. It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
[Phoenizische Studicn, IV., p. 72), whom Euting (Punische Steine, p. 11 ) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son p. has been left out. This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (e. g. Sachau, ZDMG., 1881, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence—a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
indications above referred to in favor of a late date for the seal. Taking the 
LamCdh at the beginning a 3 the ordinary sign of possession the inscription is to 
be rendered thus: 

[seal of] Adfingallab (son of) 'Abdamfinrab. 



Both names are new aud extremely interesting. The first is compounded 
of two elements, the well-known Ad fin and a stem that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. Ad fin appears as a general thing 
in Phoenician proper names combined with some other deity. Thus we have 
‘ttriN, pRlDBW mwnx iymx ■ But these names are not to be 
placed in the same category with such combinations as pfT^N |OL£ , N"mp l 7D 

• Only In the caso of dollies wo find such descriptive epithets as pub placed 
before the name Itself, though occasionally also after the name (e. g. Corpus Inter. Sent.. I., p. 
24sqq.). 
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pOVTirr where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
nor are they parallel with combinations of ^ 3 , as 
DQIP'PJD. where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of Ad 6 n as a mere epithet of deity (pfl*? [OK'N 1 ? OH* 1 ? , 
|OPl*?W^ 1 etc.), and also of persons (DDtontf and Levy, Phocniz- 

ische Studien, III., p. 84sqq.; IV., p. 7), as also its use in such names as 
pDOIN (see Schroeder Phoenix. Spr ., pp. 9 and 178), shows that the word 
from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for “deity” like the Babylonian ilu to a term for “lord,” 
or “master,” being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Muenter, 
Religion d. Earthager, p. 26,* already recognized. Accordingly Addnbdl and 
Eshmunadon are to be rendered simply, “the lord Bel” and “Eshmun is 
master,” and applying this conclusion to the name on our seal, it will be seen that 
we are not justified in taking as a verb, of which Ad 6 n as a deity is the 
subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
sought in the second part. The question now arises, what is n^JJ ? There is 
no trace of a god galab or gal lab among any of the Semites and the mean¬ 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramaic languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like “ scrape” or the 
like, we find the stem used in all the three groups mentioned for “ shaving,” more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usage, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, s. v.) 
and allied meanings, while in Syriac the metaphorical application to “ revealing, 
exposing” and then “expanding” appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana¬ 
tion of the name under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi¬ 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer¬ 
ence to the leper (Lev. 18:83; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Num. 6:9,18) 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the hair, in the case of the former of the 
whole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were “ sacred” there can be no doubt of the sacrificial purpose 
which the ceremony originally served.f Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Deut. 21 : 12 ), we have the galab ceremony (for the head alone), which 

•An approach to tho uso of like pR appears in such a phrase as iy /VtpboS. 
1. e. to Melkart, the master of Tyre (Gesenlus, Script. Ling. Phoen., p. 96). 

tSee the admirable dlsouasion of "Halr-offerlnga" and Hair-rituals nmomr the Semites In 
W. R. Smith's Religion of the Semites, pp. 808-16, where also references to the copious literature 
on the subject will be found. 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor;* thirdly there 
is the prohibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in the^case of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:5 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally we have 
the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the words 
of Isa. 7:20, "Ji mWH “Utfl rfa’ tflflfT DV3, which, as the refer¬ 
ence at^thejend of the verse to the head, limbs and “ also beard ” suggest, receive 
additional force by being brought into connection with some gal a b-ritual. 

Now there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a rite among the Phoenician priestst and wherever Phoenician wor¬ 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,! the galal)- 
ceremony is found. According to Lucian indeed (De Dea Syria , \ 55) the rite 
was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to “ shave their head and eyebrows.”? However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious significance of 
the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenician monument found near 
Lamaka ( Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 92sqq.) there is a mention among those 
entitled to the temple revenues (Facies A, 1.12), , 
which Renan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministerio. However the diffi¬ 
cult word following upon is l0 b® understood, there is no doubt, 
as Renan suggests in his note to the passage (ibid., p. 95), that the reference 
is to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing the 
tonsure on the priests. The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title “barber of the gods,” i. e., “sacred barber,” 
given to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions (Sainte Marie, 1784 and 2110, 
cf. CIS., I., p. 71). 


• In addition to tho shaving- of tho head, there is also ordered the outting of the nails. With 
this vito may be compared the injunction in the so-called "Sumerian family-laws" (V It 31 
Haupt's SPG., p. 34) to cut ofT tho nails in the caso of the son who savors tho legal status 
existing between himself and his father, and in the case of the same severance between 
son and mothor, tho cutting off—in both cases tho verb gallffbu is used—of tho muttatu, 
which I cannot help thinking, despite Haupf’s suggestive remarks, Beitr. z. Assjr., I., pp. 15,16, 
must refer to hairs (perhaps to beard as sign of manhood or the hairs circa membrum virile). 
It seems to mo that hero too tho rite symbolized originally tho formal exit from ono tribe or 
family and admittance Into anothor. The transition from this view to the observance of the 
custom as a mark of subjection and then sign of disgrace, which appears already to prevail at 
the time or the "Sumerian” laws, is a natural one, whon once the ideas underlying tho rite are 
lost sight of or outgrown. 

t See Mover’s Phoenizlen, I., 6T2-8T, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians, 
z The connection between the Phyrginn and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted. 
Seo Ramsay in tho Encvclop. Brit, article (0th ed., Vol. XVIII., p. &S3a). Creuzer, Sgmholft and 
Mi/OuHogle d. Altai Vocttor. U.,389, already established the practical Identity of theCybelc and 
Ashtarte rites, and he Is followed by Boettger, Idem zur Kunst-MytTiolotfe, I., p, 281, 

6 It is in this sense I think that the passage is to be Interpreted, for when Lucian says " every 
one who entered the city," he can certainly mean only those who camo for the purpose of 
settling thoro. Whether Lucian is altogether exact in stating that the priestly tonsure was 
universal is another matter. One is inclined to suspect that tho "shaving of the hair" refers 
merely to tho custom, referred to In Lev. 19:2T, of cu lUng off the hnlr and beard, whloh is some¬ 
thing different from the galaty-ceremony. 
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Coming back now to our name Adfingallab, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem ffM , sim¬ 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that further this second element in 
the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure. "We may advance 
a step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If > which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallab (cf. 
Schroeder, Phoeniz. Sprache , p. 167), is the barber, gallab as the “ shaven” or 
“ shorn one ”* would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption? Now it is significant that this very word in late Hebrew 
has become the common expression for “priest.” The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as a nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders. It occurs 
in TiSbi’s Hebrew Dictionary. Buxtorf [Lexicon Chald. s. v.) also notes the 
word, and while I am unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian¬ 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in “ modern ” Hebrew, it is very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian-Arabic version of the 


Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1622) the word JHD , Gen. 47:22, 
is translated and its occurrence here would go to show that the term 

designation in Phoenician for “priest” by the side of fnD » which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fern. fOrO once (Eshmuna$ar Inscript. 16), and like 
the Hebrew equivalent suggested by the tonsure which distinguished the Phoeni¬ 


cian priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention to a 
was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks.J My proposition then is to take fTPJ in our name as an actual 

T *“ 


• So I propose to read, since the kattftl form of the Somitio noun indicates both a profes¬ 
sion and a habitual condition. See Stado, Uebr. Oram., S217a; Caspar), Arab. Gram., 5th ed„ 

#231. Comparo with nbj “ono who has been shorn," Arabic “one who has been per¬ 

fumed,” but also used of the “ porf umor." 

t See Castellus, Lex. HcptaulotU»i,B. v., nSl, where the word Is also applied to a "oollbate"; 
also Gollus, Lex. Arab., s. v., and (following Golius) Freytag. Lex. Arab.-Lai. a. v. The native 
Arabic lexicographers do not record the word, nor does Gaw&Uk! mention it. 


* occurs also ns u proper name In Arabic, e. g.. 

(KUabal-Fihriet ed Flueoel, p. 202, 23; Ibn Khallicnn, Btogr. Diet. <Slanc), I., p. 84, who, being 
expressly mentioned as an an$&ri, may fairly be considered to have born a genuine Arablo 
name. Thoro are also names of places formed of the stem nbj. so e. g. ^ _I_and 

*l_SSwLs>J! (Jacut ed WuetUnfdd, II., p. 9S), and Talmud Habit Xtdd. 69o, makes mention of a 
placo 'nbl In Sodom. 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Roman writers make frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Rome at the time of the second Punic war.* The deity around 
which the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna, and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Romans, 
galli. Now the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoenician rites (as inti¬ 
mated above) is placed beyond ail doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term yMkoc (De Dta Syria, U 5,15, 66) to the Syrian priests.t 
The etymology currently adopted by Roman and Greek writers (e. g. Festus 
De Verb. Sigrif. Ovid Festi IV. 363, Pliny Hist. Net. V., $ 147, Suidas Lexicon, 
s. v., etc.) and that is still followed in modern works (so in the new edition 
of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gall us in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Cybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. The lameness of 
such an etymological tour de force needs no comment. Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success. 
Creuzer, Symbolik and Mythol, II., 370, thinks it is a “ Bitbynian ” word. Boett- 
ger, Ideen zur Kunst Mythol., I., 2S0, explains it as “ wanderer,” but upon what 
grounds I do not know. Movers ( Phonizier , I., 6S7) is the first of modern writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worship so dis¬ 
tinctly Semitic, but the etymology he proposes, from “to turn,” in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and can 
hardly be called happy. Sayce, who in a note in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 62), and 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the priests) needs only a passing mention. Strangely enough, Alexan¬ 
der Polyhistor (Mueller, Fragm. Histor. Grace., III., p. 202) preserves a tradition 
(adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher’s Mythol. Lexicon) which ought to have put 
investigators on the right path. He says that the name was due to a person named 
GaXlus who was the first priest of Cybele and that so far as the river is concerned it 
was so called after the priests and not vice versa. What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci¬ 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistor, points directly to gallus as a term for 

• It Is wcU to tako note of this period assigned for tho introduction. The story in Livy xxix. 
10, whon stripped of Its principal features clearly points to Phoenician Influence as the immodl- 
ato cause for the spread of Cybele worship In Rome, so that the connection In which the Cybele 
worship is brought with tho Punio wars Is only another induction of the identity of Phyrgian 
and Phoenician rites. 

t See also Scholz, Goetzendtenit and Zaubmcuen M den Hebraem, p. 828. 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gallus is none other than our Hebrew and Phoenician • As for the loss of 
the final guttural, it is to be noticed that we have here the soft so-called unpointed 
^ which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Romanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of the gutturals* 
and even the hard ones. So Plautus Poen. VI., 16, writes lia = H’ 1 ? and ib. V. 
1,3 vi = ’nX • Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are joy—very 
common—jon-neo-punic—and even JON (Levy, Phoemzische Stud., IV., p. 82) 
for JOn; Wty “ five ” for (Levy, Phoeniz. Woerterb. S. V.).f Finally, 
before proceeding to the second name, a word about the force of a d 3 n in com¬ 
bination with gallafr. With a precedent like Q^NlDy (CIS., I., p. 30; Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., II., 32) “divine servant,” which must originally have designated 
some sacred office like DO^JTOy * (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phocn., p. 13), becom¬ 
ing a proper name, there is sufficient justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. Addngallab, then, I take it is nothing else than the “chief 
gal lab,” the |J"0 of the Phoenician worship and but for its position 
before Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
view of the express mention of an Archigallus by Roman writers, Plin., Hist. Nat. 
35,10 ; Tertull. Apol. 25; Servius Ad Aen. XII. 116 at the head of the Cybele wor¬ 
ship, of which term Addngallab it will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
is, it will be safer to assume that Adongallab like D*?N"Oy baa passed into 
a proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which it is combined 
"Oy» JOy and D") are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. The 
first part is of course the well-known word which with *?y3 occurs oftenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination JoyiDy is identical 
with JQN*lD^ (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., p. 72), is moreover vouched for by 
the Tyrian ’Amentioned by Josephus ( Contra App. I., 18) and parallel 
to joy ^y^ (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., 73).J It has been customary hitherto 
to take JO}? in all instances as another form for [on • (Cf. e. g., Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., II., p. 119; Schroder, Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 81, 126). In such 
combinations as joy ^yU, I believe this to be the case, but the question may 
be raised whether in combination with “| 0 y, the element joy (and T ON) ma y 

See Renan, Hitt. Oen. d. Longue* SemlL 6th ed., p. 427. 

• This process has proceeded furthest In the case of the Samaritan where all distinctions 
between gutturals are lost sight of and oven the hard ones are aspirated. The Assyrian retain¬ 
ing only the pointed ^ follows next, 8ee a paper by the writer on Assyrian and Samaritan, 
Proe. A. 0.8., October. 1886. p. ovllx. 

i Soo Schrocdcr's Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 79-98, exhaustive treatment of tho gutturals In Phoeni¬ 
cian. 

* Comp, also *D;oVd and |Djn3* Lovy, Phoeniz. XToerth. 
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not be the Egyptian deity Amon? With P’thah, Horus, Osiris, Athor and 
Necho so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 
Egyptian and Phoenician beliefs, there is every reason why we should also 
look for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the JOJJON 
occurring on a seal published by Gesenius (..Yon. Scrip. Phoen. tab. 28, No. 
lxxvii.) and correctly explained by Levy ( ZDMQ. XI., p. 71) as Amon-Necho. 
'Atd in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a deity, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
there was a Phoenician deity f° r which the evidence does yet appear to be 
sufficient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amon 
being contaned in jDJTDy ? The possibility also remains of an actual con¬ 
fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,f just as there appeal's to be 
a confusion between Egyptian 03iris, written ION as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written 1DN (DHIIDN CIS. II., p. -50, 
1JHD1DN* P- 54), and CIS. II., p. 56, between Athar and the Egyptian 
Athor or Hathor. There is also a Punic mountain chain bearing the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Qeogr. XVII., 13, and where it would also 
appear that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of 
in our case being the Egyptian Amon is the unique addition of 01 • The occur¬ 
rence of this element in Semitic names in general is rather rare! and I find only 
one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely, 
01 1p)?B (Gesenius, Yon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
stands for Oljllp^D • The prominent rank held by Melkarth would render the 
combination intelligible, but that would hardly be the case if our py were the 
equivalent of pn which even, if originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
distinctive character as such. “ The servant of great Amon,” however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible. At the same time one is strongly tempted to sus¬ 
pect that some confusion—possibly a species of “ popular etymology ’’—with the 
well-known Amon-Ra of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
on our seal. I have no evidence to offer by way of support for this conjecture 
which is thrown out merely in the nature of a suggestion that may bear examina¬ 
tion. So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal is con- 


• See the nolo In Gesenius, Hondto. 10th cd.. p. xxli. Rognrdlng jon it ought to be said that 
whether a deity or not, the final nfin Is probably nothing but the ten win and tho question 
suggests itself whether we have not tho samo word In the Hlmyaritic proper name nnjjon 
(CIS., IVp. 81,39 and 63), and also In the Babylonian King Hammurabi, rejecting the etymology 
for the name offered by tho Babylonians themselves (IlfRawl. 44, L, 21) as “groat family," 
which Is hardly an appropriate designation for an individual. 

* Hamaker, Mltcell. Phoen. (1628), pp. 49 and 57, appears to suspect some connection between 
pon and Egyptian Amon. 

! Cf. Hammurabi in Babylonian. Rate in Hlmyaritic (CIS. IV., pp. 27 and 101): and Eutiog 
A’ab. Inichr. 21.3; 27,14; 28.3; Rlb addi (ZA. IV., pp. 4CU). 
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cerned, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 
influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 
be admitted that the unusual character of the first name^renders the proposition 
of explaining the second as “ Servant of Amon-Ra” less boldjand startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto* 
Phoenician* though there is no need of insisting upon this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 
century B. C. 


• Monant Le Clercq Catalogue Raieonte, eto., p. 28. 



AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE ABGAR-LEGEND. 

By Professor R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College in the City of New York. 


It is not my intention to discuss here the interesting legend which is connected 
with the early history of Edessa as a Christian city. That has lately been done 
with much learning and care. 1 I wish only to call attention to the following 
Arabic version which, I believe, has not been known heretofore—and to point out 
with what lines in the development of the legend it runs parallel. 

Tixeront has collected (foe. cil. p. 28) the titles of four Arabic MSS. of the 
Abgar legend. The Vatican text he has himself published at the end of the 
volume. With this our MS. has many points in common: but it is easy to see 
that it is greatly amplified. The one published by Ludovicus de Dieu 2 is not 
accessible to me at present. 

A glance is enough to show us that the chief interest of the writer lies in the 
legend regarding the image of Jesus, rather than in that of the letters between 
him and Abgar. It belongs, therefore, to the Byzantine line of development. It 
is not necessary to adduce proof for this statement. We can go one step further, 
and can fix upon the Greek MS. which evidently lies back of our Arabic text. 

There is a MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. Iheol. grace. 315) 
which has been described by Lambecius, and of which Lipsius has given some 
extracts. 3 The scope of both texts is the same: the letters of Abgar and Jesus •, 
the story of the picture put on the handkerchief; the second image made on a 
brick at Heliopolis; the healing of the lame man; the healing of Abgar himself; 
the mission of Tbaddaeus and the baptism of Abgar. Some of the character¬ 
istic additions in cod. 316 to the account in Eusebius are found again here: 
e. g., xai jvvcuxa fa f>i>oti at/iaroz fu/ajiivqv aou Idoot = sl^ol^ 

. 00^x5 vIXjiXj LJ . So also the addition xai fj zbXK oo'j 

rpi' xa)x7rar Idtaaa = b&jJI ]* although some of the additions in 

cod. 815 are wanting in the Arabic. 

For the sake of comparison I have reprinted the four continuous extracts of 
cod. 316 as published by Lipsius. 

i Tixeront, Let orioinu de VtgM fje d'tdme, eto. Paris, 1888. Dashlan, Zur Abgar-Sagt. 
WZKM. it., pp. 17sqq. 

»Tixeront loo. eti. p. £8. Lipsius. DU EdfuenUchi Aboar-Sage, p. 20. Nestle, De Santa Crwe, 

p.S. 

»Loc. ciL pp. 10,21,80, 59, 62. 

* Lipsius, p. 10. 
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aurq 8e poo irrcaxoXrj 5 koo du xpofifojOfj ttxt iu 8’txrj iu 8txaarr t pitp, 
&re iu bdip text iu daXaaarp ttxt iu fnjytioaiu [1. frqovotu] tire iu nopcaaoo- 
acu fj ipptxtwotu fj ixppdrouatu fj xax6.8tap.ou kyioatu [1. eyooatu] 1j brzip- 
ftpaasu, fj ipappaxeudtcatu $} oaa xobxotz 5pota y 8caX,udrjaouxat. iozai oh 
6 (f opuou abxrju dudpiorroz drrtyoptuoz drrb rrauxbz rtouypob rrpdypazoz, xai 
Xeyixw auzy pku ti e taacv tluat [iarai ?] xai yapdu pipatau. 8ioxe b Xbyoz 
ypartxbz ykypaxzat xf, iSiry. poo yttpi ptzd xpz atppayiSoz r^e iprjz- atziutz 
tiatu iuxtxurxxlopiuut [sio] xyj ir.iozolr, xauxrj krrxd oypayiotv. T. W. X. E. 
T. ~P. A. Iqaobz yptaxbz ulbz fttob xai ulbz papiaz •puyyu tpipcou iu duo 
ipuototu yuiopt^dptooz, debz xai dudotorroz. xtoo 8h otppayidcou ^ hoot; -Xju 
aox7j. b pku T 8yXoc, 5xi txiou indyrju iu axaopip. xb 8k ¥, 5xt tpcXbz dudptortoz 
obx ecpiy dXXa dudpwrroz xaxd dJ.ijd. xb 8k X, 8xi duardrraopat fab xwu yepou- 
(3cp. xb E, iyd) dtbz rrptbxoz iyw xai ptzd xauxa, xai rrXvju ipob obx iaxi 
dtbz txtpoz . xb Y y btpyXbz ftaocXtuz xai dtbz zebu dtwu. xb P, fiboxrjz tipi 
zoo xtou dud pair: <ou yiuooz- xb A, St 1 8Xoo xai Scrjutxut z xai Sid rrauxbz £<o 
xai dtapiuto tc e roue aiwuaz. xauxaz obu xdz aippayidaz iydpaza iu xf t 
irreazoXfi b yapdxaz xdz rrXdxaz xdz Sodtioaz zip pwaf r 

xai Stzdptuoz b abyapoz xrpu zoo xop'too imozoXrju, dxouaaz 5xt xai ol 
loud aloe irrtiyouxat [cod. irdjyouzt] zoo drroxxetuat xbu xuptou. rr&ptpaz obu 
abxixa ir r* abxbu (?) xayodpbpou xf/ zhyyrj £wypaipou zoo Xafitcu xb Opo'uopa 
zoo xop'too. xai tlatXdbuxoz zoo xayodpbpou tiz xd rrporrbXata ItpoaoXbpaiu 
fayuzrjOtu b xbptoz abxip [cod. abxou]. xai StaXtydtiz ptx y abxob tlrrtu 
abxip. xaxdaxorroz tl dudpiorrt. ixtiuoz 8k rrpoz abxbu threw drztazaXpiuoz 
tipi fab abydooo dtdaaadai ir/oobu xbu ua^iopatou xob Xaftttu xb bpoiwpa xob 
[cod. xb] rrpoadinou abxob. xai ouutzdzazo obu b ir t aobz rrapaytueadai 
abxbu irri xtju ouuayaiyrfw xrj 8k drrtXddiu o irtaobz irri xrjz ouuaywypz, 
ixadi^txo Siddoxiou xobz SyXooz. b 8k xayo8pbpoz eiatXdaiu £oxt) t(z xb 
rrporrbXaiou £loypatpaiu xb bpotiopa xob l/jaob. xai prj Souapiuoo xaraXa- 
fiiodai xrju popiprju xob rrpoodirrou abxob , xazeXafit xai b obu8popoz abxob , 
xai ibdijaaz abxbu tTrrtw ttotXdt xai drr&doz rju ntpiiytiz atuSbua xob abydpoo 
[rou xondpyoo] xai Stonoxoo -fjpibu irri xrjz aouayajyr/z. xai tiaeXdtbu irri 
nduxmu Irrtatu Hz roue ~o8az xob irjaob drrodooaz abxip xrju atuSbua. xai 
Xafiaiu u8a>p b xbptoz iu xdtz ytpoiu abxob drrtuttpaxo xb rcpboiorzou abxob 
xai irztOtiz xrju atuSbua irri rou rcpoaiorroo abxob dut£a>ypa<pijdy [cod. 
aue^toypaipcab.]. xai Rivero xb bpoiwpa xob irjaob irf abzyu, tbozt 
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dajjpd^eeu zdvzat zob; xadrjpeuoo; pez' abzob. xai dob; zrju aeudboa up 
zayudpbpip dzeazedeu zpb; zbo abyapoo. 

iXdooze; o&o of zayodpbpoe w; piXioo tube zq; zdXeio; idiocy; oopopeob; 
zt; eupidy xard zyu bdou. xai dpdpeoo; zy; dyioo oruddoo; ebdiio; yXezo 
xai zeptezdzy xai eloeXdcbo dpopato; zpb; zyu Idiau /tr/zipa yaipiuu xai 
dyalJitbpevo; xai dsadei; uzb zdvuou. idaupaTou izi zip yeyoubn et; ah- 
zbu xai iXsyoo. oby obzo; X)u b oopbpeuo; zyode zry; yypa; b old ;; xai 
ebdiio; dvyuiydy z<p fiaod.ee abydpip zepi abzob. xai ptzaxaX.eodpeuo; 
ahzbu b fiaodeb; Xiyei abzip • zoi; eddy;; dzexpiOy ixeeuo; xai eczeu (o; 
azb piX.ioo hub; zapeytubpyu zy; zbXeot; aiz&v. xai ret; ypazo poo xai 
duiupdibdyu xai ztpetzdzyoa. o dh abyapo; hziXafieu, 8ze o ypiozb; ty xai 
zipipa; ebpe zbo zayodpopoo pezd zob ouudpopoo abzob , izapipouza; [cod. 
.... rec] zyu zob ypeazob eixooa. xai iXdbuuou ahzmv izi zb zaX.dzeou idi- 
£azo abzob; iu yapa xai aozaoioi; b abyapo; xazaxeipeuo; izi xXiuy;. iziozy 
xai dtzdptuo; zyu ocudbua tt; zdt; yeipaz ohzob ptzd ziozeio; cady zapa- 
ypfjpa. pEzd dh zb duaXyipdyuae zbo xbpeov Xjpcbu lyoobo ypiozbu dziozed.e 
daddaiou iu idiocy zf t zdXee zob Idoaodae abydpoo zdoao [R xai zdoao] 
paX.axiau. iXdotu oho b Qaddaio; xai XaXyoa; abzip zbo Xbyou zob 
xopioo xai xaryyyoa; ixazifiy izi zyu z-yyyu zyo Xeyopioyu xepaood xai 
ifidzzeoeo abzbu zauotxi. xai ebdiio; ixadepiody abzob zb zddo;. xai 
Xfyafhdaazo zip zuebpaze do;d£<oo xai ebXoyiou zoo debo el; roue aldtoa; 
zdtu aiibuiou. dprju. 

iXdwu obu b zayodpbpo; xai b obudpopo; abzob iu zy bd(p ipeeuao ££co 
zoX.eok dob pare UpdzoXi; el; xepapapeioo [1. xepapeeoo], Kai tpofiydiozs; 
ixpopao zyo iixbua zob yptozob dud pezazb dbo xepapedicov xai ixotpydyoao. 
xazu dh zb peoouuxziou itpduy azbX.o; zopb c ix zob obpauob xai lazrj izduio , 
oy 9ju j ) tlxdiv zob xopioo. Kai ediuu o xaazpoipbXaz zry; zoXeio; zou azbXou 
zob zopb c iipibur/OEu ipajidju peydXyu, xai izrjXdeu b Xao; zr^ zbXeio; xai idou- 
ze; zfju iu oiudoui Ecxbua zob xopioo fjdeXoo abzju XaftEtu. Kai <J>rjX.atpr}oaozt ; 
to poo ozt due^wypaiprjdrj el; eo zibu xepa/udicou xai HXafioo zb xepapidcoo , 
loiyrjoau idoauze; zob; zayodpbpoo; zopebeodai. 


The MS. from which the present text is taken is now in the Library of 
Columbia College. It is incomplete at the end. Its general title is as follows: 

*J^I 
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SLi-o. ^JLaj a-UI ^a^oiXaJI y\ tX fr &JI ija*a2 

. ^-yot <X«jv. jbblj U.iai.^XA~ s-LctiJI 

The contents are apochryphal in character. The MS. is quite modern, and is 
written without a too strict regard for the niceties of grammar or of correct 
spelling. In fact many very modern—and, at times perhaps, incorrect— forms 
have found entrance. 5 But it is impossible to tell the exact date of the original 
text; and it would have been wrong to correct all things according to the Mufa$- 
pal. 6 I have therefore only called attention to what seemed to me to be evident 
mistakes. 


bojf viLL« 

. ^A^J! ^jLccJLj ^b Jo! vibfcj . .iLoLss-e ^y-c. ^oub tXS 

\jOy& JJ« LlOJj (jb+juU o»-a®» . ScbJ* Jol^ 


. Oykiy U*JI UjJJ, pUvJ! (OXoJI 

7 aivb si~«l; b^+Jf |*aAJj |»4y c .w.J 5 

£ Ja£ ^ —£— 5 oo~o 8 J*Jib vsam**J l —•— I ftXJI 


b . xiTIjja oOxi; UJ! ^ oJjj aJJI ^! vibl j! aJJI Jo! dbb 


oa 5^ (j!^ yctX-oJ ^b <j! J-J! J—y>!^ bl JJL»I ! jjo J^.! ^cXa— 

!i>J» y^-o ^AAjiwJ b! 

J^ikj ^! Jj ^j^aJI u)! bijl ^xiXjy ^ «5<XH 10 

bl \Jy£i (jl ax^il e ;cLLJaj S^ax*o &aj<X« £ b! ^^ij! J*ib* 

# t\jjO bX* |*^bwJI JJ^ vpo!j 

g^A»o btX-y*- c\a£ t5tXJ! J-bJI SJLwp w!y=»- 


* E. g. 1. c. cf. Spltta, GrammalUc du Arab. Vulgar-dialects ton -Esn/pfen, p. 203 

tZDMQ. 44, M3). JA. 1887. Kxtralt No. 22, p. 8. JtX3 1. 60, for Jyj . Spltta, toe. elt., p. 18. 
J*/ for JjCx . 

* See Sachau. Chronologic Orientalischer Vnlker von Alberuni. Iotrod. p. Ixx. 

* MS. iwS\b . « Conjectural: the MS. is blotted hero. » So the MS. Read kaxIaJ . 
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15 jJ vib^l libl^is . LpJI v1UaJ{X*-U^ ^^«jI b It\£® Jyb 

Lo l_*l^ i-Lc-wJ!j XAibJI >iXJ \£*y 

<ax>y tb*3l ^1 ^ v-aa-I; ^b vibJl ^1 1 ° l 5*jl J 
^tXxO^b tXsJ v*JJ J—^l ^a-L^I ^jX tXiX, ^Jl tXjLO^j Jcb.^ 
20 vi ^*° >iU xjlcIcXH Laj^. 1 viU v_a^ 5 « thojX 15^*^ 

baiul ^Jl L$j-Ip ^tXitJ \jl (j*UJI O v-o ItX^il ^giuA.> ^ viliocXx 

r*bJI 

Uio^l^ Lo^ tX-o xj^a&? xJL~yi stX® n Sji> b 
JtX-> JjSM jV-j'Liil XAAolill cXaj juibyJ sjjj-s* 5JU-~ ^kxlxiAj 
25 3^ j*l_3 (jL—j| ^b I3 ^UJ! ; eA-rftXJL3' ^bxifcb l5 ^jl 

xJ^i “^aji^UJI ^Lc outij ^^ob odlill^ xaxiiib 

u-A-JI a ®*WI bl viLLo y^li.1 ^ ^1 sill y^jJ, 
^Jl |A_>b Lil £ &dXJb ^UmJI 0^-0 

^J^kll Jai*. ^ iuuSLI? x*J*j ^ xJLyi 5tX» . ^yoltXJI 

30 c v«; K x L & S 8 ji>jU» xj l>aJj»j' ^xbiLJI^ |.v£-il x^lj 
v^j £ ? ba^ £ ^ ^swJI ^ 1^ 

XA.Lt J>A? <jL«jill |Ua-v ^ Ji' 3 ^1 JLs £ jl 
xJ u^X'j^ JUpI Ji* ^ l$XoL* xj^Lj JjuLc 

• tjlc>-«^ UjIo ^ va!| xJ SiXu^j x^ J 

••MS. bas^l. 

n Bead 3^-| b . 

»M8. v^A-cbl^o . In other placca I have simply substituted 5 for icy . 

>» MS. ^LsJ!} . In other place# I have simply substituted vi> for v^>. Cf. Mlhftll 8a»>- 
bag’s Grammattfc d er Arab. Vmoanottj>nubt in Syritn und ^Eovptcn. p. IP. 

1* Cf. Doxy, Supplernenl, 1. 716. Mub«t «1 Mublt, p.f A.P. 

«* Read icjL^J^I . 
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aj w *jo\yk) *3y&& ItXi xJLwj y*pS$\ JaS U-U 36 

j ^ LSc>L=*. ItX-q* ^_»Lo )y-^-* 

v_ijb UL-JI *-J>l ^JLa. ~_i 17 x^>- 5 

lj| ^LsUi AjL=*li Lgjt Viol ^L>U> «LjJs»Li\j Ail-SAx— 

18 Jl£* ‘jAt$\j ^cyaLJ! yiail tXxc Jy**w« 

Ail aJLs* £ Ai^e^ ^♦■•SV.JI £/> |VAftJ u>jJI 5^*Li Lg-Lx/ilj 40 

yt |v*aj jyo+JI ol^U u>yuiJl jvJjw Lsvi ^5 ^oLJI j ya 

Aj>.j Jji^j ^fcVJb L*i x i? sJULc )y' £L *~ J-jUw ^Jisyi 5Jo_— 

J^i«yi viijLo c5 _xJ! K -O-a^Jl ^_j| o^-JI JLJL-i i-_j^_JI 

(•ItVS a^xa-J! aJ Ax*dJ» C5 ^c A^-sj ^-7^5 *->7^ 7^ Lcjwo 

siUxJ A^A~«Oj pUj AJtX> UetXi^lj l_>^JUtJI 45 

L^JtitXi 77 *1 +JI v^- TA « > l 5^ AxxAamJ! 

T^aj^I atXx*« tXxc ^1 ^ X h »l^ y»j UetXi*li 

y>'Lj_i £-*xx axjJ~« 7-S^^ AiLs^j yo (j^jlaJt ^ ^jL- ya^ 
^j<X*-«y ^7-0 ^A.ujt y*^y* i^y^li & axjJ-JI 

^xi=J 7U i>^-«Lc 19 J(Xi J-JJI Jub ^^03 yCjAoJJf Li^.50 

yiajJ iLotOl »iXAj i7-|y^ a y« U-Ls j»77-^ ^5*^ <-a3jj 

L$:^~»- ^JLc cyaj ^ S <xXi |*xLaxJI w-^ V jJI v*LL> 

^-0 bc^tXivLj jjl L*^i v r ^ y jJi 57^5 iLotXj! ^7^ u-bJI 


‘•MS. . 

11 MS. x ^ a mlstako, If wo ought not to read XQy-jj , 
i» MS. here and in other places jL*—« . Cf. 8pitta loc. eiL p. 9. 
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(J—* StXsJjj S’j —* tXS 1^5ly ^tXxxyiJI j^AAi —wp—*1 

jLolxJl a<XcCvJ 3 pjoL* 3 p!^ 8>*-*oJI iijxxjj yo tX=*-li ^AxxyiJI 

iXjuLo jjL-jL Jx< U&jJl &xJtX« £ JvwjJ! ^L«li 


xxt tXxxJ ^5*^ UjU‘ ^l=* oo^-LLi $jyd\ atXo 

^_5vjL=»> I^xsSju jJlxilj x«! uy^j Uli Ifc^-jo kAjtX*JJ 

SOJJ^JJ s^xS- JwO^i cJjiaJI itL#^l 2, ^>jf ItX# Lo (jdxxJ |x£*oju Jyb. 
J«xx y<X&o ^^xi! ^->ls coj *-ix5” xJ Jljj »JJjJ a,*~.~>.Li 

i3!j ^LxJI ^-o xJiXo v_*JJo! Ljlj xxj<x*J! iX^ij 


viLUJ! ^£bli LaSl^ cy^i' A xi^i-Li ^^xa-^xJU £ I^Lo 

<)o^i |V®Ia-L Jx-jL# . XJLC £X*xJ! 8^-Cj XjU*. ^1 

85 is^kxJI ^Jl wL*c^ l+b ^ x x»*+-M tXx^JI a^ *x3 ^xbL*. xiixi) ^o 

^-« ^Jj-wJI (5 ix ^j^ko XJ<X> Sj^xJI Jib viU-JI (X-b-l 

biXx- jjl ^UlxSj aaLmJLj oo^Lb X—■>».~~« ^uu. X -x—w. StXx 1 


tXcl ^ ^SlXxO^O (JULIAS Jx^l U-*J| ^Jl SAjJLaD <\XJ £X«*xJ! £^**o 

ij^l ^i>! xxSl^-cl xil^ v: ^w« ali-iki ^_s\_j^H 

70i-j^| |V«*j Xxxj Lgj 8tXx*j L*^ Umo Lo ^xa ^*1 ^<X^ob 

^x-*o u-tXill- cM*?; «X*Jj »^l Q-tXiiJI 

viJ-UI yo\ LxxJI l$xi! a pLo tj_$i ^jyftltXJI ^Jl A^+Jl XxJ! 

.^x<l |VJ .^^yol *X^-° li 15^^ Xjlsuxv XxxxJj tXuuJI 


"MS- ^>!<Xje . 

njtibjt 

MRoad. ^ t)eJ (j-jlXj'. 
“MS. gj»y 


“ Sic! 
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^1*3' &-JI '-AA^a-o jvX3 y&jS\y Jyij U** 

. ^*<1 1*2 lXa*^olM v»LUI I jje 2d ls\j U5" (XjIJumJI 

We shall write the letter of the King of Edessa, Abgar, which ho sent to our 
master Jesus, the Messiah. 

I have heard of thy wonderful deeds and that thou dost heal the sick without 
enchantment and without medicine-, and that thou, by. means of one word, hast 
given sight to the blind and to the lame recovery, to the dumb speech, to the 
deaf hearing, to the sick healing. Thou casteth out unclean spirits by thy word, 
and those whom pain and punishment injure thou healest. Thou raisest the 
dead; and the woman flowing with blood, when she touched thy hands became 
well. And now, O Master, I have heard that thou thinkost in thy heart that 
thou art God or the Son of God. Thou hast come down from heaven and hast 
done all this, O Master! On this account I beg and request of thee that thou 
come to me. Although I am not worthy, do thou show mercy to me and come so 
that thou mayest heal me from this pain which is in me. I have also heard that 
the Jews hate thee and wish to do thee harm. It is not hidden from thee that I 
am in a city, small and beautiful. I wish that it be for me and for thee. And 
to thee be peace—as thou wilst. 

Answer to the letter of King Abgar which came from our master Jesus, the 
Messiah. 

He says as follows: Blessed art thou, O Abgar and thy city Edessa. Blessed 
art thou, in that thou didst believe in me, not having seen me. From the present 
time I have given thee health and healing. Now regarding that about which 
thou hast written to me that I should come to thee, first it is necessary that I 
should complete the work for the sake of which I have come down. And [when] 
I shall have ascended unto Him that sent me, I shall send to thee one of my dis¬ 
ciples that he may heal thy disease and give to thee eternal life. Peace be to 
thee and to those who are in thy city, which no man will be able to take to the 
end of the world. Amen. 

O brother! This letter was written by the hand of our master and our God, 
Jesus, the Messiah, and he sealed it with seven seals in Grecian characters by 
means of a eunuch. 27 

The first seal showed “I, of my own free will, went to the cross.” The 
second, “ that I am a perfect 2 ^ man and God in very truth.” The third, “ that 
I have ascended to the cherubim.” The fourth “ that [I] am God, the first, 


5* ms. LlsjJ . 

«I do not find this form In tho dicUonnrles: but It must bo some derivative of tiasniy) “ho 
drew forth, or castrated his tcstlolea ” (Lano S. V.). 
n Or real. 
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and that there is no other God beside me.” The fifth, “that I am an exalted 
King and God of Gods.” The sixth, “I am the Saviour.” The seventh, 
“ altogether, at all times I live, existing forever.” Whoever bears this letter 
upon his bead, it will save him from the danger of the road; and he who 
meets wise men and rulers, it will spare him; he who has a strong fever, it 
will heal him; and those who have evil spirits or any other form of enchantment, 
it will free them. He who is on the road,» or on a river, or in a battle or in any¬ 
thing that happens to a man, it will release him [from bis difficulty]. And if 

anyone be seated in-and carry it, he will be free from all unpleasant 

labor. It will be medicine for his spirit and his body: and joy and gladness will 
be to him forever and ever. Amen. 

Now when Abgar had received the letter of the master, his desire and his 
wish grew strong; and at once he sent a very skillful sculptor. He directed him 
to go to procure a likeness of the master and of his face. Then the sculptor went 
on his way until he reached the master, praised be he I Then he spake to him 
saying: Verily thou art a sculptor. 3 ® Then he answered him, saying, I am sent by 
Abgar to see Jesus, the Nazarene, to see the likeness of his face and to picture it. 
The master commanded him to take his place with the multitude. Then he told 
him of himself that he was Jesus the Nazarene. Then Jesus sat down to teach the 
people and the sculptor wished to fulfil the behest of his superior. He placed him¬ 
self opposite the master in order to paint the likeness of his face. But he was not 
able to picture the likeness of the face of the master. Then said the master to the 
messenger, where is the handkerchief?) 31 which thou hast. Then the messenger 
came quickly to the master and threw himself at his feet and gave him the hand¬ 
kerchief before all the people. Then the master took it in his hands, washed his 
face with the water and wiped it with the handkerchief so that the sculptor who 
had been sent and all the people wondered. Then he gave it to the messenger 
who seized it joyfully and went to his superior, Abgar. This one was journeying 
upon the road with his escort. They had come to the city MBSJ. 32 They 
remained over night outside the city in the shop of a potter: and placed the 
image of the Messiah between two bricks out of fear of robbers. Then they slept. 
Now during the night there came down a dark pillar of fire upon the image of the 
Messiah. And when the guard of that city passed by and saw this great wonder, 
they were amazed and cried out with a loud cry until a multitude of people came 

"The lexica do not give this derivation of ; but It must correspond to the Greek 

Ivty. 

** In the Greek text, we read xar<St»*wrof el Mpotre. 

“M3. X ..A- which la undoubtedly a mistake, lbn el Athlr, VIIL, p.302, 21 bos 

JjtXLc of. also TlxoronV loc. loud. p. 1W. 

*Beod Mabug. Greek has Up6iro>uf. 
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to the outskirts of the city. They saw the wonder and desired to take it (i. e. the 
picture) from the messenger. They searched between the two bricks, and saw 
that it was fixed fast to one of them. Then [the messenger] caught hold of one 
of the bricks, and gave them the second one. Then the messenger journeyed 
until he had come to within one mile of the city of Edessa. Here he lighted upon 
a man deprived of the use of his limbs who touched the picture with his hand. 
At that very moment he became completely well and went on his way standing up¬ 
right. He came quickly to the city to his mother and when the other people saw 
him they wondered, and came saying to each other: what has come over the wid¬ 
ow’s son who had not the use of his legs ? His story reached the King who had 
him brought to him. Then he said to him, how hast thou become healed ? He 
answered him saying, behold I was seated about a mile distant from the city. I 
was seated looking for alms from men when something passed secretly up the 
road and touched me and at once I arose upright. And King Abgar understood 
at once that this messenger had come back to him with the picture of the Mes¬ 
siah. Then he sent to meet them and he found the messenger with his escort, 
•bearing the image of the master, the Messiah. Now when they had come to the 
palace, the King took this image in his hands, he having lain upon his couch for 
a little over six years. At once, at that moment, he was healed and became well. 

Now, our master, Jesus the Messiah, after his asceut to heaven sent Thad- 
daeus [one of] his disciples to Abgar and be healed him from all his sickness. He 
taught him the way of life and the word of truth. And he went down to a well 
of water which was called L^l**, 83 and he baptized him in it and all the people 
of his household in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. And he gloried in the Holy Spirit and praised God who is to be glorified 
unto all generations. 

Now this is what has reached us about the glorious King Abgar and the 
doings(?) of God, praised and exalted be, in his kingdom. Amen! Amen! As is 
said, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you. 54 May God 
the exalted one free us from every misfortune as he freed this exalted King! 
Amen! Amen! 


win Grook Ktpaood, 
»* Matthew 7:7. 



NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS XXXII.-L.* 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


There can be no doubt in the mind of critics that we have in Gen. xxxii. 1-3 
and 4-18 respectively E’s and J’s story of Mahanaim, though the question must 
doubtless be considered still open whether, as Wellhausen holds, E in ver. 3 
really takes the name DOfTO as a singular with locative ending (cf. HJnO 3a ); 
or whether, as Dillmann maintains, E as well as J understood it as a dual, his own 
host and God’s being the “ two companies.” There seems to be, however, a gen¬ 
eral and very natural tendency to react from the stringency of Wellhausen’s 
analysis, in the excision of portions like vs. 10-13, from a context with which they 
agree in style and language, on the ground of difference in subject-matter and point 
of view. Dillmann’s inclusiveness, which has strong support in the practical iden¬ 
tity in vocabulary, phraseology and style, of passages such as Gen. xir. lOsqq., 
xviii. 28sqq., etc., with the rest of J, is apparently and perhaps justly gaining in 
favor. Nevertheless in the case of vs. 10-18 I am obliged to side with Wellhau¬ 
sen in attributing the verses to J2. The reference to xxxi. 3 is not decisive; the 
new etymology of Mahanaim, ver. 11, might have stood originally in J side by side 
with that of ver. 8. “Jordan” even, ver. 11, can perhaps be explained, if 
“ Jabbok,” v. 23, is from E, as an inconsistency of J with his own situation ; but 
over and above these formidable objections to the authenticity of the passage 
comes ver. 13 undertaking to give the language of Yahweh’s promises to Jacob 
and quoting a combination of xvi. 10 and xxn. 16, both certainly of origin sub¬ 
sequent to the union of J and E, and neither addressed to Jacob. If any promise 
of the kind was given to Jacob in J we should be driven to assume that it stood 
originally in ch. xxviii. and has disappeared without any special reason, and to 
make the further assumption that J had a narrative of the theophany at Bethel 


• Seo Hkbraica. VII., 1, 2 and 3. and tho author’s Bibles t cUMn the Bible. Student Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. (In press.) Also Journal of BOA. Lit., IX. 2,18W. 

Tho author may be permitted to Insert hero n communication from Dr. Karl Budde. of 
Heidelberg, on the subject of tho evidence from Deut. iv. 32gq. In favor of an Elohlstlo crea¬ 
tion story of J> underlying the present Gen. x., In tho preceding article, Hebraica, VII. 8, 
p. 222, which arrived too late for Insertion In that number. Dr. Budde wrltcR: Bln schOner 

Ucwol*.1st wlcder Ibro schdno Beobaohtung an DeuL iv. 32, die mlr gnnz ncu war. Icb 

bln gaoz mlt Ihnen derselben Melnung, dass dies clnzigo *03 bcl D zusammen mit DTlStt 
cine vollkoramcne Rrld&rung elgentllch nur in clner frQhercn Fawung von Gen. x. 3Ssq. von 
der Hand elne* J* linden kann (vgl. >03 auch Ex. xxxiv. 10, sovlcl leb sche, von spttt-jabwlst- 
isoher Hand). Das 1st wlrkllch sehr Qberraschend und fflr mlch elnegrosse Genugtbung. 
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already previous to this time, which is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. The 
sermonic tone of the passage has been pointed out by Wellhausen. 

The two clauses 14a and 22b are practically identical. Their assignment 
severally to E or J will depend upon that of vs. 14b-22a; for 22b is inseparable 
from 22a. Now it is true that all critics agree in attributing 14b-22a to E, partly 
on the ground that in ver. 22b we are brought back to the point of 14a and partly 
because 22 b knows of only one “company,” and to controvert this unanimous 
opinion may seem hazardous; yet as the analyses of ch. xxxir. heretofore 
advanced confessedly involve very serious difficulties in ch. xxxm. or vice versa, 
the reader’s attention may reasonably be invited to certain evidence for assigning 
vs. 14b-22 as well as vs. 4-9 to J. 

The first of the two arguments above cited in favor of 14b-22a as E’s is 
readily met by simply connecting 14a with ver. 3, the nearest E section. We are 
then indeed brought back to the same point in ver. 22 as in ver. 14a (ver. 3), but 
this only makes vs. 4-9,14b-22 = vs. 1-3,14a, not 4-14a = 14b-22. The second 
assumes that J would not have written nJflDD (ver. 22 ) he ,,a<1 previously 
spoken of ftoo camps. Wellhausen ( Comp. d. Hex., p. 45) translates in ver. 22 “ in 
Mahaneh.” But supposing Wellhausen to be wrong and that the allusion is 
indeed to Jacob’s double camp on the northern shore, the author bad no alterna¬ 
tive but to express himself in this way in order to present the intended contrast 
between the band which crossed the river and that which remained behind. If 
the author meant “in this party rather than in that,” be could not have said 
D’JHOD. f< > r this would have been taken as the proper name. On the other 
haud he could say without real ambiguity rOHDD “in the camp,” meaning 
thereby Jacob’s personal following in contrast with the rWUD which passed 
over in advance. And here it would be more natural to use the singular even 
though this camp was a double one. 

Certainly neither of the above arguments, nor both together, can be considered 
as establishing authorship by E as against any considerable evidence for J. Let 
us see what there is to be urged on this side. Be it first observed that whether 
14b-22 be J’s or E’s, in neither case does this passage form the parallel to vs. 4-9; 
for XXXIII. 8 , which certainly refers to and must be connected with, xxxn. 14b- 
22 , requires us to assume that this “ company ” which Esau “ met” was not a first 
embassage, but a second one. Otherwise we must suppose that Esau was already 
en route without having received any notice of Jacob’s arrival. Still more plainly 
it appears from ver. 18 that Jacob knows Esau to be en route, for the servants are 
given instructions for “ when Esau meeteth thee.” We must understand this to 
be a reference to ver. 7 or else supply the equivalent. Again xxxm. 10 and 11 
are certainly doublets, from which it appears that both J and E related the send¬ 
ing the one a nfTJD the other a ,“0"D Esau. If then we separate xxxn . 
14b sqq. from vs. 4-9 we find ourselves at best obliged to supply a first half of the 
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story to E and a second half to J. Dillmann points indeed to OTtf fnfcf in ver. 
4 as a relic of an E version of vs. 4-9, but as we are by no means obliged to sup¬ 
pose that E bad any narrative of this first embassage these two words, which are 
readily explicable as a mere gloss to ypty JHN, or which might have come 
from quite a different connection, form a very inadequate foundation for any 
positive assumption. It clearly appears that there can be no argument here from 
duplication, for if 14b sqq. did not originally follow upon vs. 4-9 we are obliged 
to suppose that something of equivalent meaning did. So far then as appears 
from the story in ch. xxxn. it might equally well be J’s or E’s version of the 
sending of a present to Esau which is preserved to us in xxxn. 14b sqq. 

But let us turn to xxxm. 8-10. Here we have most undeniably a play upon 
the name Peniel, just as in xxxn. 4-9 upon Mahanaim. To the author’s mind 
the traditional interpretation of the clause, “as one seeth the face of God,” i. e., 
tarn benignant, an interpretation which even Dillmann adopts, is an absurdity. 
The point of the comparison to which all of xxxn. 14b-22 and xxxm. 8 sq. has 
been leading up is that as the worshipper “ before God ” presents his fifOO and 
is accepted (Gen. iv. 2-7) so Jacob seeks to “appease” Esau “with the firOO 
which goeth before him; afterwards he will see his face and peradventure will 
be accepted” (xxxn. 21). Hence he can say when the result has followed his 
expectation. “If now I have found grace in thy sight then receive my HflJO 
at my band; forasmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God 
(cf. Ex. xxxiv. 20b) and thou wast pleased with me.” The connection of xxxm. 
8-10 with the whole passage descriptive of the nrOO and above all with xxxii. 
21 is absolutely undeniable. Dillmann even, who assigns xxxii. 14b sqq. to E, 
attempts to separate ver. 21, explaining it as inserted by R from J, but the verse 
cannot be disconnected from the context. Throughout xxxn. 8sq., 14-22; 
xxxm. 1-8,6-10 there is the same underlying idea, the shrewd disposition of 
Jacob’s forces in view of the 400 men. 

On the other hand, much as it may interfere with the smoothness of analysis, 
the linguistic and stylistic marks of xxxm. 8-10 are too strong to be ignored. 
Dillmann is certainly right in insisting that none but J could have written twice 
here jf! and once p > “d we might now add that it is J who 

speaks of the divisions of Jacob’s retinue as JTOrtD * xxxn. 4-9,22; xxxm. 8, 
and J who speaks of the present as a nfDD (cf. ver. 11, ,*7D“13)- Moreover ver. 
11, unless we abstract from it the middle clause without reason, must certainly 
be E’s (cf. ver. 6 and this compels us to assign its manifest doublet, 

ver. 10, to J. I see no escape from the conclusion that xxxn. 14b-22; xxxm. 
6-10 are J’s as well as xxxn. 4-9. 

Turning now again to xxxn. 14b sqq. and critically examining the language 
we find indeed nothing decisive either way, yet all the peculiarities which do 
appear favor the authorship of J. nf"QO, vs. 14b and 20, must be contrasted 
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with rD"D 1 xxxm. 11. , ver. 15, is found only in J, Gen. xxx. 85, 
and 5,1 the same verse only in J, Gen. xxxi. 38. The words may be 
considered characteristic although here unavoidable terms, in the sense that J 
displays a greater interest than E in the shepherd’s art and shepherd scenes, and 
greater familiarity with shepherds’ terms. ■yfjf, vs. 17 and 20 (four times), is 
found only in J, Gen. xxix. 2 Ws,3,8; xxx. 40; xxxv. 21 (E has , 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xviii. 24,28; xxiv. 5,39; xxvn. 12; XLm. 12 ); * 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xix. 21 (iv. 7?)); DJ > ver. 19 (cf. Gen. in. 6; iv. 22,26; 
x. 21 , etc.); rOHD , ver. 22 (cf. ver. 8sq.; xxxm. 8); are also worthy of note. 

From the above analysis it appears that JE presented in his narrative of the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Esau only the merest traces and frag¬ 
ments of E, and this no doubt corresponds to the original proportions of E’s 
account relatively to J’s. We have no right to assume that E presented a dupli¬ 
cate of everything in J, but must supply the gaps as briefly as is consistent with 
subsequent references in E’s narrative. Acting on this principle we gather from 
xx xiii. 11 that Jacob had sent a gift (rO“D) to Esau, “ to the field of Edom,” 
accompanied perhaps with a message like Gen. l. 17, and that Esau had therefore 
come to meet him. Further assumptions are gratuitous. 

In ver. 28sq. we have two contradictory statements, one that Jacob “passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and one that he remained behind, but sent over his 
retinue. The latter stands connected with the story of the nightly wrestling. 
Ver. 28, on account of and because J alone (ver. 7sq.) furnishes a 
motive for a crossing at night, must be assigned, at least in part, to J, and Dill- 
mann reasons that because the clause, “and passed over the ford of Jabbok,” 
stands connected with this verse and not with ver. 24a it must be J who brings 
Jacob to the southern bank at this point aud consequently leaves no room for the 
story of the wrestling, for this is certainly enacted on the northern shore (cf. ver. 
24 sq.). But this reasoning .is not conclusive; for the datum, “ and he passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” is all that is introduced into the Hauptbericht from 
the parallel source, Dnp’1 being a mere resumption by JE 2 of the thread of ver. 
23. This datum bad to be inserted here and could not be inserted in ver. 24 since 
Jacob could not then have been “ left alone ” (ver. 25). In other words, if JE 2 
had before him the parallels, 

J. k. 

And he took his two wives, eto., and sent [And he took his household (D] and [he] 
them over the stream. passed over the ford of Jabbok. 

he was obliged, in order to connect with ver. 25, to put first the item, “ and passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and afterward the item, “and Bent them over the 
stream,” whether they stood as above in the originals or vice versa. 

If now “ Jordan ” in ver. 11 be original with J, it appears highly improbable 
that the name Jabbok should have occurred in the same document immediately 
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after. The present writer, however, rejecting ver. 11, cannot of course lay stress 
upon this point. Whether J had originally the clause, “ and passed over the ford 
of Jabbok,” or “and sent them over,” etc., must depend upon whether ver. 25 is 
assigned to E or J. 

It may seem as if E’s authorship of vs. 25-32 was conclusively established by 
the assignment of xxxm. 8-10 to J, for the author is not of those who believe 
that the two aetiologies of Peniel in xxxir. 31 and xxxiii. 10 can both be 
assigned to the same document. I am indebted to Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, 
for the suggestion that ver. 31 is perhaps separable from its present context. 
Here in fact is to be found in my opinion the solution of the many difficulties 
with which the analysis of chs. xxxir. sq. is surrounded. 

Nearly all critics (Dillmann excepted) feel compelled to assign vs. 25 sq. to J 
for reasons doubtless familiar to the reader. Of these, however, the most impor¬ 
tant is the fact that it is J, not E, who from this point on (changes of R in view 
of xxxv. 9sq. excepted) adopts the name Israel. 

Apparently ver. 31 stands very closely related to the context, although it 
might be questioned whether “I have seen God” was a suitable expression to 
describe the encounter just related. Certainly the stylistic form of the verse is 
E’s (cf. for this elliptical form ru. 51 sq.; Ex. xvm. 4; cf. also ver. 3 and 
contrast xxxm. 17), though ^ (Ex. xxxnr. 7) cannot in the 
author’s view be cited in favor of E. But the fatal objection to regarding the 
verse as standing in its original context here is that the scene of the encounter is 
certainly Mahanaim on the northern bank of the Jabbok, and not Peniel on the 
southern. Cf. xxxu. 23sq.; xxxm. 10. The encounter of vs. 25-30 then is not 
so much a parallel, as suggested by Wellhausen, to the meeting with Esau, but 
to the meeting with the angels of God at Mahanaim, vs. 1-3. It is not Peniel at 
all that the author has in mind originally, but the word-play is upon Jabbok and 
Israel. The scene of vs.25 30 is Mahanaim. In E’s narrative of Peniel the meet¬ 
ing was doubtless some appearance of God to Jacob, assuring him of a peaceful 
reception by Esau (cf. xxxr. 24), from which all that now survives is ver. 81. The 
original context was perhaps quite similar to the present, though scarcely so 
anthropomorphic, hut the scene of ver. 81 can only have been Peniel on the south¬ 
ern bank. Whether ‘pfrOJs} of ver. 32 in contrast with of ver. 31 can be 

taken as marking an original distinction of authorship is doubtful, but certainly 
there can be no good ground for attributing ver. 33 to R merely because it dis¬ 
plays an unmistakable resemblance to J. The language and style of all the 
passage 26- 33 except ver. 31 are also that of J. “in W, vs. 25 and 27, of the 
superhuman being, ver. 25, p-ty, ver. 33, are characteristic; the unwillingness 
of the elohim-being to be seeu by day light (cf. n. 21; xix. 15) and the resem¬ 
blance of the story in its anthropomorphic conceptions to Ex. iv. 24-26 also speak 
for this author. 
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In cli. xxxiii. vs. 1-3,4a are universally recognized as J’s on account of the 
400 men (xxxn. 7) and • Vs. 4b,5 and 11 are with equal unauimity and 

for obvious reasons assigned to E, whose narrative accordingly must have been 
quite brief. 

After the theophany at Peniel Jacob meets Esau, “ who fell on his neck and 
kissed him.” Esau inquires concerning the women and children (and the pres¬ 
ent?) and Is prevailed upon by Jacob to accept his gift. 

Verses 18-20 are now recognized as E’s with the exception of j“t£)0 
D“1N = R and with the addition of p^ ,13 in ver. 20 • The conjecture of 
Wellhansen {Comp., p. 316) of for in v. 18 is attractive, but cf. 

xxvm. 21, of which the narrative just ended of Jacob's meeting with Esau was 
the fulfillment. 


With regard to ch. xxxiv., Comill {ZeUschr ./. AUl. Wiss. xi. 1) seems to have 
uttered the last word of analytical criticism; but his argument for connecting 
xxxv. 14 with ver. 8 is not convincing. If the verse was obnoxious to R we can 
understand his omitting it but not his appending it to P’s Bethel story. In fact 
it is hard to find a reason for its introduction into a Bethel story unless it origi¬ 
nally referred to the maggebuh at Bethel. The clause “In the place where he 
spake with him ” is to be eliminated from ver. 13 (cf. xvn. 22) as dittographic, but 
not from this verso, since here it is required to locate the maggebuh. The maggtbah, 
then memorialized not a grave (ver. 8) but a theophany. pfc$ TD¥Q is remark¬ 
able, but cannot possibly be assigned to R who makes it his business rather to 
obliterate than to define the maggeboth. (Cf. xxxnr. 20). But why should it be 
deemed inappropriate in J ? This author alludes indeed but rarely to maggeboth ; 
still there is reason to think his narrative does contain allusions to them (cf. xxxi. 
25,49 E, Josh. tv. 3,8); J hence might naturally introduce such an explanatory 
clause. But in E it is scarcely conceivable. I incline to think rather with Kuenen 
that we have here the relic of J’s account of the theophany at Bethel, upon which 
IIos. xti. 5 and the narrative of P, xxxv. 9sqq. are based, and from which the J 
elements of xxvrr. llsqq. were taken. The narrative then stood originally at this 
place and comprised xxvm. 18sq.,16, then xxxv. 14; xxvm. 19. 

The JE verses which follow, viz., 16-18,1 judge to be from the same source 
and connection. “ And they journeyed from Bethel ” does not stand very well 
so directly after the command in ver. 1 (E) “ Go up to Bethel and dwell QJJ”) 
there.” Ver. 17 seems to refer quite pointedly to xxx. 24 (J). We know from 
xxxiii. 2 and other passages that J must have related the birth of Benjamin after 
Jacob's return. We do not know this of E, but on the contrary 1», vs. 26sq., 
describes it as taking place in Paddan-Aram. If P had any authority for this 
statement it can only have been E. This would, of course, exclude vs. 16-18 
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from this author. Vs. 19sq. on the contrary, are certainly E’s (cf. “ Jacob ” with 
“Israel,” v. 21, and the rD£D) but these verses may at least equally well be 
regarded as parallel to 16-19 (cf. HfiDI ver. 9) Vs. 21sq. are of course to be 
assigned to J with all critics. We may then perhaps assume that J alone brought 
Israel on his journey toward the south, E regarding Bethel as his dwelling-place 
(cf. “ Dothan ” xxxvii. 17), J locating it at Hebron (xxxvn. 14). 


In ch. xxxvii. a proper division of the material avoids all difficulty in the 
analysis. Vs. 12,18a must be J’s on account of “Israel;” 18b from V? 
tjjn and 14a should be assigned to E on account of the expression just quoted 
(cf. xxn. 1,7,11, etc.); 14b then joins without break upon 18a and ver. 18 follows 
with only the subject “ his brethren ” to be supplied in place of “ they.” Vs. 15- 
17 on the other hand follow just as naturally upon 14a, though perhaps we should 
supply or the equivalent. The verses explain how Joseph comes to be 

so far from home as to be beyond help even when Reuben desires to restore him to 
his father. He was not originally expected to go far from home (Bethel ?) but not 
finding his brethren in the vicinity he is directed to the comparatively distant 
Dothan. In J he is expected originally to go to a much greater distance. 

The first clause of ver. 25 is essential to the story of E, for it explains how 
Joseph could be “ stolen away ” (xl. 15) by the Midianites without the knowledge 
of Reuben (ver. 29) or the brethren. While they are occupied with their noonday 
meal the Midianite merchantmen pass by unobserved, and hearing Joseph’s cries 
take him off to Egypt. 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ pit ” appeared at all in J’s version. 
Judah interferes (ver. 21) with the plot of the brethren against Joseph, “ delivers 
him out of their hand ” protesting against their cruelty. While thus engaged in 
dispute they see a passing company of Ishmaelites and compromise by selling him 
into slavery. The explanatory clause in ver. 23 yty l&H rOrOTlN 

may be redactional or a fragment of J; but in neither case need the perfect con¬ 
tinuity of E in vs. 10sq.,22-25a,28a (to *>« interrupted. The presence of 

in ver. 28 alongside of ’OC'Q’I is not a sufficient reason for assuming a 
parallel in J. 

In ver. 82sq. D’DQn n^nDTIK and tp* fpD are from J, 

the latter being a duplicate of the first part of the verse; this can only be E’s, on 
account of ver. 20, while fpft must be J’s on account of xuv. 28. With 
the exception of CjBO OHlPJD CpV’fiN TOO’) in ver. 28 , of 

these two clauses in 32sq. and of ver. 84, vs. 28-36 are exclusively from E. 

Few chapters afford so perfect an example as thls of an analysis of JE to be 
carried through on really conclusive evidence. It is a pity to introduce confusion 
by a misplaced clause or two. 
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Gen. ZLL SO-xlu. 7 affords a very difficult problem to the analysis. There 
does not indeed seem to be adequate reason for dividing the two dreams of Pha¬ 
raoh, of the cattle and the ears of corn, to J and E respectively. E has in chs. 
xxxvii. and xl. in each case a pair of dreams, and unless we are prepared to 
discard as redactional vs. 25sq. and 32 we must admit that this was here also the 
case. The middle clause of ver. 14, which presupposes J’s form of the narrative 
(ch. xxxix.), is, of course from Jand it is possible that here and there a word 
may have been taken by JE 2 from the parallel narrative which J doubtless 
afforded. Otherwise in vs. 1-30 I see no reason to suspect the presence of J. 
Ver. 31, however, is almost certainly a doublet of ver. 30, and is character¬ 
istic of J (cf. xn. 10; nm. 1; XLvn. 4, 13). Vs. 32sq. again are certainly 
from E (cf. xxu. 8), and the latter verse carries with it ver. 89 (cf. Dpffl pj 
ver. 38 and 39). 

In 34sqq. we begin to meet real perplexities. The first clause of v. 34 has no 
relation to the rest of the verse, and the three consecutive ^ "IQX’l in 
vs. 39,41,44 can scarcely be original. The best clew for analysis which I have been 
able to find is XLvn. 18sq. (certainly J’s) where a sentiment in decided contrast 
to the humane feeling of v. 86 comes into very plain view. To the author of 
xl vii. 13sqq. the famine ot the unfortunate peasants is purely an opportunity for 
the aggrandizement of Joseph and Pharaoh at their expense. His interest centers 
not at all in the “ great deliverance ” by which “ much people are saved alive,” 
xlv. 5b, 7 ; l. 20 (E), but in the shrewd comer in wheat effected by Joseph and 
Pharaoh, where Pharaoh furnishes the capital and Joseph the foresight. Through 
this combination a decidedly Jewish bargain is driven with the starving people. 
Vs. 35a,36, according to this view, would belong to E; and ver. 35bc which is the 
statement of a plan for getting the crops under Pharaoh’s control, and for keeping 
it “ in the cities ” whither in fact we find Joseph removing the people in xlvii. 21 
when the famine comes on, must be J’s. It seems in fact to be J who is 
impressed with the phenomenon of the congestion of the population of Egypt in 
the cities and the despotic landlord system. Again the tax of the fifth part in 
ver. 34 is conceived as a special rate enacted temporarily in years of extraordinary 
yield, to meet an imminent public danger. But in XLvn. 24 the “ fifth ” is a 
permanent tax, imposed in perpetuity after the years of plenty and famine are 
over, and not apparently regarded by the people as excessive (xlvii. 25). The 
difference is no doubt reconcilable, but makes the assignment of ver. 84 (except 
first clause) to E, more probable. After the tlJDS) tPJP (=J) we should prob¬ 
ably supply the word now apparently corrupted in v. 56, which LXX . render 
airopo?Mvi( and the revisers “ storehouses.” In place of ver. 36 should be perhaps 
some outline of the plan followed in xlvii. 13sqq. 

Ver. 37 might belong to either document, but ver. 38 is to be assigned to E on 
account of the prophetic character attributed to Joseph and the connection with 
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ver. 33, and this verse may carry the preceding with it. Ys. 39sq. are from the 
same writer (cf. v. 33 and observe ’"}f 7 N instead of p-^yO), pi. ver. 40, 
although more frequent in J occurring also in E, Gen. xx. 11. vs. 41-44 are 
manifestly parallel to 38-40, still we have twice consecutively tp* ^ '£D 1DN1, 
but there is not the same objection to assigning both of these to the same docu¬ 
ment as in the case of vs. 38 and 41, since here Pharaoh’s address is interrupted 
by the relation of a number of actions. “pX VVU might be cited in favor of 
identity of vs. 41 and 43 with ver. 38, but the expression is the most natural one 
for J to adopt as well as E, for the expression of his thought; and the resem¬ 
blance of this expression is more than outweighed by the word connected with it, 
Hfcn * which occurs nowhere in E, but in J repeatedly; cf. Gen. xxvn. 27; 
xxxi. 60; Ex. xxxm. 13. Again it is iu J that Joseph is made to “ run ” from 
the dungeon into Pharaoh’s presence and the transformation of his dress and per¬ 
sonal appearance has therefore more significance in this narrative. Finally it is 
J, never E, who take a special interest in priests and priestly connections for his 
characters. (Cf. ver. 46 [J]; xlvii. 22,26; Ex. n. 16sqq. ; xix. 22,24.) The gar¬ 
ment of byssus with which Joseph is clothed is a priestly garment. 

Ver. 44 follows better, as has been shown, after 43 than after S9sq. and its 
hyperbolic figure is quite characteristic of J (cf. Ex. x. 26; xi. 7). Ver. 45 must 
be J’s as the mention of an alliance of this kind is highly improbable in P and the 
variants Potiphar(E, xxxvn. 86) and Potipherah can scarcely have stood for dif¬ 
ferent persons in the same writing. Ver. 45c seems to connect itself with 
the narrative of P which here (in 46a) comes in witli its usual data of age. Ver. 
45c is in any case parallel to 46b which has the phraseology of J. Ver. 46b in 
turn connects immediately with ver. 48, where the plan of collecting food “ in the 
cities” is followed, which appears also in v. 36 and xlvii. 21 (J). Ver. 47 thus 
falls into place in the narrative of E after ver. 40, and it does not appear that any¬ 
thing is missing. Ver. 49 affords difficulty as ‘Tin speaks strongly for J; but 
the verse itself seems to be a doublet of 48 and the expression “ as the sand on the 
seashore” is more characteristic of E. (Cf. I Kgs. iv. 20,29 E, with Gen. xm. 
16; xxvm. 14, J). On the whole the verse (or a part ?) may better be assigned to 
E; likewise 50a, 51-53 on account of . Ver. 64a stands connected with 

55,56sq. where the thought stands in strange contrast with 54b, this latter regard¬ 
ing the plenty of the people as Joseph’s triumph, and vs. 54a,55,66b, making then- 
necessity his opportunity. In the portions omitted in the extrication of this J 
element, viz., vs. 53,54b,56a,57 = E, the contrast is between all other countries 
and Egypt. In J the contrast is between the helpless distress of the starving 
people and Joseph’s overflowing granaries. We are not informed of the condition 
of other countries until xlii. 5; xlvii. 13-16, where we learn—quite unneces¬ 
sarily if xli. 54b,56a,57 have already stated the case—that the famine extended 
to Canaan as well as Egypt. 
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In xli. 80-57 we have therefore a tolerably complete narrative in each of the 
prophetic documents. In xlti. 1-7 we have again only fragments of J, apparently 
because of the close similarity of the two sources at this point. The superfluous 
of ver. 2; ver. 4b (cf. ver. 38 and xliv. -29); ver. 6 (cf. “Israel” with 
“Jacob” in vs. 1-4); the middle clause of ver. 6 (Joseph as corn-dealer, cf. xli. 
50, rather than governor of the land), and ver. 7 (except the clause “ and spake 
roughly to them,” displaced from ver. 9; cf. ver. 80 sq., E, with xliii. 7; xuv. 
18sqq., J) are the only traces of J suggested; but these suffice to give the sub¬ 
stance of the subordinate source. The writer acknowledges a disposition to over¬ 
look the °f ver. 2 as insignificant, and to consider 4b an explanatory gloss 

derived from ver. 38, ver. 5 being the real beginning of J’s narrative. The 
absence of Benjamin requires no spocial explanation after xxxv. 16 sqq. (cf. 
xli v. 20 ) and ver. 5b gives the occasion of the brother’s visit in a way that seems 
to exclude any other, 5a joining directly upon xli. 50. Ver. 11a may also be a 
trace of the conversation referred to by xliii. 3sqq. and xuv. 18 sqq., as it seems 
to be a doublet (cf. ver. 13) and to be excluded by the report of ver. 31 sq. The 
contrast in conception of J and E in this passage is accordingly: In J, the famine 
invading Canaan the sons of Israel come among the rest of Joseph’s customers. 
He knows them, but contents himself with friendly inquiries; finally, however, 
insisting as a condition of further purchases that they shall bring Benjamin. In 
E, all countries except Egypt being famine-stricken, Jacob despatches the ten 
brethren to Egypt to “ the governor of the land,” who is Joseph, to obtain permis¬ 
sion “ to traffic in the laud ” (ver. 34). In the presence of the governor they pros¬ 
trate themselves, which recalls to Joseph his dreams (xxxvn. 6-10); he accuses 
them and treats them as spies, but finally releases all but Simeon, who remains a 
hostage for the bringing of Benjamin. 


The passage xlvii. 13-26 is generally ascribed to J, “with traces of E.” I 
have been unable to discover any trace of E, but on the contrary am at a loss to 
perceive any reason for doubting the unity of the section. In vs. 13-15 the seat 
of the famine is “ Egypt and Canaan ” as in J in xli. sq. and ver. 4, not “ all the 
earth” as in E, xli. 54b,56a,57. Joseph is the dealer in grain personally, as in 
XLn. 6. The people of Egypt are starving, contrary to E’s representation, xlv. 
18 sqq. The priests are favored, and in ver. 26 an antiquarian interest appears as 
the occasion for the narrative. Cf. ii. 24; xxxn. 33. 

The language bears the plainest marks of J, “133 , ver. 13; 14; 

OH, 15,18, horses, 17; ft W ), 21; and /YH’» ver. 24, are considered by Dill- 
mann characteristic. "Ip^H rODDI JWftt ."UpD , ver. 17, is found only in J, 
Gen. xxvi. 14. only in Gen. xxxiu. 14. Ver. 21b recalls xix. 4. 
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DHVD ‘7I3JI »8 characteristic of J (cf. Ex. vn. 27; x. 14,19). p*), vs. 22,26, is 
much more frequent in J than in E. |fl NXO * ver. 25, occurs in J 

passim, in E nowhere. The mere occurrence of pf|l, ver. 20 , after 133 , ver. 
18 , is entirely without weight against such an array. 

In other chapters of Gen. xxxn.-L. the analysis of the present writer does 
not substantially differ from that of Kautzsch and Socin. 



ANNEXION IN ASSYRIAN. 

By Charles F. Kent, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Germany. 


In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto been chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan¬ 
guage. This has borne its fruits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals accessible to all. However, before the lit¬ 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Grammar , claims only to 
preseut the latest results of research. With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
in view of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
disagree. 

Under the direction of Prof. William R. Harper and Dr. Robert Francis 
Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
Yale to make a thorough study of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
been collected as a basis for inductions.* This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain wliat forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam¬ 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek. Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit¬ 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the cases of ga 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 


• Slnco the beginning of this study, works on Greek grammar, baaed on the same methods of 
investigation have appeared Indicating that the classioiats are beginning to appreciate the need 
and valuo of such conclusive work. 

*5 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col¬ 
lated under a special classiflcation. This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room. 

I. Forms Employed to Express Annexion.—A. The First Member 

Ending in I. 

That there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
a genitive in i, and an accusative in a is now generally admitted. That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an infinite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true.* The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
the early history of the form is clear. It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 
Arabic. 

The use of the first member in t: 

1) As to case—historical development—two questions immediately arise. (1) 
Is the x retained with tho first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) If not, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the early Assyrian ? 
The following table based on the total number of cases of the Gist member in f 
answers these questions : 

Table I. 



Genitive. 

Nomina¬ 

tive. 


Totnl Nom. 
and Acc. 

Totals. 

First member in Oldest 






Inscriptions. 


3 


3 

11 

Tiglath-pilcser. 


1 

13 

14 

30 

Asilrna$irpal. 

'mSm 

12 

20 

32 

92 

Shalmaneser IV. 

50 

11 

16 

27 

77 

Samfii-llamraan. 

14 

5 

2 

7 

21 





83 


Tiglath-pileser III. 

15 

2 

8 

10 

25 

Sargon. 

27 

10 

25 

35 

62 

Sennacherib. 

22 

4 

23 

27 

49 

Esarbaddon. 

23 

1 

7 

8 

31 

AStlrbSnipal. 

42 

6 

18 

24 

66 


129 


“ 

104 



• Cf. Delltzsch, Auvr. Gram.. 1 60. 
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From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of»with the first member is 
by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendency to employ this form in the earlier 
inscriptions more commonly when this first member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which i is employed in the genitive in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148; in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 88. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 129; 
other cases, 104. Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five. If only a 
few inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned; 
but being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
the caprice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
difference in the ratio is small, still when the large number of cases, in which the 
form absolutely demands the first member with final i, has been studied the varia¬ 
tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Referring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
three out of the eleven examples in i are not in the genitive. In TP. I. there is a 
marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of libbi (which 
necessarily takes t) as the first member. In ASurn., Shalm. II. and §am5i- 
Ramman, i with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

From the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this i is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending; ( 2 ) that in the earlier inscriptions 
a memory of this primitive use remains; but (3) that at an early period this lost, 
to a large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive; and hence is the 
vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
one is necessarily required. By this early transference to other cases, i appears 
to have secured the priority of possession so that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip¬ 
tions. (4) That in the later inscriptions » is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. The ratio which exists between the examples of i with 
a first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that i is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(a) Variants. Afiuro. II. 118 ana tu-ru gimilli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Senn. II. A, ina kirbi mab&zi. B, ina kirib mabSzi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. Afiurn. II. 23, ina limi ASfirdin; Shalm. 1. 45, 
ina limu Dan-A5fir; Shalm. I. 27, §a Sulmi SamSi; TP. VI. 44, § a 
Salamu SamSi; Shalm. Mon. I. 18, belfiti napbar m&tati; Sarg. 2, 
45, bfilfit ASSfir; Sam. Ram III. 8, tibi tabaziia; TP. III. 18, tib 
tabaziia; Sarg. 8, 186, ma-a-ti (amelu) Lull; Sarg. 2, 39, ma-at 
ASSflr.*" 

Three words, used in the first member, are found with both i and u retained; 
twenty with i or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
are found in the same inscription. From these facta it is to be inferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
elided and that with » or u retained; ( 2 ) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct; (3) that, therefore, in the case of 
these twenty-three words the form appearing depended upon the style or choice 
of the different scribes. 

8) First member in ».* when employed. From the preceding discussion it has 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of i depends upon the 
choice of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 
its use? 

From a study of the cases found in the inscriptions, it appears that i is com¬ 
monly found as the final vowel of the first member : 

(a) When the first member is derived from a root whose third radical is weak, 
nominative in fl. A5um. I. 31, ina pi-i ilSni; Shalm. II. naSi batti; 
Sarg. 2, 6, li* kfil malki; Esarh. A. III. 49, na-gi-i (m&tu) B&zi; 
ASurb. VIII. 28, ina ma-li-i libb&ti. This is the only reason suggested by 
Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of t. As a matter of 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. Tig.-Pil. 
VII. 50, na-a5 batti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, with a 
few exceptions, it is practically universal. 

(b) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
would Btand at the end of a word (which is contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Feminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the affix tu 
directly to the stem.t Tig.-Pil. I. 10, ina tukulti Afifir; IV. 89, Sakalti 
umm&natiSu; Sarg. 3, 95, $alipti bdiusu; Senn. IV. 21, si*it-ti niSd; 
Esarh. A. VI. 8, sibirti 6kalli. 

(2) Final radical reduplicated. 


•trz. 

t Of. MQllor, QrammaUiche BtnvrkunQtn zu dor Annalen Aiumatirpal, ZA. I. 4 ,858. 
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Tig.-Pil. IV. 36, naSaddi ASdr; VI. 93, libbi ilfltiSunu; ASurn. I. 
26, melamme bSlfltifiu; Sam. Ram. L 8, allalli il&ni; Sarg. 8, 118, 
turri gimilliSu. 

This cause explains nearly half (186 out of a total of 864) of the cases in i. 

The appearance of % instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in turn may 
be due to the early transference of i as the final vowel of the first member in other 
cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of a preceding or following i. It must 
be placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. 

(c) Final i attracted by a preceding i and retained for the sake of euphony. 
Tig.-Pil. VI. 41, Sidi burfiSni; Sam. Ram. III. 8, tibi tab&ziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn. II. 11, gimri matiSu; ASurb. I. 31, nirmiki 
Nabfl; 1.84, namriri ASfir u IStar. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care¬ 
ful or scientific study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, it is reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable field of research. In Hebrew this principle 
exercises au important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera¬ 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
in regulating the ending of the first member. 

From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that flora 
is changed to e or i after a preceding i or e or with a following i. With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
the first member of an annexion. From kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
fromfiulmu, Sulum. The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. e., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of i in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under u and a which will be studied later and the evidence is 
conclusive. 

(d) When the first number is in the genitive. Sam. Ram. I. 6, b&ni bit 
ASfir; Tig.-Pil. V. 48, ina tarsi (m) Subi; ASurn. Mon. 83, ina Sarrfiti 
pfiniSu; Sbalm. 27, 8a Sulmi SamSi. 

That the t of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom, 
has already been shown. And even if the t of the genitive has largely lost its 


• Presented by Prof. Delltzsch In his Assyrian Grammar, 182-34. 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 
determining the ending of the first member. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
find a few cases in which the presence of t is explicable ODly for the reason that 
the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 
by more than one cause. For example Tig.-Pil. 1.13, riSti <« en > ilani. The 
t may be retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more causes led to the use of i. 

Unexplained cases. 

ASurn. I. 80, pulfci melamme; Shalm. 71, tanati ASfir; Shaim. Mon. 
11.68 nabli mulmuli; ASurb. TV. 35, fcurdi il&ni. 

(1) Pulbi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ p u 1 b i instead of the corresponding p u 1 u b ? It might be said that the 
phrase has become petrified. This is very probably the case; but, I think, that we 
can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
the sound plays a very important part. There is a rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent in pulub melamme. The following t’s or e’s not improbably 
exert an influence in retaining the i of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in li). 
(3) Tanati AStir is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi¬ 
fied under (b) (1). (4) Kurdi il&ni has a parallel form fcarrad. 

Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining i only two or 
three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. Of these (a) and 
(b) are of all but universal application, while (c) and (d) depend in their use to a 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the option or style of the author. 
Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular¬ 
ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
names which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
* is still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 
i. e. feminine nouns formed by the affixed n or nouns whose third radical is weak. 

’rq$* EisefD *ns$>at uns* qgt 

This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
has advanced made evident. 

B. The first member in the singular ending in u. 


• Gen. 8! :39. 


t Isa. 1:21. 


J Gen. <9:11. 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only “ cases of the careless omission of § a ?” If-so, we would expect 
to find Sa generally inserted when the same phrases occur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with 5 a inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is a parallel expression found with 5a inserted; 
ASurb. V. 115, ina nage §a Qunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with 5 a is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that 5 a is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
vowel elided or with i retained ? Apparently favoring this view might be cited 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in u and t, previously noted; (c) 
parallel expressions in uand the final vowel elided. Tig. PH. VI. 44, Sal am u 
Samfii; Ram. V. 80, Sulum SarrfitiSu; Shalm. 1.27, 5ulme §amSi; 
ASurn. II. 118, ana turu gimilli; Shalm. I. 75, ana tu-ur gimilli; 
Sarg. 3,188, a5Su turri gimilli. 

From these examples it might be urged that the author of the -variant read¬ 
ing, appreciating the error of the form in «, corrects this; that the existence of 
the otherwise parallel expressions in i, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form with u is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented: (1) 
The large number of cases in u (113). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings—a statement which the study of the 
cases in i did not support—it would be difficult to believe that such a large num¬ 
ber of cases were mere errors. Furthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
u occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases iu u, as ina limu, ina Surru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (3) The examples cited to prove that they are excep¬ 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained; and that either could be employed as best conduced to tho euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the cases in i present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ u, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which t or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Finally the forms in u are employed in the same constructions 
with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 

Tig.-Pil. VIII. 39, li-ta-at kurdiia irnintu tambariia-altur, the 

might of my heroism and the victory of my battle - 1 inscribed; Sarg. 3,112, la 
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adir zikri ilfini V&pidu limneti d&bib salipti, who did not fear the 
renoum of the gods, xcho devised evil, who planned destruction. Esarh. A. VI. 54, 
n&gir kibsi Sarrfltiia mubadfl kabattiia, protecting the footsteps of my 
majesty, causing my spirit to rejoice. 

As a result of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
Delitzsch* that the forms in u are exceptions to the general rule; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those in ». Like the latter, it 
is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitic nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final vowel of 
the first member is dropped. Hence its title to the field is good, which it still 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms. 

2. Use of the first member in u. (1) As to case—historical development. 

Does the first member take u, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, it is in the nominative case? If not, are there any indications of 
this primitive use ? The following table presents the facts. 


Table II. 


First Member In 

Nomina¬ 

tive. 

Genitive. 

Accusa¬ 

tive. 

Total Gen. 
and Acc. 

Total 

In u. 

Tiglath-Pileser I. 

0 

3 

1 

4 

20 

ASfirnfisirpal. 

SS 


3 

3 

19 

Shalmaneser. 

o 

1 

1 

2 

12 

SamSi-Rammfin. 

■a 




1 


43 



9 


Tiglath-Pileser HI. 

2 

1 


1 

3 

Sargon. 

12 

2 

3 

5 

17 

Sennacherib. 

■■ 

1 

7 

8 

15 

Esarhaddon. 

‘19 


it’d 

4 

11 

ASflrbanipal. 

mm 

3 

mm 

10 

15 


33 



28 

_l 

113 


Consulting Table II. it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
u is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, u is used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. There is 
a slight reversal to earlier usago in Esarhaddon, but in ASurbanipal the former is 
twice as common as the latter. Combining the results of Table II. it appears that 


Gram., 172, a, note. 
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in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the first member stood In the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency is 
about the same. The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that in the early inscrip¬ 
tions the primitive case-usage of u was, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending t much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (Aftnrbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica¬ 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
the Arabic. 

2. First member with final u —when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that u is retained. 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in u. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 6, Saku-u namriri; Afiurn. 1.40, na-bu-u gumia; §am. 
Ram. L 27, rS'fi agr&ti. 

With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of u thus 
retained are in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
to i. This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in u. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, i. e., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 62, ina gurru Sarrfifcnaj Ram. N. 2, 7, i?a gulmu §amgi; 
Seun. III. 16, mitbu§u zu-uk Sipi; Esarh. A. IV. 25, pulufctu raSfibat 
Agflr; Agurb. I. 21, garrfitu (m) Aggfir.; IV. 68, limuttu pigunu. 

This principle explains more than half the cases in u. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which t is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(c) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

Tig.-Pil. II. 88, pulbn adiru melam Agfir; IV. 41, gamgu gimir 
kal garr&ni. 

That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

The presence of u (as in the case of t) may be explained in many instances by 
more than one of these principles. Very possibly it was their combined influence 
which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 

Of the total 113 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin¬ 
ciples. If the use of u with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with u 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, of which the Arabic is the living representative, have disap¬ 
peared. The few examples which do remain (as irVfT* O’O are 

however sufficient plainly to indicate that this language has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian. Traces are even more common in 
the Phcenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the first 
member in annexion,! DVlDITin , • 

(e) First member ending in a. 

The following cases of the first member ending in a are found in the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Shalm. 165, gam. Ram. II. 44, i5tu pan a namurrat kakkiia; Tig.-Pil. 
IIP 2, 13, eli birina (mat.) Hilummi; 2, 83, ckall&t (pi.) bud&ti 
na-Sa-a Ijegalli kariba garri; Sarg. 3,143, Esarh. A. VI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; IV. 41, mala libbi. 

It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexion 
examined only six possible examples (representing a total of eight cases), take a 
with the first member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of £rof. 
Delitzsch? that “it is an extremely common thing to find the first member retain¬ 
ing the case ending... .a without &a appearing before the second member,” and 
say that a as the final vowel of the first member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proof that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member is needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member. We have already 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending i very commonly and the 
nominative in u only less frequently; but the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse. In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis with 
the Ethiopic,! which latter retains only the a as the Bign of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
where all traces of this ending have disappeared except before certain pronominal 
suffixes. 

D. First member retaining mimmation. 

Esarh. A. II. 8, ina ir$itim (m.) HubuSna; IV. 12, 23; Asurb. IV. 
85, napistim (araclu) nakrutua. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end¬ 
ing int. Cf. Sarg. 348, napigti matifiunu. In the later inscriptions, how- 


• Gen. 1.-24. 
tPB. 114:8. 

tCI. 8chrtklor, 177. The long u In the exam plea probably comes from tbo lengthening of an 
originally short u. 

t Auyr. Oram., 8 72, note. 

I Cf. Phllllppl, Wescn and XJrrpnmg det Status Constnutus. p. 168, Dlllmann. 164, b, a. 
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ever, certain words, as irsitim, damiktim, napiStim and t&mtim, 
appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 
stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarh. and A§urb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inscriptions. 

E. First member retaining the full plural ending. By a line of proof some¬ 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending u it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are: 

(1) Masculiue plural ending in e (often i). Tig.-Pll. III. 83, u§5i bit 
Anu; Sarg. 3, 122, a-di-e il&ni; 3, 165, da-ad-me m&titan. 

These are by far the most common cases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of c appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending i. (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak, 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine plural in -ani, Sarg. 3, 9, §arr&ni limetiSu. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten 3 a'is inserted after this ending. No 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(3) Plural in u. Tig.-Pil., HI. 3, 7, zu - u-ku Se P a(?) 

(4) Plural in -dti. Sarg. 2, 75, aSibdti Same; ASurb. VI. 71, la pali- 
bfiti ASfir u iStar. 

(6) Feminine plural in fiti (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, epSeti irnin- 
tiia; Sam. Ram. IV. 29, Salmati kuradifiun'u; IV. 25, ana umm&n&ti 
matua. 

The cases under (4) and (5) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare -a and the doubtful -an; but the ending e is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

F. Final vowel of the first member dropped. 

We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitzsch. “ When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so- 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim¬ 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
_the t of the genitive of the first member is retained.”* Is this dropping of the 

• #73 Aftvr. Gram., a. 2,1). 
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case-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the i of the genitive 
always retained ? 

It has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
use of t with the first member only when this is in the genitive; so that in the 
later inscriptions, it is used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of i with the first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inscrip¬ 
tions, the rule laid down by Prof. Delitzsch will hold true here if anywhere. That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken Tig.- 
Pil., the largest of the earlier inscriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, or less than one-fifth of the whole 
number. In view • of these facts the error of Prof. Delitzsch’s statement is 
apparent. 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some influence upon the ending of the first member, yet the instances really 
bear such a small proportion to the total number of cases of annexion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the first member is 
elided irrespective of case. Since the elision of the final vowel does not depend 
upon the case of the first member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (3) Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the elision or retention of 
the final vowel of the first member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
upon the character of its third radical or the affix, if any, which is employed in 
its formation. 

The final vowel of the first member is regularly elided (1) in the singular, 

(a) With masculine nouns whose third radical is strong, but not reduplicated. 
Tig.-Pil. I. 3, gimir annunati; IV. 14, zikip patri; Sam. Ram. IV. 25, 
kitrub ummfin&tna. 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati. Tig.-Pil. I. 87, kibrat 
arba’i; Shalm. 1.16, kiSSat niSi; AJurb. IV. 99, (ilu) Sarrat kidmuri. 

(c) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -fitu (fiti). Tig.-Pil. I. 21, 
§arru-ut m&t BSli; ASurb. I. Ill, tibu-ut Tarlcfi. 

(d) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. Sam. Ram. IV. 2, ina birit ?addi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 
birkiia; Tig.-Pil. V. 54, si tit ummSnatiSunu. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) With the ending fitu (Gti). Tig.-Pil. VI. 85, nakrfit ASfir; Senn. 
VI. 30, &likfit mabri. 
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(b) With the feminine ending Sti (often attracted by a preceding i to itu, 
iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 8, galpat abi; Tig.-Pil. VII. 51, epSet k&tiSu ; Esarh. 
A. IV. 65, Sail at nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1), (b), (c) and (d) are practically universal in their appli¬ 
cation. To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com¬ 
mon, it is plain that the rule is all but universal. 

A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding -tu directly to the stem, 
provided the third radical is strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(c) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with e (5). 

(b) Always with ani. 

The insertion of a short vowel before the final consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Nouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With a, Tig.-Pil. III., 38, kabal targigi. 

(b) With i, Afiurb. V. 40, kirib (m&tu) &lamti. 

(c) With u, Tig.-Pil. III. 1,11, pubur niSifiu. 


[To be continued in the next number of Hxbkaxca.] 
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THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 


One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made is that of the 
lost “Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian,” in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. Jtendel ITarris. This he found in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two years ago, in their Syriac Manu¬ 
script No. 16. The manuscript is written in fine old Estranghela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical. 
Its contents are as follows: History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Paradisi, of which so many more or 
less identical Greek copies occur (93 folios); The Apology of Aristides (18 folios); 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios); A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios); A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lucianus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios); A Discourse by a philosopher De Anima (8 folios); The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios); 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios); A First Discourse in 
explanation of Kobeletb, by Mar John the Monk for the blessed Theognis (59 
folios); and the rest of the manuscript (the number of folios not stated) is occu¬ 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

The text and translation are given in Vol. I., No. 1, of “Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robiu- 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge.” It also appears as Nos. 6 and 7 of "Haver- 
ford College Studies,” and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
unless it be to say that both are admirably done. The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
the mis-writing of a letter now and then. The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syriac; for which the reasons will appear presently. 

Naturally there are added notes and prolegomena; the former mainly intended 
to illustrate the text by the writings of Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus; but 
they manage to compass a few new, or almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
transmitted or dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian; but it seems, from the con¬ 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dwell upon; but the prolegomena 
will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semitic the character of Hebraica may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. In the prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Venice edition, from 
a manuscript at Edscbmiazin translated by Mr. P. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And while Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson (editor of these Texts and Studies), while 
he “ was turning over Latin Passionals at Vienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
manuscript of the Passion of S. Perpetua,” happened to recognize “words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides ” as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat 1 That, of course, was a 
•flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Chriatian- 
izer of this old Sauskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Barlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi¬ 
ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi¬ 
tion. And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
legend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till it seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be complete without 
revising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Robinson’s giving a 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre¬ 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
It seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some¬ 
what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little. It is likewise plain 
that we possess the style, as well as the thought aud the substance of the original 
apology, though it may not be possible to say just where a corner has been knocked 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

Messrs. Harris and Robinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

The multitude of minor points discussed and illumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. The University 
of Cambridge in England, aud Haverford College in America, are to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work; and none the 
less so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (8vo, paper, pp. 118,28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. Hall, 

_ New York City. 


AMIAUD AND SCHEIL’S LES INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II.* 


Arthur Amiaud did not live to see this work brought to completion. If he 
had, this notice would be different in many particulars. Scheil, a student of one 
year, whom Amiaud associated with him in the work, is responsible for all that 

• Les Inscriptions de Saj.man.asar IT. roi d'assyrfe (860-834), transoritea, ooordonnGes, 
traduites et comment^es par A. Amiaud ct V. Scholl. Par 1 *: U. WcUer, 1880. Pp. xlv and 120. 
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